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POSTHUMOUS SERMONS*. 


SERMON I. 


On the T R I N I T Y. 


i Epiftle general of St. John, v. 7. 


For there are three that beaf record in heaven , the 
Father, the lVord i and. the Holy Ghojl ; and thefe 
three are one. 

T HIS day being fet apart to acknowledge 
our belief in the eternal Trinity , I thought 
it might be proper to employ my prefent 
difeourfe entirely upon that fubjeft; and 
I hope to handle it in fuch a manner, that the moft 
ignorant among you may return home better in- 

* Thefe fermons are curious, and curious for fuch reafons as 
would make other works defpicable. They were written in a carelefs 
hurrying manner; and were the offspring of neceflity, not of choice; 
fo that one will lee the original force of the Dean's genius more itt 
thefe compofitions, that were the legitimate fons of duty, than ia 
other pieces that were the natural fons of love. They were held in 
luch low efteem in his own thoughts, that, fome years before, he died j 
he gave away the whole collection to Dr. Sheridan, with the utmoft 
indifference: u Here/’ fays he, sc area bundle ot my old fermons, 
iC You may have them if you pleafe. They may be of ufe to you, 
16 they have never been of any to me.” The parcel given to Dr, 
Sheridan confirted, as I. have heard, of about thirty-five fermons. 
Three or four only are publish'd 5 and thofe I have read over with 
attention. Orrery 
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2 0N the TRINITY. Serm i. 

formed of your duty in this great point, than pro- 

'’ll^uftkconFeS'tha. by the weaknefs and 
indifcretion of bufy (or, at belt, of 'r^etming) 
neonle as well as by the malice of thole who aie 
enemies to all revealed religion, and are not co 
tent to poffefs their own infidelity in lilence, withou 
communicating it to the difturbance of manUnd 
I fav by thefe means, it mull be corfdial, tl 
the doarine of the Trinity hath fufta-a m ’ 

and made Chriftiamty fuffer alon S "‘ d ' T hat men 
tliefe two things mult be granted iFuftlha 
of wicked lives would be very glad h£ re wc ‘e 
truth in Chriftiamty at all ; and, fecondly. If A y 
can pick out any one Angle article in own 

religion which appears not agieeao 
corrupted reafon, or to the arguments of thole bad 

people who follow the trade ot ; 

, hc v prefently conclude, that the truth ot the w hole 
goVpd murtfttnk along with that one article. 
Which is juft as wife, as it a man fhoiu •*)» 

caufe he diflikes one law of hi V 7"'7 Aat J ne 
therefore obferve no law at <nl y 3.n<l 

aw may be very reafonable in itfelf, although he 

does no y t allow it, or does not know the reafon of 

'^rlTsthath happened with the. great doarine of 
the Trimty ; which word is indeed not infcr.pture, 
butwas fterni of art invented in the earlier times 
to exprefs the doarine by a Angle word, for he 
r-il-p of brevity and convenience, lhe doctnne 
Aen as delivered in holy feripture, though not 
exadllv in the fame words, is very Ihoit, and 
amounts only to this: That the Father, the Son 
and the IIolv Ghoft, are each of them God, ajid 
yet there is but one God. For as to the word 
\erfon when we fay there are three perfons ; and 
as to tliofe other explanations in the Athanafian 
creed, this day read to you, (whether compile, y 
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Athanafius or no, they were taken lip three hun¬ 
dred years after Chrift, to expound this doctrine ; 
and 1 will tell you upon what occafion. About 
that time there fprang up a herefy of people called 
Arians , from one Arius the leader of them. Thefe 
denied our Saviour to be God, although they al¬ 
lowed all the reft of the gofpel, (wherein they were 
more fincere than their followers among us). Thus 
the Chriftian world was divided into two parts, till 
at length, by the zeal and courage of St. Athana¬ 
fius, the Arians were condemned in a general coun¬ 
cil, and a creed formed upon the true faith, as St. 
Athanafius hath fettled it. This creed is now read 
at certain times in our churches ; which although 
it is ufeful for edification to thofe who underhand 
it, yet fince it contains fome nice and philofophical 
points, which few people can comprehend, the bulk 
of mankind is obliged to believe no more than the 
feripture-dodtrine, as I have delivered it -, becaufe 
that creed was intended only as an anfwer to the 
Arians in their own way, who were very fubtile 
diiputers. 

But this herefy having revived in the world about 
an hundred years ago, and continued ever fince; 
not out of a zeal to truth, but to give a loofe to 
wickednefs, by throwing off all religion; feveral 
divines, in order to anfwer the cavils of thofe ad- 
verfaries to truth and morality, began to find out 
farther explanations of this dodtrine of the Trinity 
by rules of philol'ophy; which have multiplied con- 
troverfies to fuch a degree, as to beget fcruplcs that 
have perplexed the minds of many fober Chriftians, 
who otherwife could never have entertained them. 

I muff therefore be fo bold to affirm, that the 
method taken by many of thofe learned men to de¬ 
fend the dodtrine of the Trinity, hath been founded 
upon a miftake. 

It muff be allowed, that every man is bound to 
follow the rules and directions of that meafure of 

A 2 reafot? 








ON THE TRINITY. Scrm. i. 

reafon which God hath given him. And indeed 
he cannot do otherwife, if he will be fmcere, or aft 
li^e a man. For inftance, if I fhould be command¬ 
ed by an angel from heaven to beheve it is midnight 
at noon-day; yet I could not believe him. So 
were directly told in fcripture, that ihre fJ?*° n f'- 
and one is three , I could not conceive or belie\ e , 
in the natural common fenfe of that expreffion; 
but muft fuppofe, that fomething dark or myftical 
was meant, ^hich it pleafed God to conceal ton 
me and from all the world. 1 hus, in the tex , 
There are three that bear record, &c. Am I capab e 
of knowing and defining, what union and what di- 
ftinftion there may be in the divine nature,whidi po 
Bblymaybehid from the angels themfelves . Again, 

1 fee it plainly declared in fcripture, that there is 
but one God ; and yet I find our Saviour claiming 
the prerogative of God, in knowing mens thoughts; 
“ Ling, He and his Father an one ; and Befoe 
IrlhJwas, 1 am. I read, that therapies 
worfhipped him; that Thomas find to him, .My 
Lord and my Cod; and St. John, chap. In the 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was wuhGod, 
end the Word was Cod. I read l.kew.fe, that the 
Holy Ghoft bellowed the gift of tongues, and the 
power of working miracles; which, if rightly con¬ 
sidered, is as great a miracle as any, that a number 
of illiterate men fhould of a fudden be qualified to 
fpeak all the languages then known m the world ; 
fuch as could be done by the inspiration of God 
alone t. From thefe fcvcfal texts it is plain, 


* In defending the peculiar dnOrjnef of Chriftianity perhj? it is 
always bed to infill upon the pefnive evidence, as the Dean has done 
i , thh ferrfion : for in cyery quefiion, he who undertake, to obviate 
ob : e£ltons, mail necelTarily be foiled by him who puts them By the 
human intellect, little more than the furface of things tan hc £ no '""> 
■ nd therefore fpeculative obiedions, w'hirh would puzzle an ab.e phi- 
Sber mav be eaf.lv railed even againfl thofe truths which admit 
of ^radical demondration. It was ones objefled to a phiipfopher 
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God commands us to believe there is an tmiOn, and 
there is a diftin&ion; but what that union, or what 
that distinction is, all mankind are equally igno¬ 
rant, and muft continue l'o, at lead: till the day of 
judgment, without fome new revelation. 

But becaufe I cannot conceive the nature of this 
union and diftinction in the divine nature, am I 
therefore to reject them as abfurd and impoffible, 
as I would if any one told me, that three men are 
one, and one man is three ? We are told, that a 
man and his wife are one flefh : this I can compre¬ 
hend the meaning of; yet, literally taken, it is a 
thing impoffible. But the apoftle tells us, We fee 
but m part, and we know but in part ; and yet we 
would comprehend all the fecret ways and work¬ 
ings of God. 

Therefore I ffiall again repeat the doflrine of the 
Trinity, as it is pofitively affirmed in fcripture : 
That God is there exprefled in three different names, 
as Father, as Son, and as Holy Ghoft ; that each 
of thefc is God, and that there is but one God. 
But this union and diftin&ion are a myffery utterly 
unknown to mankind. 

This is enough for any good Chriftian to believe 
on this great article, without ever inquiring any 
farther. And this can be contrary to no man’s 
reafon, although the knowledge of it is hid from 
him. 

But there is another difficulty, of great import¬ 
ance among thofe who quarrel with the dofrrine of 
the Trinity, as well as with feveral other articles of 
Chriftianity $ which is, That our religion abounds 

who was explaining the laws of motion. That there could be no 
fuch thing; for that a body muft move either in the place in which 
it ii, or in the place in which it is not ; but both being impoflible, 
there could be ro motion. This objection the philofopher immedi¬ 
ately removed, by walking crots the room. And if none were to tri¬ 
umph in the ftrength of popular objections againft Chriftianiry, but 
thole who could otherwife Ihew the fallacy of this againft motion, the 
puniber of rwralpbilofopberi among us would probably be very few. 







6 ON THE TRINITY. Serm. i. 

in myfteries ; and thefe they are fo bold to revile 
as cant, impoftur'e, and prieftcraft. It is linpo 1 
ble for us to determine, for what reafons God 
thought fit to communicate iome things to us in 
part, and leave feme part a myftery; but fo it is in 
fact, and fo the holy feriptures tell us m feveial 
places. For inftance, the refurre&ion and change 
of our bodies are called myfteries by St. I au ; our 
Saviour’s incarnation is another ; the kingdom or 
God is called a myftery by our Saviour, to be only 
known to his difciples 5 fo is faith, and the woi 
of God, by St. Paul. I omit many others. So 
that to declare againft all myfteries without diftinc- 
tion or exception, is to declare againft the whole 
tenor of the New Teftament. 

There are two conditions that may bring a myl* 
terv under fufpicion. Firft, When it is not taught 
and commanded in holy writ; or, fecondly, When 
the myftery turns to the advantage of thole who 
preach it to others. Now, as to the firft, it can 
never be faid, that we preach myfteries without 
warrant from holy feripture ; although I conleis 
this of the Trinity may have fometimes been ex¬ 
plained by human invention, which might perhaps 
better have been 1 pared. As to the lecond, it wi 1 
not be poffible to charge the Proteftant priefthood. 
with propofing any temporal advantage to them- 
felves by broaching, or multiplying, or preaching 
of myfteries. Does this myftery of the Trinity t 
for inftance, and the defeent of the Holy Ghclt, 
bring the leaft profit or power to the preachers . 
No ; it is as great a myftery to themfelves, as it is 
to the meaneft of their hearers ; and may be la¬ 
ther a caufe of humiliation, by putting thcii un- 
derftanding in that point upon a level with the moft 
ignorant of their flock. It is true indeed, the Ro¬ 
man church hath very much enriched herfelf by 
trading in myfteries, for which they have not the 
leaft authority from feripture, and which were fit¬ 
ted 
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ted only to advance their own temporal wealth and 
grandeur ; fuch as tranjuljhv,ttaiion, tiorjbipping of 
images , indulgencies for fins, purgatory, and majfes 
for the dead-, with many more. But it is the per¬ 
petual talent of thofe who have ill-will to our 
church, or a contempt for all religion, taken up by 
the wickednefs of their lives, to charge us with the 
errors and corruptions of Popery, which all Pro- 
teftants have thrown off near two hundred years : 
whereas thofe myfteries held by us have no profpect 
of power, pomp, or wealth; but have been ever 
maintained by the univerfal body of true believers 
from the days of the apoftles, and will be fo to die 
refurrection ; neidier will the gates of hell prevail 
againft them. 

It may be thought perhaps a ftrange thing, that 
God fhould require us to believe myfteries, while 
the real'on or manner of what we are to believe is 
above our comprehenlion, and wholly concealed 
from us. Neither doth it appear at firft fight, 
that the believing or not believing them doth 
concern either the glory of God, or contribute 
to the goodnefs or wickednefs of our lives. But 
this is a great and dangerous miftake. We fee 
what a mighty weight is laid upon faith both in the 
Old and New Teftament. In the former we read, 
how the faith of Abraham is praifed, who could 
believe that God would raife from him a great na¬ 
tion, at the very fame time that he was command¬ 
ed to facrifice his only fon, and defpaired of any 
other iffuc : and this was to him a great myfterv. 
Our Saviour is perpetually preaching faith to his 
difciples, or reproaching them with the want of it ; 
and St. Paul produceth numerous examples of the 
wonders done by faith. And all this is highly rea- 
fonable : for faith is an entire dependence upon the 
truth, the power, the juftice, and the mercy ol 
God ; which dependence will certainly incline us to 
obey him iu all things. So that the great exedlen- 
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cy of fi.UK confift in the confequcnce^ hathup^n 

our aftions : as if we uepen bc m ore dif- 

wifdom of a man, we Hit ere fJ re let no man 
pofed to follow his advice. al life with- 

think, that he can lead 8 l f becaufe he who 
out faith as with it; toi t ft th D f his own 
has no faith, cannot, y ^ temptations, 

reafon or endeavours, f° * * end's afiiftance m 

as the other, who depends be rc . 

the overcoming his frai ties, victory over 

warded for ever in *-ave" for hlS JJ of 

them. Faith, fays the is a virtue, 

things not feen. He means, that tann^ ^ ^ 

by which any certain to us, although 

lieve, appears evident an ^ ^ ? becaul ' e by 

we do not fee, nor ta - . truth and power 

faith we entirely depend upon the truth anti 1 

0 f lS d a'n old and true diftinaion, that thingsimay 

be above our reafon, without be “ g ind die 

Of this kind are the PJter,^ ;nnumerabk oth er 
univerfal pretence ot > miarrel with myf- 

a thing contrary tohisreaion, 

before he faw it wuh his eyes. body are unit- 

The manner whereby the ion and body » un . 

ed, and how they « part> and yet 

accountable to us, . . mvftery 

we know we confift ot two , * ”>f tl 7e 

we cannot comprehend, any moi 

r i!L What hath 

^^^SSlcontrary, 
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the reafon he hath pleafed to endue us with ; but, 
for his own wife ends, has thought fit to conceal 
from us the nature of the thing he commands ; 
thereby to try our faith and obedience, and increafe 
our dependence upon him. 

It is highly probable, that if God fhould pleafe 
to reveal unto us this great myftery of the Trinity , 
or fome other myfteries in our holy religion, we 
fhould not be able to underftand them, unlefs he 
would at the fame time think fit to beftow on us 
fome new powers or faculties of the mind, which 
we want at prefent, and are relerved till the day of 
refurre&ion to life eternal. For now , as the apoftle 
fays, we fee through a glufs darkly, but then face to 

face . 1 

Thus, we fee, the matter is brought to this ifiue; 
we mult either believe what God directly commands 
us in holy fcripture, or we muft wholly reject the 
fcripture, and the Chriftian religion, which we pre¬ 
tend to profels. But this, I hope, is too deiperate 
a ftep for any of us to make. 

I have already obferved, that thofe who preach 
tip the belief of the Trinity , or of any other myf¬ 
tery, cannot propofe any temporal advantage to 
themfelves by lo doing. But this is not the cafe of 
thofe who oppofe thefe doctrines. Do they lead 
better moral lives than a good Chriftian ? Are they 
more juft in their dealings ? more chafte, or tem¬ 
perate, or charitable ? Nothing at all of this; but, 
on the contrary, their intent is to overthrow all re¬ 
ligion, that they may gratify their vices, without 
any reproach from the world, or their own con- 
feience ; and are zealous to bring over as many 
others as they can to their own opinions ; becauie 
it is fome- kind of imaginary comfort, to have a 
multitude on their fide. 

There is no miracle mentioned in holy writ, 
which, if it were ftrittly examined, is not as much 
contrary to* common reafon, and as- much a myfte- 
Vol'II. B ry. 
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' as this doftrine of the Trinity ; and 

| -xas? 

«*' a human 

Tat a dead carcafe Ihould be railed from the grave 
after three days, when it began to corrupt; which 

thofe who underhand anatomy, «“K«^ an4 

be impoflible by the common rules of nara ^ 
reafon. Yet thefe miracles, and many ’ muft 

pofitively affirmed in the golpe ; an Atheifts 

believe, or give up our holy religion to Athe.Its 

*"l ffi'ffinow make a few inferences and obferva- 

tions upon what hath been (aid. . * 

f ,7 It would be well if people would not lay 

fo much weight on their own reafon 
religion, as to think eveiy thing imp ‘ - q G 

fund which they cannot conceive. How often 
we contradict the right rules of reafon in the wh . 
courfe of our lives ? Reafonnif » true andjujft, 
but the reafon of every particular man is weak ana 
wavering ''perpetually fwayed and turned by h.s 
nterertsf’h s paffions, and his vices. Let any man 
but confide.-, when he hath a controverfy with an¬ 
other though his caufe be ever fo unjuft, though 
the whole world be againft him, how blinded he is 
bv the love of himfelf, to believe that "ghus wrong, 
and wrong is right, when it makes for his own ad 
vantage. Where is then the right ufe of hisi re, - 
f on which he fo much boafts of, and which he 
would blafphemoufly fet up to control the com 

mands of the Almighty ? . .u c 

Secondly, When men are tempted to deny the 
myfteries Of religion, let them examine and lcaich 
into their own hearts, whether they have not fome 
favourite fin, which is of their party in this de¬ 
pute, and which is equally contrary to other com¬ 
mands of God in the golpel. For why do men 
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love darknefs rather than light ? The fcripture tells 
ns, Becaufe their deeds are evil ; and there can be 
no other reafon affigned. Therefore \yhen men 
are curious and inquilitive to difcover fome weak 
iides in Chriftianity, and inclined to favour every¬ 
thing that is offered to its diladvantage, it is plain 
they wilh it were not true : and thofe willies can 
proceed from nothing but an evil confcience; ber 
caufe, if there be truth in our religion, their con¬ 
dition muff be miferable *. 

And therefore, thirdly , men lliould confider, 
that railing difficulties concerning the myfteries in 
religion, cannot make them more wife, learned, or 
virtuous ; better neighbours, or frjencls, or more 
ferviceable to their country ; but, whatever they 
pretend, will deftroy their inward peace of mind, 
by perpetual doubts and fears ariling in their breafts. 
And God forbid we lliould ever fee the times fo 
bad, when dangerous opinions in religion will be a 
means to get favour and preferment; although, e- 
ven in fuch a cafe, it would be an ill traffic, to gain 
the wqrld and lofe our own fouls. So that, upon 
the whole, it will be impoffible to lind any real ufe 
towards a virtuous or happy life, by denying the 
myfteries of the gofpel. 

Fourthly, Thofe ftrong unbelievers who expert 
that all myfteries Ihould be fquared and fitted to 
their own reafon, might have fomewhat to lay for 
themfelves, if they could fatisfy the general realon 
of mankind in their opinions. But herein they are 
miferably defective, abfurd, and ridiculous. They 
ftrain at a gnat, and {wallow a camel: they can be¬ 
lieve, that the world was made by chance; that 

* It is an high encomium on reformed Chriftianity, and a ftrong 
argument of its fuperior excellence, that a corrupt Ufe always inclines 
men to wiih it were not true. It does not appear, that Mahometans 
and Papifts wilh their religion to be falfe in proportion as their lives 
are immoral ; and it is faid of Dr) den, that npt being able to fortify 
himfellin infidelity, he died a Papift, 

B2 God 
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God doth not concern himfelf with 

will neither punilh vice noi rewar £ e the 

Zuy falfe lnd deteftable, a.gainft the comtnon 
Sohr of nature as well as reaion *, againft the u 

verfalfentimerits of att civjUzed “d offen- 

fi " e , TlSu e r«o,dd a£ut: tuh peftilent 
hoohfparucuN^ written againft thU doctnoe o 
the Trinity, it is fit to inform you, that the aumo. 
of them proceed whoUy upon * ; ca r n £ 

would ihew how imromble.^tha ^ 

WMzmm I 

mankind cannot poffibly comprehend. Ihm .the 
™ole doarine is ihort and pUm, ^ ^ 

capable of any comroverfy; to* Godh^F ' ^ 
pronounced die faft but whoUy whq 

thought fit to anfwer thofe wicked books, have 

been miftaken too, by anfwering tools m *eir f Oj- 

ly, and endeavouring to explain a myftery t 

god intended to keep fecret from us Andaj 

would exhort all men to avoid reading thole 

fed books written againft this doftrine, as dangq- 
Iced Dooks whu 5 , , ay omlt t he 

’T ^tmneTeffaiw Tht IconfefJ, will pro- 
haMvafieft bm few o/'none among the generality 
o( ourCongregations, who do not much troubk 
themfelves with books, at leaft of this kind. Ho > 
„„ many who do not read themfelves, arc edu- 
cld b others that do , and thus become unbehe- 
vers ion truft, and at fecund hanol, and 
too frequent a cafe : for which reafon I lia%e ei 
deavoured to put this doftrine upon a Short and 
fure foot, levelled to the meaneit underftanomg , 
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by which we may, as the apoftle directs, be ready 
always to give an anfwer to every man that afketh 
ns a reafon of the hope that is in us, with meek- 
nefs and fear. 

And thus I have done with my fubjeft; which 
probably I Ihould not have chofen, if I had not 
been invited to it by the occafion of this feafon, 
appointed on purpofe to celebrate the myfteries of 
the 'Trinity , and the defcent of the Holy Ghoft, 
wherein we pray to be kept ftedfaft in this faith ; 
and what this faith is, I have fhewn you in the 
plaineft manner I could. For, upon the whole, it 
is no more than this : God commands us, by our 
dependence upon his truth and his holy word, to 
believe a fa£l that we do not underhand. And 
this is no more than what we do every day in the 
works of nature, upon the credit of men of learn¬ 
ing. Without faith we can do no works accepta¬ 
ble to God ; for if they proceed from any other 
principle, they will not advance our falvation; and 
this faith, as I have explained it, we may acquire, 
without giving up our fenfes, or contradi&ing our 
reafon. May God, of his infinite mercy, infpire 
us with true faith in every article and myftery of 
our holy religion, fo as to difpofe us to do what is 
pleafing in his light: and this we pray through Je- 
fus Chrift; to whom, with the Father and the Ho¬ 
ly Ghoft, the myfterious incomprehenfible One 
God, be all honour and glory, now and for ever¬ 
more. Amen. 


%* This is one of the belt fermons in its kind. Dr. Swift feems 
not to have made mch a plan his voluntary choice, nor to have built, 
Juo ex morn, upon luch a bafis ; but he has completed the fiiperftruc-* 
ture in a moft mafterly manner. The materials anfwer the dignity 
of the edifice ; and the artificer may afTiime great honour, upon the 
comple i »n of fo noble, fo limple, and fo ufeful a pile. The mvfte- 
nous parts cf our religion are apt to have dreadful efte&s upon weak 
The general comments upon the facred writings, and the 
' r. feveral 








ON MUTUAL SUBJECTION. Ser. i. 

", r . *-*•-« ■** sirs sr 

often compof d in the S 1 ^ > J . r eves : and we are fo ter- 
tion, i placed with * 1 * f makes us imagine we can compre- 

rified at the prolpeft, that tea Rrave , mu ft be for ever 

bend myfteries, which, o _ Swift has taken the fafeft 

denied to our limited underftandi g . He advances 

and the p-opereft method of "f^'u^^Jincomprehenfible a fub- 
cverv pofidon that can be eftablilbed vponiomcowp thc 

** »: t -f h t S w l e b U His man- 

tnitter ot taith as well p arguments are nervous, particu- 

nerofreafor.ingtsmafteriv, and! ^ , f God fcould 

larly, where he lays, J /- cf eatmyflery of the Trinity, or feme 
“ plcatc to reveal urno us this gre y bc ?bIc t0 un - 

:: s&jct ass-SM* 5 

:: tr" ;£! a<»=* *■«*<*>“» iife 

« eternal.*' p. 9- 0rrt l' . 



SERMON II. 

On MUTUAL SUBJECTION. 


i St. Peter v. 5. 

Yea, all of you be fubjecl one to another. 


■THE apoftle having, in many parts °f 
1 given directions to Chriftians concerning the 
Jmv of fubiettion or obedience to lupcrior., , 
the leveral instances of the fubject to toe prmc , 
the child to his parent, the fervant to hi, mam , 
the wife to her hufband, and the younger 
elder , doth here, in the. word* of,■*«*&? 
up the whole, by advancing a pot.. which 
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which at firft may appear a little extraordinary : 
Tea, all of you y faith he, be fubjecl one to another. 
For it ftiould feem, that two perfons cannot pro- 
perly be faid to be fubjeft to each other, and that 
fubje£iion is only due from inferiors to thofe above 
them : yet St. Paul hath feveral pafiages to the fame 
purpofe. For he exhorts the Romans, in honour to 
prefer one another * ; and the Philippians, that in 
lowlinefs of mind they Jhonld let each ejteem other better 
than themfelves f \ and the Ephefians, that they 
fhould fubmit themfelves one to another in the fear of 
the Lord 1. Here we find thefe two great apoftleg 
recommending to all Chriftians this duty of mutual 
fubjection. For we may obferve by St. Peter, that 
having mentioned the feveral relations which men 
bear to each other, as governor and fubje<ft, mailer 
and fervant, and the Fefl which I have already re¬ 
peated, he makes no exception; but fums up the 
whole with commanding all to be fubjeft one to ano - 
ther . From whence we may conclude, that this 
fubje£tion due from all men to all men, is fome- 
thing more than the compliment of courfe, when 
our betters are pleafed to tell us, they are crur hum¬ 
ble fervants, but underiland us to be their flaves. 

I know very well, that fome of thofe who ex¬ 
plain this text, apply it to humility, to the duties 
of charity, to private exhortations, and to bearing 
with each other’s infirmities ; and it i3 probable the 
apoftle may have had a regard to all thefe. But, 
however, many learned men agree, that there i3 
fomething more underftood; and fo the words in 
their plain natural meaning muft import; as you 
will obferve yourfelves, if you read them with the 
beginning of the verfe, which is thus: likewife ye 
. younger , fubmit yourfelves unto the elder : yea , all of 
you, be fubjeEl one to another. So that, upon the 
whole, there muft be fome kind of fubje<ftion due 

# Rom.xii. \t> , f Philip, ii. 3. \ Eph.v.ir. 


from 
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from every man to every Silence,^r'autho- 

made void by any power, P 1 ' 0 f fubje'ttion 

rity whatfoever. Now, what iort ot j 
S is, and how it ought to be pad, fhall be 

fubjeft of my prefent difcourh. nature 

As God hath contrived all the woncs u 

to be ufeful, and in fome manner a foppo *™ 
ther by -e°f the. fo# 

der his providence is pi 61 ^^^ ftations are ap . 

;:z t": chef us ‘^f o 

rowards 0 'd.'cgoodof the “hole commtin«y-And 

he who doth ". 0 t I ^ f b“efit of the whole, in pro- 
towards advancing the b- . •.• f : es j s no ton- 

by others, which is the true principal 1 cauf, ot 

' pcrfcft nuifances in a commonwea . 

any condition of life more honour;ablmthe U S 5 
of God than another otherwise he^nddte are 

•* Ta’ 

and hath only placed ^010 with no 

treats T^h or 
men; and, bv an unhappy education, are . y 
more defective in both, than thoufands 
rubles They depend for every necd&J « 
upon the meaneft of their peop -. >- » ^ 

rnce and fubiection were never mjomed by Uocl to 
humom the paffions, lulls, and vanities ot thofe 
who demand them from us; but we are command- 
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ed to obey our governors, becaufe difobedience 
would breed feditions in the hate. Thus fervants 
are dire&ed to obey their matters, children their 
parents, and wives their hulbands; not from any 
refpett of perfons in God, but becaufe otherwife 
there would be nothing but confufion in private fa¬ 
milies. This matter will be clearly explained, by 
confidering the companion which St. Paul makes 
between the church of Chrift and the body of man: 
for the fame refemblance will hold, not only to fa¬ 
milies and kingdoms, but to the whole corporation 
of mankind. “ The eye,” faith he, “ cannot lay 
“ unto the hand, I have no need of thee : nor a- 
“ gain the head to the feet, I have no need of you. 
“ Nay, much more, thofe members of the body 
Ci which feem to be more feeble, are necdfary. 
** And whether one member fuffer, all the mem- 
“ bers fuffer with it; or one member be honour- 

ed, all the members rejoice with it The cafe 
is directly the fime among mankind. The prince 
cannot fav to the merchant, I have no need of 
thee ; nor the merchant to the labourer, I have no 
need of thee. Nay, much more, thofe members 
which leem to be more feeble, are neceffary. For 
the poor are generally more neceffary members of 
the commonwealth than the rich : which clearly 
fhews, that God never intended fuch poffcflions 
for the fake and fervice of thofe to whom he lends 
them ; but becaufe he hath affigned every man his 
particular ftation to be ufeful in life, and this for 
the reafon given by the apoftle, that there may be no 
fchifm in the body. 

From hence may partly be gathered the nature 
of that fubje£tion which we all owe to one another. 
God almighty hath been pleafed to put us into an 
imperfect ftate, where we have perpetual occalion 
of each other’s affiftance. There is none fo low, as 

* 1 Cor. xii, si. 22. 26. 

Vol.II. c not 
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not to be in a capacity of f 1 “"C'ceofAe low" 
f„ high, as not to want the afliftance of tne tot 

e(l r, plainly appears from what hath been faid, that 

power wealth, and the like outward advantages, a 
f„ far from being the marks of God's approvmg or 

preferring thofe on whom they are beftowed, that 
^n the contrary, he is pleafed to fuff«' th m to be 

God hath^laced all mankind with relation to h.m- 
Mf you will obferve, that, in all the relations be- 
1 ' j there is & mutual depend 

tween man and man, tn without the 

sst e — 

fubSfs, nor a matter widtout feryants, nor a fa- 
her without children. And thts bo.h expla ns 
“i confirms the do&rine of the text: foi wheie 
there b a mutual dependence, there mu t be a mu- 
tin duty and consequently a mutual fubjedhon. 
For inftance, the fobjedfc muft obey his prince, be- 
caufe God commands itiuman laws. requne 1 , 
and the fafety of the puiUc makes « ■ ^ ece [ n 
For the famereafons we muft obey all that are in 
authoritv and fubmit ourfclves not only to the 
good and gentle, but alfo to the froward, whether 
they rule according to our liking 01 • 

other fide, in thole countries that pretend to -i ec* 
dom princes are fubjeft to thofe laws which their 
peoplehave chofen ; theyarebound to proteft them 
lubiects in liberty, property, and religion , 
ceive their petitions, aSd redrefs their grievances: 
fio that the bell prince is, in the opinion of wife 
men only the greateft fervant of the nation ; not 
only'a fervant to the public in general, but in fome 
for S to every man in it. In the like manner, alen 
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\^ant owes obedience, and diligence, and faithful- 
pefs, to his mafter; from whom, at the fame time, 
he hath a juft demand for protection, and mainte¬ 
nance, and gentle treatment. Nay, even the poor 
beggar hath a juft demand of an alms from the 
rich man; who is guilty of fraud, injuftice, and 
oppreflion, if he dees not afford relief according 
to his abilities. 

But this lubjection we all owe one another, is no 
where more neceffary, than in the common con- 
verfations of life; for without it there could be no 
fociety among men. If the learned would not 
fometimes fubmit to the ignorant, the wife to the 
fimple, the gentle to the froward, the old to the 
wfeakneffes of the young, there would be nothing 
but everlafting variance in the world. This our 
Saviour himfelf confirmed bv his own example : 
for he appeared in the form of a fervant, and 
wafhed his difciples feet, adding thofe memorable 
words, Ye call me Lord and Mafter: and ye 
“ fay well; for lo I am. If I then, your Lord 
“ and Mafter, wafh your feet, how much more 
<e ought ye to wafh one another’s feet ?” Under 
which expreffion of walking the feet, is included 
all that fubjeftion, affiance, love, and duty, which 
every good Chriftian might to pay his brother, in 
whatever ftation God hath placed him. For the 
greateft prince and the meaneft Have are not by in¬ 
finite degrees fo diftant, as our Saviour and thofe 
difciples whofe feet he vouchlafed to wafh. 

And although this doctrine of iubjeCting cur- 
felves to one another, may feem to grate upon the 
pride and vanity of mankind, and may therefore 
be hard to be digefted by thofe who value them- 
felves upon their greatnels or their wealth ; yet it 
is really no more than what moft men pradliie up¬ 
on other occafions. For if our neighbour, who is 
our inferior, comes to fee us, we rife to receive 
him, we place him above us, and refpect him as if 

C 2 ' he 
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he were better than ourfelves ; and this “ 
both decent and neceflary, and is ufually 

go,d manners. Now, the duty required by the apo- 
ttle is only, that we Ihould enlarge our minds, and 
that what we thus praftife in the common courfe of 
life, we fliould imitate in all our actions and pro¬ 
ceedings whatfoever; f.nce our Saviour tells us that 
every man is our neighbour, and fmee we aie lo 
ready, in the point of civility, to yield to others m 
our own houfes, where only we have any title to 

^Having thus fhewn you, what fort of fubjechon 
it is which all men owe one to another, and m wb.u 
manner it ought to be paid, I fhallnow draw fame 

obfervations from what hath been laid. 

And, fall, A thorough practice of this duty of 
fubjeaing ourfelves to the wants and inhrmities of 
each other, would utterly extmguilh m us the \ ice 

^ForlfGod has pleafed to intruft me with a ta¬ 
lent, not for my own fake, but for the fervice of 
others, and at the fame time hath left me full of 
wants and neceffities, which others muft fupply } 1 
ran then have no caufe to fet any extraordinary va¬ 
lue upon myfelf, or to defpife my brother, becaufe 
he hath not the fame talents which were lent to me. 
His being may probably be as ufeful to the public 
as mine; and therefore, by the rules of right rea- 
fon, I am in no fort preferable to him. 

Secondly, It is very manifell from what has been 
faid, that no man ought to look upon the advanta¬ 
ges of life, fuch as riches, honour, power, and 
the like, as his property, but merely as a trull which 
God hath depofited with him to be employed for 
the ufe of his brethren : and God will certainly pu- 
nilh the breach of that trull, though the laws ot 
man will not, or rather indeed cannot; becaule 
the trull was conferred only by God, who has not 

left it to any power on earth to de'cide infallibly, 
J * whether 
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whether a man makes a good ufe of his talents or 
no, or to punilh him where he fails. And there¬ 
fore God leems to have more particularly taken 
this matter into his own hands, and will moft cer¬ 
tainly reward or punilh us in proportion to our 
good or ill performance in it. Now, although the 
advantages which one man poffeffeth more than 
another, may in fome fenfe be called his property 
with refpeft to other men ; yet with refpeft to 
God, they are, as I laid, only a truft ; which will 
plainly appear from hence: if a man does not ufe 
thole advantages to the good of the public, or the 
benefit of his neighbour, it is certain, he doth not 
deferve them, and confequently that God never in¬ 
tended them for a blefting to him ; and, on the o- 
ther fide, whoever does employ his talents as he 
ought, will find by his own experience, that they 
were chi ell v lent him for the fervice of others ; for 
to the fcrvice of others he will certainly employ 
them. 

Thirdly , If we could all be brought to praflife 
this duty of fubjecting ourfelves to each other, it 
would very much contribute to the general happi- 
nefs of mankind. For this would root out envy 
t and malice from the heart of man; becaufe you 
cannot envy your neighbour’s ftrength, if he make 
ufe of it to defend your life, or carry your bur¬ 
den ; you cannot envy his wifdom, if he gives you 
good counfel; nor his riches, if he fupplies you in 
your wants ; nor his greatnefs, if he employs it to 
your prote&ion. The miferies of life are not pro¬ 
perly OAving to the unequal diftribution of things ; 
but God almighty, the great King of heaven, is 
treated like the kings of the earth, who, although 
perhaps intending well themfelves, have often moft 
abominable minifters and ftewards; and tnofe gene¬ 
rally the vileft, to whom they intruft the moft talents. 
But here is the difference, that the princes of this 
world fee by other mens eyes, but God fees all things; 
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md therefore whenever he permits his bleffings 
o be dSlt among thofe who are unwove may 
riM't iinlv conclude, that he intends them only as <t 

* a wESe* 

,• n n f their own conlciences ; and, lai y, 
employ their powerperfons aTthings. 

7r ir^n^ng Se wacSto the ruin of the 

1D 7“mv The pracT.ce of this duty of being fub- 

jeft to one another, would make us reft corn™d 
in the feveral ftations of lde wherein God hath 
thought fit to place US; becaufe it would, m 
beft and eafieft manner, bring us back as it were to 
™ early ftatc of the gofpe. when Chr = s had 
nil rhinirs in common. 1 or it me p<j 

richMilpofed to fupply their Xan/direa'lhem• 

found the wife ready to mftrueft andthe ^ 
or if the weak might always find protection iro 
the mighty; they could none of them, w. * 
leaft pretence of juftice, lament their own condi- 

* From all that hath been hitherto laid, it appears, 
that great abilities of any fort, when they ar 
Zjfd as God directs, do but make the owners of 
them greater and more painful fervants to the 
neighbour, and the public. However, we are by 
no means to conclude from hence, tthat hey • 
rot really bleffings, when they are in the hands or 
o 00 d men. For, firft, what can be a greatei ho- 
than to be chofen one of the Rewards and 
difpenfers of God’s bounty to mankind V hat js 
there that can give a generous fpint more plealme 
and complacency of mind, than to confidci, ^ 
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he is an inftrument of doing much good ? that great 
numbers owe to him, under God, their fublift- 
ence, their fafety, their health, and the good con¬ 
duct of their lives ? The wickedelt man upon earth 
takes a pleafure in doing good to thole he loves; 
and therefore, furely, a good Chriftian who obeys 
our Saviour’s command of loving all men, cannot 
but take delight in doing good even to his enemies. 
God, who gives all things to all men, can receive 
nothing from any ; and thofe among men who do 
the moil: good, and receive the fewelf returns, do 
moft refemble their Creator; for which reafon St. 
Paul delivers it as a faying of our Saviour, that it 
is more blejfed to give than to receives By this rule, 
what mull become of thofe things which the world 
values as the greateft blellings, riches, power, and 
the like, when our Saviour plainly determines, 
that the bell: way to make them blellings, is to part 
with them ? Therefore although the advantages 
which one man hath over another, may be called 
blellings, yet they are by no means fo in the fenfe 
the word ufually underftands. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, great riches are no blelling in themfelves ; be- 
caufe the poor man, with the common necelfaries 
of life, enjoys more health, and has fewer cares, 
without them. How then do they become blellings ? 
No otherwife, than by being employed in feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, rewarding worthy 
men, and, in Ihort, doing acts of charity and ge- 
nerolity. Thus, likewife, power is no blelling in 
itl'elf, becaufe private men bear lefs envy, and trou¬ 
ble, and anguilh, without it. But, when it is em¬ 
ployed to protect the innocent, to relieve the op- 
prefied, and to punilh the opprelTor, then it be¬ 
comes a great blelling. And fo, laftly, even great 
wifdom is, in the opinion of Solomon, not a bleli'- 
ing in itfelf: for in much wifrlom is much for row ; 
and men of common underftandings, if they ferve 
God, and inind their callings, make fewer miftakes 

in 
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in the conduft of life, than thofe who have better 
heads. And yet wifdom is a mighty blelhng, when 
it is applied to good purpofes, to inftruci the igno¬ 
rant, to be a faithful counfellor either in public or 
private, to be a direaor to youth, and to many o- 
ther ends needlcfs here to mention. 

To conclude: God fent us into the world to o- 
bey his commands, by doing as much good as oui 
abilities will reach, and as little evil as our many 
infirmities will permit. Some he hath only trufted 
with one talent, feme with five, and fome with 
ten. No man is without his talent; and he that 
is faithful or negligent in a little, lhall be rewarded 
or puniihed, as well as he that hath been 10 in a 
great deal. 

Confider what hath been faid, &c. 


« * This fermon is upon mutual fubjedion, and that duty which 
is owing from one man to another. A clearer or a oiyour - 

more properly adapted to a public audience, can fcarce be frame . 
Every paragraph is ftmp’.e, nervous, and intelligible. 1 he thread, 
each argument are clofely conn fbod, and logically purfued. »u 
, laces whe.e the Dean has the leaft opportunity to introduce political 
maxims, or to dart an arrow a' the conduft of princes, he never 
fails to indu'ge himfelf in his ufual manner of thinking ; as will ap¬ 
pear from the following quotations. “ A wife man/' fays Dr. Swvtt, 
f. w ho does not afiift with his counfels, a great man with his pro- 
« teiffion, a rich min with his bounty and charity, and a poor ™ a . rl 
“ with his labour, are perfeft nuifances in a commonwealth. Nei- 
« thcr is any co dition of life moe honourable in the light ot Ood 
“ than another ; otherwife he would be arefpe^ter ofperlons, which 
« he afiures us he is not: for he ha'h proofed the fame falvation 
« to all men, and hath only placed them in different ways or flattens 
“ to work it out. Princes are born with no more advantages ot 
“ flrength or vvifJom than other men; and, by an unhappy educa- 
“ tion, are ufually more defective in both, than thoufands of their 
“ fubie£ts,” p. ii>. Again, in the fame drain, “ The bell prince 
“ is, in the opinion of wife men, only the greateft fervant o. the na- 
« tion; not onlv a fervant to the public in general, but in tome tort 
“ to every man in it,” p. 18. But the moft extraordinary paffage 
is a covert (broke at the highefl order of his brethren the clergy. lc 
runs thus. “ The miferles of life are not properly owing to me un- 
« equal diftribution of things; but God almighty, the great Ring 

“ of heaven, is treated like the kings of the earth ; who, although 

perhaps 
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iC perhaps intending well thcmfelves, have often mofl: abominable 
« minifies and ftewards, and thofe generally the vileft, to whom 
« they intruft the moft talents,” p. 21. Dark as it is, this para¬ 
graph requires no explanation. The author's natural turn of mind 
breaks forth upon all occafions, and the politician frequently out¬ 
weighs the divine. If the dilates of fuch a fpirit were capable of 
forcing their way from the pulpit, what a glorious, what a confident 
figure, mud Swift have made in the roftrum at Rome, or in one of 
the porticos at Athens ? Orrery. 


/ 

SERMON III. 


On the Testimony of Conscience. 

♦ ’ ? 


2 Cor. i. 12. part of it 

-- for qur rejoicing is thisy the tejlw.ony oj 

cur confcience. 

. *« t j 

% 

T Here is no word more frequently in the mouths 
of men, than that of confcience; and the mean¬ 
ing of it is in fome meafure generally underftood*. 
However, becaufe it is likewife a word extremely 
abufed by many people, who apply other meanings 
to it, which God Almighty never intended ; I fhall 
explain it to you in the cleareft manner I am able. 
The word confcience properly fignifies that know¬ 
ledge which a man hath within himfelf, of his own 
thoughts and actions'. And becaufe, if a maxi 
judgeth fairly of his own actions, by comparing 
them with the law of God, his mind will either ap¬ 
prove or condemn him, according as he hath done 
good or evil; therefore this knowledge or con¬ 
fcience may properly be called both an a*cufer and 
Vo l. II. D • * » 
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a judge. So that whenever our confcience accufeth 
ns, we are certainly guilty : but we are not always 
innocent, when it doth not accufe us ; for very oft¬ 
en, through the hardnefs of our hearts, or the foncl- 
nefs and favour we bear to ourfclves, or through 
ignorance or negleft, we do not fuffer our confid¬ 
ence to take any cognilance of feveral fins we com¬ 
mit. There is another office likewife belonging to 
confcience, which is that of being our director and 
guide ; and the wrong ufe of this hath been the 
occafion of more evils under the fun, than, almolt 
all other caufes put together. For as confcience is 
nothing elfe but the knowledge we have, of what 
»ve are thinking and doing ; lo it can guide us no 
farther than that knowledge reacheth ; and there¬ 
fore God hath placed confcience in us to be our di¬ 
rector only in tliofe actions which fci ipture and 
reafon plainly tells us to he good or evil. But in 
cafes too difficult or doubtful for us to comprehend 
or determine, there confcience is not concerned ; 
becaufe it cannot advife in what it doth not under- 
ftand, nor decide where it is itfelf in doubt: But, 
by God’s great mercy, thofe difficult points are ne¬ 
ver of abfolute neceffity to our falvation. there 
is likewife another evil, that men often fay, a 
thing is againft their confcience, when really it is 
not. For" inftance, ailc any of thofe who differ 
from the worffiip eftablifhed, why they do not come 
to church, they will lay, they diflike the ceremo¬ 
nies, the prayers, the habits, and the like ; and 
therefore it goes againft their confcience. But they 
are miftaken ; their teacher hath put thofe words 
into their mouth ; for a man’s confcience can go 
no higher dian his knowledge ; aud therefore till 
he has thoroughly examined, by feripture, and the 
practice of the ancient church, whether thofe 
points are blameable or no, his conlcience cannot 
poffibly direft him to condemn them. Hence have 
likewife arifen thofe miftakes about what is ufually 

called 
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called liberty of conference ; which, properly 
fpeaking, is no more than a liberty of know¬ 
ing our own thoughts; which liberty no one 
can take from us. But thole words have obtained 
quite different meanings. Liberty of confcience is 
now-a-days not only underftood to be the liberty of 
believing what men pleaft, but alfo of endeavouring 
to propagate that belief as much as they can, and 
to overthrow the faith which the laws have already 
eftablilhed, and to be rewarded by the public for 
thofe wicked endeavours ; and this is the liberty of 
confcience which the fanatics are now, openly in 
the face the world, endeavouring at with their ut- 
moft application. At the fame time it cannot but 
be obl'erved, that thofe very perfons who, under 
pretence of a public fpirit, and tendernefs to¬ 
wards their Chriftian brethren, are fo zealous 
for fuch a liberty of confcience as this, are of 
all others the leaft tender to thofe who differ from 
them in the fmalleft point relating to government; 
and I wilh I could not fay, that the majefty of the 
living God may be offended with more fecurity 
than the memory of a dead prince. But the wifdoni 
of the world at prefent feems to agree with that of 
the Heathen Emperor, who faid, if the gods were 
offended, it was their own concern, and they were 
able to vindicate themfelves. 

But altho’ confcience hath been abufed to thofe 
wicked purpol’es which I have already related, yet 
a due regard to the directions it plainly gives us; as 
well as to its accufations, reproaches, and advices, 
would be of the greateff: ufe to mankind, both for 
their prefent welfare and future happihefs. 

Therefore my difeourfe at this time fhall be di¬ 
rected to proveto you, that there is no folid, firm 
foundation for virtue, but in a confcience which 
is guided by religion. 

In order to this, I fhall firft fhew you the weak- 
nefs and uncertainty of two falfe principles, which 

D 2 many 
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tnany people fet up in the place of confcicnce for a 
guide to then* actions. 

The firft of thefe principles is what the world 
ufually calls moral honcjly. There are fome 
people, who appear very indifferent a 9 to religion, 
and yet have the repute of being juft and fair in 
their dealings; and thefe are generally known by 
the character of good moral men. But now, it 
vou look into the grounds and the motives of iuch 
a man’s a&ions, you fliall find them to be no other 
than his own eafe and intereft. For example, you 
truft a moral man with your money in the way ot 
trade, you truft another with the defence of your 
caufe at law ; and perhaps they both deal juftly 
with you. Why ? not from any regard they ha\e 
for juftice, but becaufe their fortune depends upon 
their credit, and a ftain of open public dilhonefty 
muft be to their difadvantage. But let it confift 
with fuch a man’s intereft and fafety to wrong you, 
and then it will be impoifible you can have any 
liold upon him; becaufe there is nothing left to 
give him check, or to put in the balance a- 
gainft his profit. For, if he hath nothing to go¬ 
vern himfelf by but the opinion of the world, as 
long as he can conceal his injuftice from the world 
he thinks he is fafe. 

Befides, it is found by experience, that thoie 
men who fet up for morality, without regard to re¬ 
ligion, are generally virtuous but in part; they will 
be juft in their dealings between man and man : but 
if they find themfelves difpofed to pride, luft, in¬ 
temperance, or avarice, they do not think their 
morality concerned to check them in any of thefe 
vices ; becaufe it is the great rule of fuch men, that 
they may lawfully follow the dictates of iiature, 
wherever their fafety, health, and fortune are not 
injured. So that, upon the whole, there is hard' 
ly one vice which a mere moral man may not upon 
fome occafions allow himfelf to pra&ife. 
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The other falfe principle which Tome men fet 
up in the place of confcience to be their director in 
life, is what thofe pretend to call honour. 

This word is often made the fandtion of an oath ; 
it is reckoned a great commendation to be a man 
of ftrict honour ; and it is commonly underftood, 
that a man of honour can never be guilty of a bafe 
action. This is ufually the ftyle of military men, 
of perfons with titles, and of others who pretend to 
birth and quality. It is true indeed, that in an¬ 
cient times it was Univerfally underftood, that ho¬ 
nour w r as the reward of virtue ; but if fuch ho¬ 
nour as is now-a-days going, will not permit a 
man to do a bafe addon, it mull: be allowed, there 
are very few fuch things as bale addons in nature. 
No man of honour, as that word is ufually under¬ 
ftood, did ever pretend, that his honour obliged 
him to be chafte or temperate, to pay his credi¬ 
tors, to be ufefiil to his country, to do good to 
mankind, to endeavour to be wife or learned, to 
regard his word, his promife, or his oath \ or, if 
he hath any of thefe virtues, they were never 
learned in the catcchifm of honour; which con¬ 
tains but two precepts ; the pundtual payments of 
debts contradted at play, and the right underftand- 
ing the feveral degrees of an affront, in order to 
tevenge it by the death of an adverfary. 

But fuppofe this principle of honour, which fome 
men fo much boaft of, did really produce more 
virtues than it ever pretended to; yet, fince the 
very being of that honour depended upon the 
breath, the opinion, or the fancy of the people, 
the virtues derived from it could be of no long or 
certain duration. For example, fuppofe a man, 
from a principle of honour, fhould refolve to be 
juft, or chafte, or temperate, and yet the cenfur- 
ing world fhould take a humour of refufing him 
thofe charadters, he would then think the obliga¬ 
tion at an end. Or, on the other fide, if he 

thought 
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thought he could gain honour by the falfeft and 
vileft a61ion, (which is a cafe that very often hap¬ 
pens), he would then make no fcruple to perform 
it. And God knows, it would be an unhappy 
ftate, to have the religion, the liberty, or the pro¬ 
perty of a people lodged in fuch hands j whit h 
however hath been too often the cafe. 

What I have faid upon this principle of honour, 
may perhaps be thought of fmall concernment to 
moft of you who are my hearers : However, a 
caution was not altogether unnecefTary ; lince tlieie 
is nothing by which not only the vulgar, but^ the 
honed: tradefman hath been lo much deceived, as 
this infamous pretence to honour in too many ot 
their betters. 

Having thus {hewn you the weaknefs and uncer¬ 
tainty of thofe principles which feme men let up 
in the place of confcience to direct them in their 
actions, I {hall now endeavour to prove to you, 
that there is no folid, firm foundation of virtue,^ 
but in a confcience directed by the principles of 
religion. 

There is no way of judging how far we may de¬ 
pend upon the actions of men, otherwile than by 
knowing the motives, and grounds, and caufes or 
them ; and if the motives of our actions be not rc- 
folved and determined into the law of God, they, 
will be precarious and uncertain, and liable to per¬ 
petual changes. I will fhew you what I mean, by 
an example. Suppofe a man thinks it his duty to 
obey his parents, becaufe reafon tells him fo, be- 
caufe he is obliged by gratitude, and becaufe the 
laws of his country command him to do lo: if he 
flops here, his parents can have no killing fecurity ; 
for an occalion may happen, wherein it may be ex¬ 
tremely his interefl to be diiobedient, and where 
the laws of the land can lay no hold upon him : 
therefore, before fuch a man can fafely be trailed, 
he mull proceed farther', and confider that his rea- 
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fon is the gift of God; that God commanded him 
to be obedient to the laws, and did moreover, in a 
particular manner, injoin him to be dutiful to his 
parents; after which, if he lays due weight upon 
thofe confiderations, he will probably continue in 
his duty to the end of his life; becaufe no earthly 
intereft can ever come in competition to balance the 
clanger of offending his Creator, or the happinefs 
of pleafing him. And of all this his confcience 
will,certainly inform him, if he hath any regard 
to religion. 

Secondly, Fear and hope are the two greateft na¬ 
tural motives of all mens adtions. But neither of 
thefe pailions will ever put us in the way of virtue, 
unlefs they be directed by confcience. For altho’ 
virtuous men do fometimes accidentally make their 
way to preferment, yet the world is fo corrupted, 
that no man can reasonably hope to be rewarded in 
it, merely upon account of his virtue. And con- 
fcquently the fear of punifhment in this life will 
preferve men from very few vices ; iince fome of 
the blacked: and bafeft do often prove the fureft 
fteps to favour; fuch as ingratitude, hypocrify, 
treachery^ malice, fubornation, atheifm, and ma¬ 
ny more, which human laws do little concern 
themfelves about. But when confcience placeth 
before us the hopes of everlaffing happinefs, and 
the fears of everlailing mifery, as the reward and 
punifhment of our good or evil adtions, our rea- 
fon can find no way to avoid the force of fuch 
an argument, otherwife than by running into infi¬ 
delity. 

Lajlly ., Confcience will diredf us to love God, and 
to put our whole truft and confidence in him. Our 
love of God will infpire us with a deteftation for 
fin, as what is of all things moft contrary to his 
divine nature ; and if we have an entire confidence 
in him, that will enable us to fubdue and defpife 
all the allurements of the world. 


It 
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It may here be objected, If confcience be fo fure 

a director to us Chriftians in the conduct or our 

lives, how comes it to pafs, that the ancient He 
thens, who had no other lights but thofe of nature 
'and reafon, fhould fo far exceed us m all manner 
of virtue, as plainly appears by many examples 

they have left on record ? . . r tt o „ 

' To which it may be anfwered: Firft, thofe Hea¬ 
thens were extremely ft rift and exa& in the e uca- 
tion of their children: whereas, among us, this 
care is fo much laid afide, that the more God has 
blclied any man with eftate or quality, juft fo much 
the lefs in proportion is the care he takes in the 
education of his children, and particularly of that 
child which is to inherit his fortune ; of which the 
effects are vifible enough among the great ones ol 
the world. ’ Again, thofe Heathens did, m a par- 
ticular manner, inftil the principle into their chil¬ 
dren of loving their country ; which is lo fai other - 
wife now-a-days, that of die fcvcral parties among 
us there is none of theni that feem to have io 
much as heard whether there t}e fuch a virtue in 
the world'; as plainly appears by .their 
and efpecially when they are placed in thofe ftition. 
where they can only have opportunity of mewing 
it. Laftly, the moil confiderable among the Hea¬ 
thens did generally believe rewards and pumfhments 
in a life to come; which is the great principle for 
confcience to work upon: whereas too many ot 
thofe who would be thought the moft confiderable 
among us, do, both by their practices and their 
difeourfes, plainly affirm, that they belie\e nothi 0 
at all of the matter. 

Wherefore, ftnee it hath mamfeitly appeared 
that a religious confcience is the only true iolid 
foundation upon which virtue can be built, give me 
leave, before I conclude, to let you fee how necet- 
ry fuch a confcience is to condu£t us in cveiy ita- 
tion and condition of our lives. 

That 
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That a religious confcience is neceflary in any fta- 
tion, is confelTed even by thofe who tell us that all 
religion was invented by cunning men, in order to 
keep the world in awe. For if religion, by the 
confeffion of its adverfaries, be nceflary toward the 
well-governing of mankind ; then every wife man 
in power will be fure, not only to chufe out for 
every ftation under him, fuch perfons as are moft 
likely to be kept in awe by religion,^ but likewife to 
carry fome appearance of it himfelf, or elfe he is 
a very weak politician. And accordingly, in any 
country, where great perfons afteft to be open de- 
fpifers of religion, their counfels will be found at 
laft to be fully as deftru&ive to the ftate as to the 

church. .. . 

It was the advice of Jethro to lus fon-in-Iaw 
Mofes, to provide able men , fuch as fear Cod, men 
of truth, hating covetoufnefs, and to place fuch over 
the people; and Mofes, who was as wile a ftatefma»i 
at leaft as any in this age, thought fit to follow 
that advice. * Great abilities, without the fear of 
God, are moft dangerous inftruments, when they 
are trufted with power. The laws of man have 
thought fit, that thofe who are called to any office 
of truft fhould be bound by an oath to the faithful 
difeharge of it: but an oath is an appeal to God, 
and therefore can have no influence except upon 
thofe who believe that he is, and that he is a re¬ 
warder of thofe that feek him, and a puniffier of 
thofe who difobey him : and therefore we fee the 
laws themfelves are forced to have recourfe to con¬ 
fcience in thefe cafes ; becaufe their penalties can¬ 
not reach the arts of cunning men, who can find 
ways to be guilty of a thoufand injuftices, without 
being difeovered, or at leaft without being punifh- 
ed. °And the reafon why we find fo many frauds, 
abufes, and corruptions, where any truft is confer¬ 
red, can be no other, than that there is fo little 
confcience and religion left in the world; or at 

VOL.II. ~ E leaft 
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leaft that men, in their choice of inftruments, have 
private ends in view, which are very different from 
the fervice of the public. Befides, is is certain, 
that men who profels to have no religion, are full 
as zealous to bring over profelytes as any 1 apilt 01 
Fanatic can be. And therefore, if thofe who are 
in ftation high enough to be of influence or exam¬ 
ple to others; if thofe (I fay) openly profefs a con¬ 
tempt or difbelief of religion, they will be fure to 
make all their dependents of their own principles ; 
and what fecurity can the public expert from lucli 
perfons, whenever their interefts or their luffs come 
into competition with their duty ? It is very pofu- 
ble for a man who hath the appearance of religion, 
and is a great pretender to confcience, to be wicked 
and a hypocrite; but it is impofiible for a man who 
openly declares againft religion, to give any realon- 
able fecurity that he will not be falfe, and cruel, 
and corrupt, whenever a temptation offers, which 
he values more than he does the power wherewith 
he was trufted. And if fucli a man doth not be¬ 
tray his caufe and his mafter, it is only becaufe the 
temptation was not properly offered, or the ptoht 
was too fmall, or the danger too great. And 
hence it is, that we find lo little truth or juftice 
among us, bccaufe there are fo very few who, ei¬ 
ther in the fervice of the public, or in common 
dealings with each other, do ever look farther than 
their own advantage, and how to guard themfelv es 
againft the laws of the country; which a man may 
do by favour, by fecrecy, or by cunning, though 
he breaks almoft every law of God. 

Therefore, to conclude : It plainly appears, that 
unlefs men are guided by the advice and judgment 
of confcience founded on religion, they can give 
no fecurity that they will be. either good fubjerts, 
faithful fervants of the public, or honeft in then 
mutual dealings ; fince there is no other tie, thro’ 

which the pride, or luff, or avarice, or ambition 
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of mankind will not certainly break one time or 
other. 

Conlider what has been faid, drr. 

In this moral elTay, for I can fcarce call it a fermon, the au¬ 
thor inferts fome very ftriking obfervations upon fuch falfe notions of 
honour as are too prevalent in the world. [Here the particular paf- 
lage is quoted, beginning thus, “ The other falfe principle which 
ic fomc men fet up in the place of confidence,” &c. p . 9. L 1. 
and ending thus, * c in order to revenge it by the death of an adverfary,” 

ibid, /. 27.-But you muft be weary of quotations : and in ex- 

cufe for thofe already made, I can only offer, that in comments upon 
original authors, quotations are often the bed, and perhaps the only 
explanations that can fully anfwer the end propofed. I mean, that 
the original fpirit is fo volatile, as not to admit of the lead: transfufion. 
In ordinary compofitions, the eflence may be extracted, and the fub- 
tiled parts diftilled : but Swift’s lermons appeared a chymical prepa¬ 
ration of fo extraordinary and penetrating a nature, that I was refol- 
ved to lend you as much of the ethereal fpirit as might be fafely con- 
veyed by the pod. Orrery . 


SERMON IV, 

On BROTHERLY LOVE*. 

H e b. xiii. 1. 

Let brotherly love continue. 

TN the early times of the gofpel, the Chriftians 
-*■ were very much diftinguifhed from all other bo¬ 
dies of men, by the great and conftant love they 
bore to each other ; which although it was done in 
obedience to the frequent injunctions of our Savi¬ 
our and his apoftles, yet, I confefs, there feemeth 
to have been likewife a natural reafon, that very 
much promoted it. For the Chriftians then were 
few and fcattered, living under perfecution by the 

* This fermon is not in the Dublin edition, 
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Heathens round about them, in whofe hands wa? 
all the civil and military power; and there is no- 
thins fo apt to unite the minds and hearts ol men, 
or to beget love and tendernefs, as a general di- 
Rreis. The firit diffenfions between Chrtftians took 
their beginning from the errors and herefies that 
arote among them ; many of thofe here has, lome- 
times extinguiflied, and fometimes reviving, or luc- 
teeded by others, remain to this day; and having 
been made inftruments to the pride, avarice, or 
ambition of ill-defigning men, by extinguifhing 
brotherly love, have been the caule of infinite ca¬ 
lamities, as well as corruptions of faith and man¬ 
ners, in the Chriftian world. 

The laft legacy of Chrift was peace and mutual 
love ; but then he foretold, that he came to lend a 
(word upon the earth. The primitive Chriftians 
accepted the legacy, and their fucceffors down to 
the nrefent age have been largely fulfillinghis pro¬ 
phecy. But whate.ver the practice of mankind hath 
been, or (till continues, there is no duty more in¬ 
cumbent upon thofe who profefs the golpel, than 
that of brotherly love ; which whoever could re- 
ftore in any degree among men, would be an lnltru- 
ment of more good to human fociety, than ever 
was, or will be done by all the ftatefmen and poli¬ 
ticians in the world. , T • 

It is upon this fubjeft of brotherly love that I in¬ 
tend to difeourfe at prefent; and the method 1 ot>- 
ferve fhall be as follows. 

1. I will inquire into the caufes of this great 
want of brotherly love among us. 

2. I will lay open the fad efFeds and confluen¬ 
ces which our animolities and mutual hatred have 

^ o I will ufe fome motives and exhortations that 
may perfuade you to embrace brotherly love, and 
continue in it. ^ j 
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I. I {hall inquire into the caufes of this great 
want of brotherly love among us. 

This nation of ours hath for an hundred years 
pall been infefted by two enemies, the Papifts and 
Fanatics ; who each in their turns filled it with 
blood and {laughter, and for a time deftroyed both 
the church and government. The memory of thefe 
events hath put all true Proteftants equally upon 
their guard againft both thefe adverfaries ; who, 
by confequence, do equally hate us. The Fanatics 
revile us, as too nearly approaching to Popery ; 
and the Papifts condemn us, as bordering too much 
on Fanaticifin. The Papifts, God be praifed, are, 
by the wifdom of our laws, put out of all vifible 
pofiibiiity of hurting us ; befides, their religion is 
lb generally abhorred, that they have no advocates 
or abettors among Proteftants to afiiftthem. But 
the Fanatics are to be confidered in another light: 
they have had, of late years, the power, the luck, 
or the cunning, to divide us among ourfelves; they 
have endeavoured to reprefent all thofe who have 
been fo bold as to oppofe their errors and defigns, 
under the character of perfons difafte&ed to the 
government; and they have fo far fucceeded, that 
now-a-days, if a clergyman happens to preach with 
any zeal and vehemence againft the fin or danger of 
fchifm, there will not want too many in his congre¬ 
gation ready enough to cenfure him, as hot and 
high-flying, an inflamer of mens minds, an ene¬ 
my to moderation, and difloyal to his prince. This 
hath produced a formed and fettled divifion be¬ 
tween thofe who profefs the fame doftrine and dif- 
cipline, while they who call themfelves moderate, 
are forced to widen their bottom, by facrificing 
their principles and their brethren to the incroach- 
ments and infolence of diflenters; who are there¬ 
fore anfwerable, as a principal caufe of all that ha¬ 
tred and anhnofity now reigning among us. 

Another 
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Another caufe of the great want of brotherly 
love, is the weaknefs and folly of too many among 
you of the lower fort, who are made the tools and 
inftruments of your betters to work their defigns, 
wherein you have no concern. Your numbers 
make vou of ufe, and cunning men take the ad¬ 
vantage by putting words into your mouths whic 
vou do not underhand ; then they fix good or ill 
characters to thofe words, as it beft ferves then 
purpofes ; and thus you are taught to love or hate, 
vou know not what or why; you often fufpert 
your beft friends and neareft neighbours, even 
your teacher himfelf, without any reafon, it vour 
leaders once taught you to call him by a name 
which they tell you fignifieth fome very baa 

th A S *third caufe of our great want of brotherly 
love feemeth to be, that this duty is not fo often in¬ 
filled on from the pulpit, as it ought to be in iuen 
times as thefe : on the contrary, it is to be doubt¬ 
ed, whether dortrines are not fometimes delivered 
by an ungoverned zeal, a delire to be diftmgudh d, 
or a view of intereft, which produce quite different 
effects: when, upon occafions fet apart to return 
thanks to God for fome public bleffing, the time is 
employed in furring up one part of the congrega¬ 
tion againft the other, by reprefentations of things 
and perfons, which God in his mercy forgive thole 
who are guilty of. 

The lalt caufe I fhall mention of the want of 
brotherly love, is that unhappy difpofition towards 
politics among the trading people, which hath been 
induftrioufly inftilled into them. In former times, 
the middle and lower fort of mankind feldom gain¬ 
ed or loft by the faClions of the kingdom ; and 
therefore were little concerned in them, furthei 
than as matter of talk and amufement: but now 
the meaneft dealer will expert to turn the penny by 
the merits of his party. He can reprefent his neig 1- 

bour 
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bour as a man of dangerous principles ; can bring 
a railling accufation againft him, perhaps a crimi¬ 
nal one ; and lb rob him of his livelihood, and find 
his own account by that much more than if he had 
difparaged his nighbour’s goods, or defamed him 
as a cheat. For l'o it happens, that inftcad of in¬ 
quiring into the Ikill or honefty of thole kind of 
people, the manner is now to inquire into their 
party, and to reject or encourage them according¬ 
ly; which proceeding hath made our people in ge¬ 
neral fuch able politicians, that all the artifice, flat¬ 
tery, difllmulation, diligence and dexterity in un¬ 
dermining each other, which the fatirical wit of 
men hath charged upon courts; together with all 
the rage and violence, cruelty and injuftice, which 
have been ever imputed to public aflemblies; are 
with us (fo polite are we grown) to be feen among 
our meanefl: traders and artificers in the greateft 
perfe&ion. All which, as it may be matter of fome 
humiliation to the wife and mighty of this world, 
fo the effe&s thereof may perhaps in time prove 
very different from what, I hope in charity, were 
ever forefeen or intended. 

IL I will therefore, now, in the fecond place, 
lay open fome of the fad effects and confequences 
which our animolities and mutual hatred have pro¬ 
duced. 

And the firfl: ill confequence is, that our want 
of brotherly love hath almofi: driven out all fenfc 
of religion from among us; which cannot well be 
otherwife : for fince our Saviour laid fo much 
weight upon his difciples loving one another, that 
he gave it among his laft inftru&ions; and fince the 
primitive Chriftians are allowed to have chiefly pro¬ 
pagated the faith, by their flrift obfervance of that 
inftru&ion ; it mufk follow, that, in proportion as 
brotherly love declineth, Chriftianity will do fo 
too. The little religion there is in the world, hath 

been 
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deration with refpeft to the diflenters can be at all 
applied to their religion, but is purely perfonal or 
prudential. No good man repineth at the liberty 
of confcience they enjoy; and perhaps a very mo¬ 
derate divine may think better of their loyalty than 
others do ; or, to fpeak after the manner of men, 
may think it neceflary, that all Proteftants fhould 
be united againft the common enemy; or out of 
difcretion, or other reafons beft known to himfelf, 
be tender of mentioning them at all. But Rill the 
errors of the diflenters are all fixed and determin¬ 
ed ; and muft, tipon demand, be acknowledged by 
all the divines of our church, whether they be call¬ 
ed, in party-phrafe, high or low, moderate or vio¬ 
lent. And further, I believe it would be hard to 
find many moderate divines, who, if their opinion 
were allced, whether diflenters fhould be trufted 
with power, could according to their confidences 
anfwer in the affirmative: from whence it is plain, 
that all the ftir which the Fanatics have made with 
this word moderation , was only meant to increafe 
our divifions, and widen them fo far as to make 
room for themfelves to get in between. And this 
is the only fcheme they ever had (except that of de- 
ftroying root and branch) for the uniting of Pro¬ 
teftants, they fo much talk of. 

I fhall mention but one ill confequence more, 
which attends our want of brotherly love; that it 
hath put an end to all hofpitality and friendfhip, all 
good correfpondence and commerce between man¬ 
kind. There are indeed fuch things as leagues and 
confederacies among thofe of the fame party; but 
furely God never intended, that men fhould be fo 
limited in the choice of their friends : however, 
fo it is in town and country, in every parifh and 
ftreet; the paftor is divided from his flock, the fa¬ 
ther from his fon, and the houfe often divided a- 
gainft itfelf. Mens very natures are foured, and 
their paffions inflamed, when they meet in party- 
Vol.II. F clubs, 
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clubs, and fpend their time in nothing elfe but rail¬ 
ing at the oppofite fide j thus every man alive a- 
xnong us is encompaffed with a million of enemies 
of his own country, among which his oldeft . 
quaintance, and friends, and kindred themfelves, 
are often of the number. Neither can people oi 
different parties mix together without conitraint, 
fufpicion, and jealoufy ; watching every 'vordthey 
l'peak, for fear of giving offence ; or elfe falling 
into rudenefs and reproaches, and fo leaving them¬ 
felves open to the malice and corruption ot mform- 

ers who were never more numerous or expert in 

their trade. And, as a further addition to this 
evil, thofe very few, who, by the goodnefs and 
'»enerofity of their nature, do in their own heai ts 
defpife this narrow principle, of confining their 
friendship and efteem, their charity and good offi¬ 
ces, to thofe of their own party, yet dare not dii- 
cover their good inclinations, for fear of lofing 
their favour and intereft. And others, again, 
whom God had formed with mild and gentle dii- 
pofitions, think it neceffary to put a iorce upon 
their own tempers, by afting a noify, violent, ma¬ 
licious part, as a means to be diftmguffhed. ihus 
hath party got the better of the very genius and 
conftitution of our people; fo that whoever reads 
the character of the Engliih in former ages, will 
lvardly believe their prefent pofterity to be Oj. the 
lame nation or climate. 


Ill I fit all now, in the laft place, make ufe of 
fome motives and exhortations, that may periuade 
you to embrace brotherly love, and to continue in 
it. Let me apply my fell' to you of the lower lort, 
and defire you will confider, when any of you make 
ufe of fair and enticing words to draw in cuftom- 
ers, whether you do it for their fakes or your own. 
And then for whofe fakes do you think it is, that 

your leaders arc fo induftrious to put into your 

heads 
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heads all that party-rage and virulence ? Is it not to 
make you the tools and inftruments, by which they 
work out their own defigns ? Has this fpirit of fac¬ 
tion been ufeful to any of you in your worldly 
concerns, except to thofe who have traded in whif- 
pering, backbiting, or informing, and wanted fkill 
or honefty to thrive by fairer methods ? It is nobu- 
linefs of yours to inquire, who is at the head of 
armies, or of councils, unlefs you had power and 
ikill to chufe, neither of which is ever like to be 
your cafe i and therefore to fill your heads with 
fears and hatred of perfons and things of which it 
is impoffible you can ever make a right judgement, 
or to fet you at variance with your neighbour, be- 
caufe his thoughts are not the fame as yours, is not 
only in a very grofs manner to cheat you of your 
time and quiet, but likewife to endanger your 
fouls. 

Secondly , In order to reftore brotherly love, let 
me earneftly exhort you to ftand firm in your reli¬ 
gion, I mean the true religion hitherto eftablifhed 
among us; without varying in the leaft, either to 
Popery on the one fide, or to Fanaticifm on the o- 
ther: and in a particular manner beware of that 
word, moderation ; and believe it, that your neigh¬ 
bour is not immediately a villain, a Papift, and a 
traitor, becaufe the Fanatics and their adherents 
will not allow him to be a moderate man. Nay, 
it is very probable, that your teacher himfelf may 
be a loyal, pious, and able divine, without the 
leaft grain of moderation, as the word is too fre¬ 
quently underftood. Therefore, to fet you right 
in this matter, I will lay before you the character 
of a truly moderate man ; and then I will give you 
the defcription of fuch an one who falfely pretend- 
eth to that title. 

A man truly moderate is fteady in the doftrine 
and difcipline of the church, but with a due Chri- 
ftian charity to all who diffent from it out of a 

F 2 principle 
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principle of confcience; the freedom of which, he 

fhinketh, ought to be fully allowed, as long as it 
not a bufed: but never trufted with power, ne 
is ready to defend with his life and fortune the Pro* 
Sftan/fucceffion, and .he Proteftanc eftabWh«i 
faith, againft all invaders whatfoever. He is t 
niving the crown its juft prerogative, and th p 
Se their juft liberties. He hateth no man for d,f- 
ferine from him in political opinions ; nor doth he 
Ihink it a maxim infallible. That virtue (hould al- 
ways attend upon favour, and vice npon d»r g race. 
Thefe are fome few lineaments m the charafler of a 
truly moderate man. Let us nowcompare it with 
the defection of one who ufually paffeth undei 

th T moderate man, in the new meaning of the 
word, is one to whom all religion is »?difteren , 
who, although he denominates himfelf of the 
church, regardeth it no more than a conventicle. 
He perpetually raileth at the body of the clergy, 
with exceptions only to a very few, who he hopeth, 
and probably upon falfe grounds, are as ready to 
betrav their rights and properties as himfelf. He 
thinks the power of the people can never be too 
great nor that of the prince too little; and yet this 
very notion he publifheth, as his beft argument to 
prove him a moft loyal fubjeft Every opinion m 
government that differeth in the leaft H 

tends direftly to Popery, flavery, and rebellion 
Whoever lieth under the frown of power, can 1 
his judgement neither have common feme, common 
honefty, nor religion. Laftly his devotion con, 
fifteth in drinking gibbets, confufion, and damna¬ 
tion : in profanely idolizing the memory of one 
dead prince, and ungratefully trampling upon the 

allies of another. . _ , 

By thefe marks you will eafxly diftjnguifh a truly 

moderate man from thofe who are commonly, but 
very falfely, fo called : and while perfons thus qua- 
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lifted are fo numerous and fo noily, fo full of zeal 
and induftry to gain profelytes, and fpread their o- 
pinions among the people, it cannot be wondered 
that there fhould be fo little brotherly love left a- 
mong us. 

Lajlly t It would probably contribute to reftore 
fome degree of brotherly love, if we would but coni' 
lider, that the matter of thofe difputes which inflame 
us to this degree, doth not in its own nature at all 
concern the generality of mankind. Indeed, as to 
thofe who have been great gainers or lofers by the 
changes of the world, the cafe is different; and to 
preach moderation to the firft, and patience to the 
laft, would perhaps be to little purpofe. But what 
is that to the bulk of the people, who are not 
properly concerned in the quarrel, although evil 
inftruments have drawn them into it ? For if the 
reafonable men on both lides were to confer opi¬ 
nions, they would find neither religion, -loyalty, 
nor intereft, are at all affeCted in this difpute. Not 
religion, becaufe the members of the church on 
both lides profefs to agree in every article: not 
loyalty to our prince; which is pretended to by one 
party as much as the other, and therefore can be 
no fubjeCt for debate: not intereft, for trade and 
induftry lie open to all; and, what is further, con- 
cerneth only thofe who have expectations from the 
public. So that the body of the people, if they 
knew their own good, might yet live amicably to¬ 
gether, and leave their betters to quarrel among 
themfelves, who might alfo probably foon come to 
a better temper, if they were lefs feconded and fup- 
ported by the poor deluded multitude. 

I have now done with my text; which I confefs 
to have treated in a manner more fuited to the pre- 
fent times, than to the nature of the fubjeCI in ge¬ 
neral. That I have not been more particular in ex¬ 
plaining the feveral parts and properties of this 
great duty of brotherly love, the apoftle to the 

Theflalonians 
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Theffalonians will plead m y excufe ' “ 
‘‘brotherly love,” (faith he), “ ye «e d "Ot 'ha 
“ I write unto you; for ye yourfelves ai w taug 
“ of God to love one another.” So that not hi g 
remains to add, but our prayers to God that 
would pleafe to reftore and continue this gr eat y 

of brotherly love or charity among us, the y 
bond of peace and of all virtues. 


Nov.'io. 17*7* 



SERMON V. 

The difficulty of knowing one’s felf *. 


2 Kings viii. 13. part of it. 

And Hazaelfaid, But what, is thy fervant a dog ,, 
that he Jhould do this great thing ? 


W E have a very (ignal inftance of the deceitful- 
nefs of the heart reprefented to us in th f Per- 
fon of Hazael; who was fent to the prophet Elilha, 


* The manufeript title-page of the following fermon being loft 

v ing a great Similitude to the Dean’s, made him willing to lay it be- 
fore ihe public; that they might judge whether the (lyle and in ¬ 
ner alfe do not render it Hill more pr bable to be his. Dublin edition, 
IVii take no notice of this fermon, as it is evidently not com- 
pofed by the Dean. Orrery, 


to 
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to inquire of the Lord, concerning his mailer the 
King of Syria’s recovery. For the man of God 
having told him that the king might recover from 
the diforder he was then labouring under, began to 
let and fallen his countenance upon him of a fud- 
den, and^ to break out into the mod violent expref- 
lions of forrow, and a deep concern for it: where¬ 
upon, when Hazael, full of ihame and confufion, 
allied, “ Whyweepeth my lord?” he anfwered* 
“ Becaufe I know the evil that thou wilt do unto 
“ children of Ilrael: Their ftrong holds wilt 
£ ‘ thou let on lire, and their young men wilt thou 
“ flay with the fword, and wilt dalh their children, 
“ and rip up their women with child.” Thus 
much did the man of God fay and know of him, 
by a light darted into his mind" from heaven. But 
Hazael, not knowing himfelf fo well as the other 
did, was harried and amazed at the relation, and 
would not believe it pofiible, that a manof his tem¬ 
per could ever run out into fuch enormous inftan- 
ces of cruelty and inhumanity: “ What,” fays he, 
“ is thy fervant a dog, that he lliould do this great 
“ thing?” 

And yet, for all this, it is highly probable, that 
he was then that very man he could not imagine 
himfell to be: for we find him, on the very next 
day after his return, in a very treacherous anddif- 
loyal manner, murdering his own matter, and u • 
furping his kingdom ; which was but a prologue to 
the fad tragedy which he afterwards a fled upon the 
people of llfael. 

And now the cafe is but very little better with 
moft men, than it was with Hazael. However it 
cometh to pals, they are wonderfully unacquainted 
with their own temper and difpofition, and know 
very little of what pafieth within them: for of fo 
many proud, ambitious, revengeful, envying, and 
ill-natured perfons that are in the world, where is 
there one of them, who, although he hath all the 

fymptoms 
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fymptoms of the vice appearing upon every occa- 
lon, can look fvith fuch an impartial eye upon 
Self, as to believe that the imputation thrown 
upon him is not altogether groundleft and unfair, 
who, if he were told, by men of a difeerning fp»- 
rit and a ftrong conje&ure, of all the evil and a - 
furd things which that falfe heart of bis would at 
one tiifie or other betray him into *oidd no be* 
lieve as little, and wonder as much, as Hazael did 
before him ? Thus, for inftance, tell an angry pei- 
fon, that he is weak and impotent, and of no co 
fiftency of mind; teU him, that fuch or fuch a lit- 
tie accident, which he may then defpife, and think 
much below a pafiion, fhall hereafter make him 
Eiy and do feveral abfurd, mdifereet, and mifbc 
coming things : he may perhaps own, that he ha 
a fpirit of refentment within him, that will not let 
him be impofed on ; but he fondly imagines, that 
he cart lay a becoming reftraint upon it when c 
pleafes, although it is ever running away with him 

into fome indecency or other. 

Therefore, to bring down the words of my tex, 
to our prefent occafion, I fhall endeavour, in a fur¬ 
ther profecution of them, to evince the great ne- 
ccfTity of a nice and curious mlpeaion into the ie- 
Veral recedes of the heart; that being the lured 
and the ihorteft method that a wickea man cart 
take to reform himfelf. For let us but op t u 
fountain, and the dreams will fpend and wade 
themfelves away in a very little time : but if we go 
about, like children, to raife a bank, and to ltop 
the current, not taking notice all the while of the 
fpring which continually feedeth it; when the next 
flood of a temptation rifeth, and breaketh in upon 
it then we fliall find, that we have begun at the 
wrong end of our duty, and that wc are very little 
more the better for it, than if we had iat fill, anu 
tuade no advances at all. ^ 
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But, in order to a clearer explanation of the 
point, I lhall l'peak to thefe following particulars, 

r. By endeavouring to prove, from particular 
inftances, that man is generally the moll ignorant 
creature in the world of himlelf. 

2 . By inquiring into the grounds and reafons of 
this ignorance. 

3. And laftlv, by propoling feveral advantages 
that do molt all'uredly attend a due improvement in* 
the knowledge of ourl'elves. 

I. Firft then, To prove that man is generally the 
moft ignorant creature in the world c f himfeif: 

To purfue the heart of man through all the in¬ 
ftances of life, in all its feveral windings and turn¬ 
ings, and under that infinite variety of fhapes and 
appearances whicfi it putteth on, would be a diffi¬ 
cult and almolf impoffible undertaking : fo that I 
fhall confine myfelf to l'u’ch as have a nearer refe¬ 
rence to the prefent occafion, and do, upon a clo- 
fer view, Ihew themfelves through the whole bufi- 
nefs of repentance, For we all know what it is to 
repent ; but whether he repenteth him truly of his 
fins or not, who can know it P 

Now, the great duty of repentance is chiefly made 
up of thefe two parts ; a hearty forrow for the fol¬ 
lies and mifcarriages of the time pall, and a full 
purpofe and refolution of amendment for the time 
to come. And now, to Ihew the falfenefs of the 
heart in both thefe parts of repentance. And, 

Firft, As to a hearty forrow for the fins and mif- 
riages of the time paft : Is there a more ufual thing 
than for a man to impofe upon himfeif, by putting 
on a grave and demure countenance, by calling a 
fevetelook into his paft conduct, and making fome 
few pious and devout reflexions upon it, and then 
to believe that he hath repented to an excellent pur- 
pole, without ever letting it ftep forth into praXice, 
Vol.II. G and 
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and fhew itfclf in a holy converfation ? Nay, fome 
perfons do carry the deceit a little higher; who, if 
they can but bring themfelves to weep for their 
lins, are then full of an ill-grounded confidence 
and fecurity; never confidering, that all this may 
prove to be no more than the very garb and out¬ 
ward drefs of a contrite heart, which another 
heart, as hard as the nether millftone, may as well 
put on. For tears and fighs, however in fome 
perfons they may be decent and commendable ex- 
preflions of a godly forrow, are neither neceflary, 
nor infallible ligns of a true and unfeigned repent¬ 
ance : not neceflary, becaufe fometimes, and in 
fome perfons, the inward grief and anguifh of the 
mind may be too big to be exprefled by fo little a 
thing as a tear; and then it turneth its edge in- 
ward£ upon the mind ; and, like thofe wounds of 
the body which bleed inwardly, it generally proves 
the molt fatal and dangerous to the whole body of 
iin: not infallible, becaufe a very fmall portion of 
forrow may make fome tender difpolitions melt, and 
break out into tears; or a man may pearhaps weep 
at parting with his fins, as he would to bid the lall 
farewell to an old friend, that he was furc never to 
fee again. 

But there is Hill a more pleafant cheat in this af¬ 
fair, that when we find a deadnefs, and a llrange 
kind of unaptnefs and indifpofition to all impref- 
fions of religion, and that we cannot be as truly 
forry for our fins as we fhould be, we then pre¬ 
tend to be lorry that we are not more forry for 
them ; which is not lefs abfurd and irrational, than 
that a man fhould pretend to be very angry at a 
thing ; becaufe he did not know how to be angry 
at all. 

But after all, what is wanting in this part of re¬ 
pentance, we expert to make it up in the next; and 
to that purpofe we put on a refolution of amend¬ 
ment, which we take to be as firm as a houfe built 
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upon a rock ; fo that let the floods arife, and the 
winds blow, and the ftreams beat vehemently upon 
it, nothing fhall fhake it into ruin and diforder. 
We doubt not, upon the ftrengtk of this refolve, 
to ftand faft and unmoved amidif the florm of a 
temptation ; and do firmly believe, at the time we 
"make it, that nothing in the world will ever be able 
to make us commit thofe fins over again, which we 
have fo firmly refolved againft. 

Thus many a time have we come to the facra- 
ment of the Lord’s fupper, with a full purpofe of 
amendment, and with as full a perfuafion of put¬ 
ting that fame purpofe into practice ; and yet have 
we not all as often broke that good purpofe, and 
falfified that fame perfuafion, by ftarting afide, like 
a broken bow, into thofe very fins which we then 
lb folemnly and fo confidently declared againft ? 

Whereas, had but any other perfon entered with 
us into a vow fo folemn, that he had taken the 
holy facrament upon it, I believe had be but once 
deceived us by breaking in upon the vow, we fhould 
hardly ever after be prevailed upon to truft that 
man again, although we ftill continue to truft our 
own hearts, againft reafon and againft experience. 

This indeed is a dangerous deceit enough ; and 
will of courfe betray all thofe well-meaning perfons 
into fin and folly, who are apt to take religion for 
a much eafier thing than it is. But this is not the 
only miftake we are apt to run into : we do not on¬ 
ly think fometimes that we can do more than we 
can do, but fometimes that we are incapable of do¬ 
ing lefs: An error of another kind indeed, but 
not lefs dangerous, arifing from a diffidence and 
falfe humility: for how much a wicked man can 
do in the bufinefs of religion, if he would do his 
beft, is very often more than he can tell. 

Thus nothing is more common, than to fee a 
wicked man running headlong into fin and folly, a- 
gainft his reafon, againft his religion, and againft 

G 2 his 
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Lis God. Tell him, that what he is going to do will 
be an infinite difparagement to his underftanding* 
which at another time he fetteth no fmall value 
upon ; tell him, that it will blacken his reputation, 
which he had rather die for than lofe; tell him, 
that the pleafure of the lin is fhort and tranfient, 
and leaveth a vexatious kind of fting behind it, 
whidh will very hardly be drawn forth; tell him, 
that this is one of thofe things for which God wi.l 
moft iurely bring him to judgment, which he pre- 
tendeth to believe with a full affurance and perlua- 
iion : And yet, for all this, he fhutteth his eyes 
a gain ft all conviction, and rufheth into the fin, like 
a horfe into the battle ; as if he had nothing left 
to do, but, like a filly child, to wink hard, and to 
think to efcape a certain and an infinite mifehief, 
only by endeavouring not to fee it. 

And now tofhew that the heart hath given in a 
falfe report of the temptation, we may learn from 
this, that the fame weak man would refift and ma¬ 
iler the fame powerful temptation, tipon confidera- 
tions of infinitely lefs value than thofe which reli¬ 
gion offeretli, nay, iuchvile confiderations, that the 
grace of God cannot, without blaiphemy, be fup- 
pofed to add any manner of force and efficacy to 
them. Thus, for inftance, it would be an hard 
matter to drefs up a fin in luch foft and tempting 
circumitances, that a truly covetous man would not 
re lift for a confiderable fum of money; when nei¬ 
ther the hopes of heaven nor the fears of hell 
could make an impreffion upon him before. But 
can any tiling be a furer indication of the decitful- 
nefs of the heart, than thus to lhew mpre courage, 
refolution, and activity, in an ill caufe, than it doth 
in a good one ? and to exert itfelf to better pur- 
pofe, when it is to ferve its own pride, or lull, or 
revenge, or any other paffion, than when it is to 
ferve God upon the motives of the gofpel, and up¬ 
on all the arguments that have ever been made u;e 
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of to bring men over to religion and a good life ? 
And thus having fhewn that a man is wonderfully 
apt to deceive and impofe upon himfelf, in palling 
through the feveral ltages of that great duty, 
repentance, I proceed now, in the 

II. Second plate, to inquire into the grounds and 
reafons of this ignorance, and to fhew whence it 
cometh to pafs* that a man, the only creature in the 
world that can reflect and look into himfelf, fhould 
know fo litle of what pafleth within him, and be fo 
very much unacquainted even with the ftanding 
difpofitions and complexion of his own heart. 
The prime reafon of it is, becaufe we fo very fel- 
dom converfe with ourfelves, and take fo little no¬ 
tice of what pafleth within us. For a man can no 
more know his own heart than he can know his 
own face, any other way than by reflection : He 
may as well tell over every feature of the fmaller 
portions of his face without the help of a looking- 
glafs, as he can tell all the inward bents and ten- 1 
dencies of the fold, thofe ftanding features 
and lineaments of the inward man, and know all 
the various changes that this is liable to, from 
cuftom, from paflion, and from opinion, without 
a very frequent ufe of looking within himfelf. 

For our paflion and inclinations are not always 
upon the wing, and always moving towards their 
refpeCtive objeCts; but retire now and then into the 
more dark and hidden recedes of the heart, where 
they lie concealed for a while, until a frefh occa- 
flon calls them forth again ; fo that not every 
tranflent, oblique glance upon the mind, can bring 
a man into a through knowlege of all its ftrengths 
and weaknefles; far a man may fometimes turn the 
eye of the mind inward upon itfelf, as he may be¬ 
hold his natural face in a glafs, and go away, and 
ftraight forget what manner of man he was. But 
a man mult rather fit down, and unravel every 

afrion 
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aaion of the pad day into all its circumftances and 
particularities, and obferve how every little thing 
moved and adeffed him, and what manner of ini - 
preflion it made upon his heart: This done with 
that frequency and carefulnefs which the impoi- 
tance of the duty doth require, would in a lliort 
time bring him into a near and intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with himfelf. 

But when men, indead of this, do pafs away 
months and vears in a perfect flumber of the mind 
without once awaking it, it is no wonder they 
Ihould be fo very ignorant of themfelves, and know 
very little more of what pafleth within them than 
the very beads which periih. But here it may not 
be amils to inquire into the reafons why mod men 
have fo little converfation with themfelves. 

And, 17?, Becaule this refle&ion is a work and 
labour of the mind, anu cannot be performed with¬ 
out lome pain and difficulty. For, before a man 
can reflect upon himfelf, and look into his heart 
with a fteady eye, he mud contraCI his light, and 
colledt all his fcattered and roving thoughts into 
fome order and compais, that he may be able to 
take a clear and didinCt view of them ; he mud 
retire from the world for a while, and be unatten- 
tive to all impreffions of fenfe ; And how hard 
and painful a thing mud it needs be to a man ot 
paffion and infirmity, amidd iuch a crowd of ob¬ 
jects that are continually driking upon the lenl'e, 
and foliciting the affections, not to be moved and 
interrupted by one or other of them ! But, 

2 diy, Another reafon why we fo feldom converfe 
with ourfelves, is, becaufe the buiinefs of the world 
taketh up all our time, and leaveth us no portion 
of it to fpend upon this great work and labour of 
the mind. Thus twelve or fourteen years pafs i- 
way before we can well difcern good from evil; 
and of the red fo much goeth away in deep, fo 
much in the ordinary bufinefs of life, and lo much 

in 
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in the proper bufinefs of our callings, that we have 
none to lay out upon the more ferious and religious 
employments. Every man’s life is an imperfedt fort 
of a circle,which he repeateth and runneth over 
everyday; he hath a fet of thoughts, defires, and 
inclinations, which return upon him in their pro¬ 
per time and order, and will very hardly be laid a- 
iide to make room for any thing new and uncom¬ 
mon : So that call upon him when you pleafe, to 
iet about the ftudy of his own heart, and you arc 
fure to find him pre-engaged ; either he hath fome 
bufinefs to do, or fome diverfion to take, fome ac¬ 
quaintance that he muft vifit, or fome company 
that he muft entertain, or fome crofs accident hath 
put him out of humour, and unfitted him for fuch 
a grave employment. And thus it comes to pafs, 
that a man can never find leifure to look into him- 
felf, becaufe he doth not fet apart fome portion of 
the day for that very purpole, but fooliihly defer- 
reth it- fi'om one day to another, until his glafs is 
almoft run out, and he is called upon to give a mi- 
ierable account of himfelf in the other world. 
But, 

3 d(y> Another reafon why a man doth not more 
frequently converfe with himfelf, is, becaufe fuch 
a converfation with his own heart may difcover 
fome vice or fome infirmity lurking within him, 
which he is very unwilling to believe himfelf guilty 
of. For can there be a more ungrateful thing to a 
man, than to find, that, upon anearer view, he is 
not that perfon he took himfelf to be? that he hath 
neither the courage, nor the honefty, nor the pie¬ 
ty, nor the humility, that he dreamed he had? 
that a very little pain, for inftance, putteth him out 
of patience, and as little pleafure fofteneth and 
diiarmeth him into eafe and wantonnefs ? that 
he hath been at more pains, and labour, and 
eoft, to be revenged of an enemy, than to oblige 

the 
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the beft friend he hath in the world ? that he can. 
not bring liimfelfto fay his prayers without a great 
dealofreluftancy; and when he doth fay them, 
the fpirit and fervour of devotion evaporate in a 
very P ihort time, and he can fcarcely hold out a 
prayer of ten lines, without a number of idle and 
impertinent, if not vain and wicked thoughts com¬ 
ing* into his head ? Thefe are very unwelcome f 
coveries that a man may make of himfelf; lot 
it is no wonder that everyone who is already nuih- 
ed with a good opinion of himfelf, Ihould rather 
iludy how to run away from it, than how tp con- 

verfe with his own heart. ,, , •« 

But further, if a man were both able and wil¬ 
ling to retire into his own heart, and to let apart 
fome portion of the day for that very purpofe; yet 
he is ftill difabled from palling a fair and impartial 
judgment upon himfelf, by feveral difficulties, a- 
riling partly from prejudice and prepofleffion, 
partly from the lower appetites and inclinations, 

A 1 ft That the bufinefs of prepofleffion may lead 
and betray a man into a falfe judgment of his own 
heart. For we may obferve, that the fir ft opinion 
we take up of any thing, or of any perfon, doth 
generally (tick clofe to us; the nature of the mind 
being fuch, that it cannot but defire, and conic- 
quently endeavour, to have fome certain prin¬ 
ciples to go upon, fomething fixed and immove¬ 
able, whereon it may reft and fupport ltfelf. 
And hence it cometh to pafs, that fome perlons 
are with fo much difficulty brought to think well of 
A man they have once entertained an ill opinion of; 
and, perhaps, that too for a very abftlrd and un¬ 
warrantable reafon. But how much more difficult 
then muft it be, for a man who taketh up a fond 
opinion of his own heart, long before he hath ei¬ 
ther years or fenfe enough to underhand it, eitner 
to be perGuaded out of it by himfelf, whom 
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loveth fo well; or, by another, whofe intereft or 
diverflon it may be to make him afhamed of him* 
iclf? Then, 

idly , As to the difRctilties arifing from the in¬ 
ferior appetites and inclinations, let any man look 
into his own heart, and obferve in how different 
a light, and under what different complexions, any 
two lins, of equal turpitude and malignity, do ap¬ 
pear to him, if he hath but a ftrong inclination to 
the one, and none at all to the other. That which 
he hath an inclination to, is always drefled up in 
all the falfe beauty that a fond and bufy imagina¬ 
tion can give it; the other appeareth naked and 
deformed, and in all the true cirumftances of folly 
and difhonour. Thus, healing is a vice that 
few gentlemen are inclined to ; and they juftly 
think it below die dignity of a man, to ftoop to fo 
bale and low a fin : But no principle of honour, 
no workings of the mind and confcience, not the 
{fill voice of mercy, not the dreadful call of judg¬ 
ment, nor any confiderations whatever, can put a 
ftop to that violence and oppreffion, that pride and 
ambition, that revelling and wantonnefs, which 
we every day we meet with in the world. Nay, it 
is eafy to obferve very different thoughts in a man, 
of the fin that he is moft fond of, according to the 
different ebbs and flows of his inclination to it. 
For as foon as the appetite is alarmed, and feizeth 
upon the heart, a little cloud gathereth about the 
head, and fpreadeth a kind of darknefs over the 
face of the foul, whereby it is hindered from 
taking a clear and diftin£l view of things : But no 
fooner is the appetite tired and fatiated, but the 
fame cloud palfeth away like a lhadow, and a new 
light fpringing up in the mind of a fudden, the 
man feeth much more, both of the folly and of 
the danger of the fin, than he did before. 

And thus having done with the feveral reafons, 
why man, the only creature iti the world that can 
Vol.II. ' H reflet 
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refleft and look into himfelf, is To very ignorant of 
what pafleth within him, and io much unacquaint¬ 
ed with the handing difpolitions and complexions 
of his own heart : I proceed now, in the 

HI. Third and laft place, to lay down feveral 
advantages, that do moji ajfuredly attend a due im¬ 
provement in the knowledge of ourfelves. And, 

1. One great advantage is, that it tendeth very 
much to mortify and humble a man into a modeit 
and low opinion of himfelf. For let a man take a 
nice and curious infpettion into all the feveral re¬ 
gions of the heart, and obferve every thing irregu¬ 
lar and amils within him ; for inftance, how nar¬ 
row and lhort-fighted a thing is the undemanding ! 
upon how little reafon do we take up an opinion, 
and upon how much lei's fometimes do we lay it 
down again- ! how weak and falfe ground do we 
often walk upon, with the biggeft confidence and 
aflurance ; and. how tremulous and doubtful we 
are very often, where no doubt is to be made . 
again, how wild and impertinent, how buly and. 
incoherent a tiling is the imagination, even in the 
beft and wifeft men ; infomuch that every man 
may be faid to be mad, but every man doth not 
{hew it! Then, as to the paffions, how noily, how 
turbulent,and how tumultuous are they ! how ealily 
are they ftirred and fet a-going; how eager and hot 
in the purfuit, and what ftrange dilorder and con- 
fulion do they throw a man into, fo that he can nei¬ 
ther think, nor fpeak, nor ad, as he lliould do, 
while he is under the dominion of any of them. 

Thus, let every man look with a levere and im¬ 
partial eye into all the difl'ind regions of the heart; 
and, no doubt, feveral deformities and irregulari- 
ties that he never thought of, will open and dil- 
dole themfelves upon fo near a view ; and rather 

make the man ailiamed of himfelf, than proud. 

2. A 
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2. A due improvement in the knowlege of our- 
felves, doth certainly fecureus from the fly and in- 
finuating afTaults of flattery. There is not in the 
world a bafer, and more hateful thing, than flattery 
It proceedeth from fomuch falfenefsand infincerity 
in the man that giveth it, and often dilcovereth ib 
much weaknefs and folly in the man that taketh it, 
that it is hard to tell which of the two is molt to be 
blamed. Every man of common fenfe can demon- 
ftrate in fpeculation and may be fully convinced, 
that all the praifes and commendations of the Avhole 
world can add no more to the real and intrinfic va¬ 
lue of a .man, than they can add to his ftature. 
And yet, for all this, men of the belt fenfe and 
piety when they come down to the practice, cannot 
forbear thinking much better of themfelves, when 
they have the good fortune to be fpoken well of by 
other perfons. 

But the meaning of this abfurd proceeding feem- 
eth to be no other than this; There are few men 
that have fo intimate an acquaintance with their 
own hearts, as to know their own real worth, and 
how to fet a juft rate upon themfelves ; and there¬ 
fore they do not know, but that he who praifes them 
moft, may be moft in the right of it. For, no doubt 
if a man were ignorant of the true value of a thing 
he loved as well as himfelf, he would meafure the 
worth of it according totheefteem of him who bid- 
deth moft for it, rather than of him that biddeth lefs. 

Therefore the moft infalliable wav to dilintantde 
a man from the fnares of flattery, is, to confult and 
ftudy his own heart; for whoever does that well, 
will hardly be fo abfurd, as to take another man’s 
word, before his own fenfe and experience. 

3. Another advantage from this kind of ftudy, 
is this, that it teacheth a man how to behave him¬ 
felf patiently, when he has the ill fortune to be cen- 
fured and abufed by other people. For a man who 
is thoroughly acquainted with his own heart, doth 

H 2 already 
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already know much more evil of himfelf than any 
body elfe can tell him; and when any one Ipeak- 
eth ill of him, he rather thanketh God, that he 
can fay no worfe. For could hi$ enemy but look 
into the dark and hidden recedes of the heart, 
he conlidereth what a number of impure thoughts 
he might there fee brooding and hovering like a 
dark cloud upon the face of the foul; that there 
he might take a profpeft of the fancy, and view it 
acting over the feveral feenes of pride, of ambition, 
of envy, ofluft, and revenge; that there he might 
tell how often a vinous inclination hath been le* 
ftrained, for no other reaion, but juft to fave the 
man’s credit or intereft in the world ; and how many 
unbecoming ingredients have entered into the com- 
polxtion of his bed actions. And now, what man 
in the whole world would be able to bear io level e^ 
a teft, to have every thought and inward motion of 
the heart laid open and expofed to the view of his 

enemies ? But, # . 

4. and laftly , Another advantage of this kind is, 
that it maketh men lefs fevere upon other people's 
faults, and lefs bufy and induftrious in fpreading 
them. For a man employed at home, infpefting 
into his own failings, hath not leifure enough^ to 
take notice of every little Ipot and blemifh that 
lieth fcattered upon others: or, if he cannot efcape 
the fight of them, he always palies the moft eafy 
and favourable conftruftion upon them. rhus„ 
for inftance, does the ill he knoweth ot a man pro¬ 
ceed from an unhappy temper and conftitu- 
tion of body ? He then conlidereth with himfelf, 
how hard a thing it is, not to be borne down with 
the current of the blood and fpirits ; and accord¬ 
ingly layeth fome part of the blame upon the weak- 
nels of human nature; for he hath felt the force 
and rapidity of it within his own breaft; though, 
perhaps, in another inftance, he remembereth 
how it rageth and fwelleth by oppofition ; and 

though 
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though it may be restrained, or diverted for a 
While, yet it can hardly ever be totally fubdued. 

Or, hath the man finned out of cuftom ? he 
then, from his own experience, traceth a habit 
into the very firft rife and imperfett beginnings of 
it; and can tell, by how flow and infenflble 
advances it creepeth upon the heart; how it 
worketh itfelf by degrees into the very frame and 
texture of it, and lo paiTeth into a fecond nature ; 
and consequently he hath a juft fenfe of the great 
difficulty lor him to learn to do good, who hath 
been long accuftomed to do evil. 

Or, laflly, hath a falfe opinion betrayed him 
into a fin ? he then calleth to mind what wrong 
apprehenfions he hath had of Some things himfelf; 
how many opinions that he once made no doubt 
of, he hath, upon a Stricter examination, found 
to be doubtful and uncertain ; how many more to 
be unreafonable and abSurd. He knoweth further, 
that there are a great many more opinions that he 
hath never yet examined into at all, and which, 
however, he Still believeth, for no other reafon, 
but becaufe he hath believed them fo long already 
without a reafon. Thus, upon every occafion, a 
man intimately acquainted with himfelf, confulteth 
his own heart, and maketh every man’s cafe to be 
his own, (and So puts the moft favourable inter¬ 
pretation upon it) Let every man therefore look 
into his own heart, before he beginneth to abuSe 
tne reputation of another, and then he will hardly 
be So abfurd, as to throw a dart that will So cer¬ 
tainly rebound, and wound himfelf. And thus, 
through the whole courfe of his conversation, let 
him keep an eye upon that one great and compre¬ 
hensive rule of Chriftian duty, on which hangeth 
not only the. law and the prophets, but the very 
life and Spirit of the gofpel too : Whatfoever ye 
ziQu'd that men Jhould do unto you, do ye even fo 

unto 
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vnto them. Which rule that we may all duly ob- 
ferve by throwing afide all (caudal and detraction, 
all fpiteand rancour, all rudenels and contempt, a 

rage and violence, and whatever ^tendeth to make 

convocation and commerce either unealy o 
troublefome, may the God of peace grant, toi J 

fusChrift’s fake, isc. , • _ 

Confider what has been faid, and the Lord g 
you a right under (landing in all things. To whom, 
with the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, be all honour, 
gnd glory, now and for e\ ci . 


9 , A 
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A PROPOSAL humbly offered to ^Par¬ 
liament, for the more effedual prevent¬ 
ing the further growth of Popery. 


With the defeription and ufe of the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Thermometer. 

Very proper for all families. 


Infant farms nomen ferof, aquus iniqui, 

Ultra quamfat.s cjl, virtutem ft pet at ip fun:. 

Hor, 

TJAving, with great forrow of heart, obferv- 
ed the increafe of Popery among us of late 
years, and how ineffectual the penal laws and 
ltatutes of this realm have been, tor near forty 
years laft paft, towards reclaiming that blind and 
deluded people from their errors, notwithftanding 
the good intentions of the legiflators, and the pious 
and. unwearied labours of the many learned divines 
of the eftablifhed church, who have preached to 
them without ceajing , although hitherto without 
fuccefs : 

Having alfo remarked, in his Grace’s fpeech to 
both houfes of parliament, moft kind offers of his 
Grace s good offices, towards obtaining luch fur¬ 
ther laws as fliall be thought neceflary towards 
bringing home the faid wandering flieep into the 
fold of the church ; as alio a good difpofftion in 
the parliament to join in the laudable work, towards 
which every good Proteftant ought to contribute 

at 
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at kail his advice: I think it a proper time to lay 
befo/e the public a fcheme which was writ tome 
years fince, and laid by to be ready on a fit occa 

That whereas the feveral penal laws and Ratutes 

now in being againft Papifts, have been oun , jm 
effe&ual, and rather tend to confirm than reclam 
men from their errors, as, calling a man coward, 
is a ready way to make him fight; it is humb y 

piopofedjt p ena i laws and ftatutes againft 

Papifts, except the law of Gavelkind, and ^^J lc 
difqualifies them for places be repealed :* °^“ l ' 
annulled, deftroyed, and obliterated, to all intents 

an II 1 Vhat, in room of the faid penal laws and 
ftatutes, all ecclefiaftical jurifdiftion be taken from 
out of the hands of the clergy of the eftam Ihed 
church, and the fame be veiled in the feveial 1 o 
pilh archbilhops, bilhops, deans, and archdeacons; 
neverthelefs fo as fuch jurifdiftion be exceeded over 
oerfons of the Popilh religion only ; 

III. That a Popilh prieft lhall be lettled by law m 

ipnrh and every parifh in Ireland. . 

IV. That the faid Popilh prieft lhall, on taking 
the oath of allegiance to his Majefty, be mulled to 
a tenth part or tithe of all things ttthable tn Ire- 
land belonging to the Papifts within then refpec 
live parilhes ; yet fo as fuch grant of tithes to Inch 
Popilh priefts, lhall not be conftrued, in law or e- 
auity, to hinder the Proteftant clergymanof fuch 
parifh from receiving and colletting his tithes, m 

like manner as he does at prefent. c 

V That, in cafe of detention or fubtraftion 01 
tithes by any Papift, the parifh-prieft do have his 
remedy'at law, in any of his Majefty’s courts n 
the fame manner as now profit fed by the clergy of the 
ejlablijhed church ; together with all other eccleliaf- 
tical dues. And, for their further difcoverv, to 
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vox their people at law, it might not be amifs to 
Oblige the Solicitor-General, or fame other able 
King’s counfel, to give his advice or affiitance to 
to fuch priefts gratis, for which he might receive 
a falary out of the barrack-fund , military contingen¬ 
cies, or concor datum ; having oblerved the exceed - 
ings there better paid than of the army, or any 
other branch of the eftabliffiment; and I would 
have no delay in payment in a matter of this im¬ 
portance. 

VI. That the archbifhops and biiliops have power 
to vifit the inferior clergy, and to extort proxies 
exhibits, and ail other perquifites ufual in Popifb 
and Proteftant countries. 

VII. That the convocation having been found, 
by long experience, to be hurtful to true religion , 
be for ever hereafter abolilhed among Proteft- 
ants. 

VIII. That, in the room thereof, the Popifh 
archbilhops, bilhops, priefts, deans, archdeacons, 
and proctors, have liberty to aflemble themfelves 
in convocation, and be impowered to make fuch 
canons as they lhall think proper for the govern¬ 
ment of the Papifts in Ireland. 

IX. And, that the fecular arm being neceflary to 
inforce obedience to eccleftaftical cenfure, the llie- 
rifts, conftables, and other officers, be command¬ 
ed to execute the decrees and fentences of the faid 
Popiffi convocation, with fecrecy and difpatch; or, 
in lieu thereof, they may be at liberty to erefl an in- 
quilition with proper officers of their own. 

X That, as Papifts declare themfelves converts 
to the eftablilhcd church, all fpiritual power over 
them fhall ceafe. 

XI. That as foon as any whole pariffi lhall re¬ 
nounce the popilh religion, the Prieft of fuch pa- 
rilh lhall, for his good fervices, have a penlion of 
2001. per annum fettled on him for life, and that 
he be, from fuch time, exempt from preaching and 

Vol.II. I pray- 
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praying, and other duties of his function, in like 
manner as Proteftant divines * with equal income., 

‘ 11 XII P Tlmt t each bifhop, fo foon as his diocefe 
fix all become Proteftants, be called My Lord , and 
have a penfion of two thoufand pounds per annum 

dU Xai That when a whole province fhall be re¬ 
claimed, the archbilhop Ml be called 
and have a penlion ol three thoufand pounds per 
" during life, and be admitted a member of 
his Majelly’s mo ft honourable pnvy council 

The good confequences of this Rheme (which 
will execute itfelf without murmunngs againlt the 
government) are very vifible, I fhall mention 

few of the moft obvious. - 

I The giving the prieft a right to the tithe wou d 
produce law fuits and wrangles; his Reverence 
being intided to a certain income at all events, would 
confider himfelf as a legal incumbent, and behave 
accordingly, and apply himlelf more to fleecing than 
feeding his flock. His neceflary attendance on the 
courts of tuft ice would leave his people without spi¬ 
ritual guide ; bv which means proceftant curates, who 
have no fuits about tithes, would be furmfhed with 
proper opportunities for making converts, which 

is very much wanted. n 

II. The erecting a fpintual junfdiftion amongft 
them, would, in all probability >, drive as many out 
of that communion, as a due execution o 
jurifdiction hath hitherto drove from amongit our- 

J I «t O Q 

III An inquifition would ftill be a further im¬ 
provement, and moft certainly would expedite the 

converiion of Papifts. . _ , 

I know it may be objected to this Rheme, and 
with fome (hew of reafon, That, fliould the Popilh 
princes abroad puriue the lame methods, with re¬ 
gard to their Proteftant fubjefts, the Proteftant m- 
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tereft in Europe would thereby be confiderably 
weakned. But, as we have no reafon to iulpect 
Ponifli counfels will ever produce fo much modera¬ 
tion, I think the obje&ion ought to have but little 
weight. \ 

A due execution of this fcheme will loon pro¬ 
duce many converts from Popery: nevertheleis, to 
the end it may be known when they lhall be of the 
true church, I have ordered a large parcel of eccle- 
fiaftical or church thermometers to be made, one of 
which is to be hung up in each parifh church; the 
defeription and uie of which take as follows, in the 
words of the ingenious Iiaac Bickeritaff, El q> 

T HE church-thermometer, which I am now to 
treat of, is fuppofed to have been invented in 
the reign of Henry VIII. about the time when that 
religious prince put fome to death for owning the 
Pope’s fupremacy, and others for denying tranfub- 
ilantiation. I do not find, however, any great ui'e 
made of this inftrument, till it fell into the hand 
of a learned and vigilant prieft or minifter, (for he 
frequently wrote himfelf both the one and the ci¬ 
ther), Avho was fume time vicar of Bray. '1 his 
gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old age; 
and, after having feen feveral lucceflions of his 
neighbouring clergv, either burnt or banilhed, de¬ 
parted this life with the fatisfa&ion of having ne¬ 
ver defertecl his flock, and died vicar of Brav. 
As this glafs was firft defigned to calculate the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of heat in religion, as it raged in 
Popery, or as it cooled and grew temperate in the 
reformation, it was marked at feveral cliftances, 
after the manner our ordinary thermometer is to 
this day, viz. Extreme hot. Sultry hot , Very hot, 
Hot, Warm ,, Temperate , hold. Juft freezing, Frojl, 
HardfrqJi , Great fr ft, Extreme cold. 

It is well known, that Torricellius, the inventor 
*f the common weather-glafs, made the experi- 
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ment of a long tube which held thirty-two feet of 
water; and that a more modern virtuofo finding fuch 
a machine altogether unwieldy and ufelels, and con- 
fxdering that thirty-two inches of quickfllver weigh¬ 
ed as much as fo many foot of water in a tube of 
the fame circumference, invented that lizable in- 
ftrument which is now in ufe. After this mannei, 
that I might adapt the thermometer I am now 
fpeaking of to the prefent conftitution of our 
church, as divided into High and Low , I have made 
fome neceflarv variations, both in the tube, and the 
fluid it contains. In the firft place, I ordered a 
tube to be call in a planetary hour, and took care 
to feal it hermetically, when the fun was in con- 
junaion with Saturn. I then took the proper pre¬ 
cautions about the fluid, which is a compound of 
two different liquors; one of them a fpirit drawn 
out of a ftrong heady wine ; the other a particular 
fort of rock-water, colder than ice, and clearer 
than cryftal. The fpirit is oi a red, fiery coloui ; 
and fo very apt to ferment, that, unlefs it be min¬ 
gled with a proportion of the water, or pent up 
very clofe, it will burft the veflel that holds it, anti 
fly up in fume and fmoke. The water, on the 
contrary, is of fuch a fubtle, piercing cold, that 
unlefs it be mingled with a proportion of the fpi¬ 
rit s, it will fink almoft through every thing it is put 
into; and feems to be of the fame nature as the 
water mentioned by Quintus Curtins, which, fays 
the hiftorian, could be contained in nothing but 
the hoof, or (as the Oxford manufeript has it) the 
fcull of an afs. The thermometer is marked ac¬ 
cording to the following figure, which I fet down 
at length, not only to give my reader a clear idea 
of it, but alfo to fill up my paper. 


Ignorance 
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Ignorance. 

Per fe cut ion. 

Wrath. 

Zeal. 

CHURCH. 

1 Moderation. 

Lukeviat mnefs. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance, 

The reader will obferve, that the Church is 
placed in the middle point of the glafs, between 
Zeal and Moderation , the lituation in which Ihe 
always flourifties, and in which every good Eng¬ 
lishman wifhes her, who is a friend to the con- 
ftitution of his country. However, when it mounts 
to Zeal , it is not amifs; and when it links to Mo* 
delation , it is ftill in admirable temper. The worft 
of it is, that when once it begins to rife, it has ftill 
an inclination to afcend, iniomucb that it is apt to 
climb from Zeal to Wrath , and from Wrath to Per¬ 
fection, which often ends in Ignorance , and very 
often proceeds from it. In the fame manner, it 
frequently takes its progrefs through the lower 
half of the glafs ; and, when it has a tendency to 
fall, will gradually defcend from Moderation to 
Lukeviarmnefs, and from Lukewarmnefs to Infidelity , 
which veiy often terminates in Ignorance , and al¬ 
ways proceeds from it. 

It is a common obfervation, that the ordinary 
thermometer will be affected by the breathing of 
people who are in the room where it ftands ; and 
indeed it is almoft incredible to conceive, how the 
glafs I am now defcribing will fall by the breath of 
the multitude crying Popery; or, on the contrary, 
how it will rile when the fame multitude (as it 
fometimes happens) cry out in the fame breath, 
The church is in danger. 

As foon as I had finiflaed this my glafs, and ad- 

julted 
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mfted it to the above-mentioned bale of rell S 10 ^’ 
ilvtr I might make proper experiments with it, 1 
carried^! under my'clo'k ,o fcveral coffeehoufe, 

and other places of refort, about this gi eat ci \. 
\tSt. fames’s coffeehoufe the liquor dood at 

"deration \ but at Will’s, to my extreme lurpnfe,i 

fubfided to the very lowed mark of thcgUls. 
the Grecian it mounted but juft one point ng! J*; 
at the Rainbow it dill alcended two degrees; Chil 
fetched it up to Zeal, and other adjacent coftee- 

h °hMUn Ac'lower half of the glals as I went 
further into the city, till at length it lettled at Mo¬ 
deration, where it continued all the time I dai * 

bout the Change, as alfo whilft I P a!ltd h Y ^ 
Rank. And here I cannot but take notice that 
through the whole courfe of my remarks, I ne\ er 
obferved my glafs to rile at the lame mne that the 

ft °To complete the experiment, I prevailed upon a 
friend of mine, who works under me in the occu c 
feiences, to make a progrefs with my glad through 
the whole ifland of Great Britain; and after his 
return, to prefent me with a regiber of hi$ obier 
vations. I guefled beforehand at the temper or le- 
veral placAe paiTed through, by the charato 
they have had, time out of mind. Thus, that h 
cetious divine, Dr. Fuller fpeaking of the town 
of Banbury, near a hundred years ago, tell us, 
was a place fampus for cakes and zeal ; which 
find by my glafs is true to this day, as to the latter- 
part of his defeription ; though 1 mult confels, it 
is not in the dime reputation for cakes that it was 
in the time of that learned author ; and thus ot 
other places. In fl.ort, I have now by me, digelt- 
ed in an alphabetical order, all the counties, cor¬ 
porations, and boroughs in Great Britain, with 
their refpeclive tempers, as they band related in 
my thermometer. But this I fhall keep to mylelf. 
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becaufe I would by no means do any thing that may 
feem to influence any enfuing election. 

The point of doftrine which I would propagate 
by this my invention, is the fame which was long 
ago advanced by that able teacher Horace, out of 
whom I have taken my text for this difcourfe. We 
fliould be careful not to overfhoot ourfelves, in the 
purfuits even of virtue. Whether Zeal or Mode- 
deration be the point we aim at, let us keep fire out 
of the one, and froft out of the other. But, alas ! 
the world is too wife to want fuch a precaution. 
The terms High-church and Low-church, as com¬ 
monly ufed, do not fo much denote a principle, as 
they diftinguilh a party. They are like words of 
battle, that have nothing to do with their original 
fignification, but are only given to keep out a body 
of men together, and to let them know friends 
from enemies. 

I mtift confefs, I have confidered, with fome at¬ 
tention, the influence which the opinions of thefe 
great national feds have upon their practice; and 
do look upon it as one of the unaccountable things 
of our times, that multitudes of honeft gentlemen; 
who entirely agree in their lives, fliould take it in 
their heads to differ in their religion. 

I fhall conclude this paper with an account of a 
conference which happened between a very excel¬ 
lent divine (whofe doftrine was eafy, and formerly 
much rcfpefted) and a lawyer. 

AND behold, a certain lawyer ftood up, and 
tempted him, faying. Matter, what fhall I do 
to inherit eternal life ? 

He faid unto him. What is written in the law 7 ? 
how readeft thou ? 

And he anlwcring, faid. Thou {halt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
foul, and with all thy ftrength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbour as thyfelf. 


And 
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And he faid unto him, Thou haft anfwered right*. 

this do, and thou flialt live. ., , 

But he, willing to juftify himfelf, faid unto Je* 
fus, And who is my neighbour ? 

And Jefus anfwering, faid, A certain man went 
down from Jerufalcm to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, which ftripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded hint , and departed, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down a certain prie.t 
that way; and when he faw him he pafled by on 
the other fide. 

And likewife a Levite, when he was at the place, 
came and iooked on him , and pafled by on the other 

fide. . , 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 

where he was: and when he law him, he had com-/ 

paflion on him, . 

And went to him, .and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine ; and fet him on his own 
beaft, and brought him to an inn, and took care of 

And on the morrow, when he departed, he too^ 
out two pence, and gave them to the hoft, and 
faid unto him, Take care of him •, and whatfoever 
thou fpendeft more, when I come again, I will re¬ 
pay thee. 

Which now of thefe three, thinkeft thou, was 
nighbour unto him that fell among the thieves ? 

And he faid, He that fhewed mercy on him. 
Then faid Jefus unto him, Go, and do thou like¬ 
wife. Luke x. 25. to 38. 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

T Here is now in the prefs a propofal for railing 
a fund towards paying the national debt by the 
following means. The author would have com- 
piiffioners appointed to fearch all the public and 
private libraries, bookfellers fhops and warehoufes, 
In this kingdom, for fuch books as are of, no ufe 
to the owner, or to the public, viz. all comments 
on the holy fcriptures, whether called fermons, 
creeds, bodies of divinity, tomes of caluiitry, vin¬ 
dications, confutations, eiTays, anfwers, replies, 
rejoinders, or lur-rejoinders; together with all o- 
ther learned treatifes and books of divinity of what 
denomination or clafs foever: as alfo, all comments 
on the laws of the land ; luch as, reports, law-ca¬ 
fes, decrees, guides for attorneys and young 
clerks ; and, in fine, all the books now in being in 
this kingdom, (whether of divinity, law, phyfic, 
metaphyfics, logics, or politics), except the pure 
text of the holy fcriptures, the naked text of the 
laws, a few books of morality, poetry, mufic, ar¬ 
chitecture, agriculture, mathematics, merchandise, 
and hiftory: the author would have the aforefaid 
ufelefs books carried to the feveral paper-mills, 
there to be wrought into white paper; which, to 
prevent damage or complaints, he would have per¬ 
formed by the commentators, critics, popular 
preachers, apothecaries, learned lawyers, attorneys, 
folicitors, logicians, phyficians, almanac-makers, 
and others of the like wrong turn of ihind; the 
faid paper to be fold, and the produce applied to 
difeharge the national debt. What fhould remain 
of the laid debt unfatisfied, might be paid by a tax 
on the falaries or eftates of bankers, common cheats , 
ufurers, treafurers, imbezzlers of public money, gene¬ 
ral officers, Jharpers, penfioners, pick-pockets, &c. 
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The PREFACE prefixed to POPE’s and 
SWIFT’s Mifcellanies, in four volumes 
12 mo, 1727* 

T HE papers that compofe the firft of thefe vo¬ 
lumes were printed about eighteen years ago, 
to which there are now added two or three fmall 
traces; and the verfes are transferred into the 
fourth volume apart, with the addition of fuch o- 
thers as we lince have written. The fecond and 
third will coniilt of leveral fmall treatifes in profe, 
in which a friend or two is concerned with us. 

Having both of us been extremely ill treated by 
fome bookfellers, efpecially one Edmund Curl, it 
was our opinion, that the bell; method we could 
take for juftifying ourfelves, would be to publill* 
whatever loofe papers, in profe and verfe, we have 
formerly written ; not only fuch as have already 
dole into the world (very much to our regret, and 
perhaps very little to our credit), but fuch as in 
any probability hereafter may run the fame fate ; 
having been obtained from us by the importunity, 
and divulged by the indifcretion of friends, al¬ 
though reftrained by promifes, which few of them 
are ever known to obferve, and often think they 
make us a compliment in breaking. 

But the confequences have been ftill worfe : we 
have been intitled, and have had our names prefix¬ 
ed at length, to whole volumes of mean produc¬ 
tions, equally offenfive to good manners and good 
fenfe, which we never faw nor heard of till they 
appeared in print. 

For a forgery in fetting a falfe name to a writ • 
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jng, which may prejudice another’s fortune, the 
law punifhes the offender with the lofs of his ears ; 
but has inflicted no adequate penalty for luch as 
prejudice another’s reputation in doing the lame 
thing in print; though all and every individual 
book, fo fold under a falfe name, are manifeftly 
fo many fevcral and multiplied forgeries. 

Indeed we hoped, that the good nature, or at 
leaft the good judgement of the world, would have 
cleared us from the imputation of luch things, as 
had been thus charged upon us by the malice of e- 
nemies, the want of judgement in friends, the un¬ 
concern of indifferent perfons, and the confident 
aflertions of bookfellers. 

We are alhamed to find fo ill a tafte prevail, as 
to make it a neceflary work to do this juftice to 
ourfelves. It is very poflible for any author to 
write below himfelf ; either his fubject not proving 
fo fruitful, or fitted for him, as he at firit imagin¬ 
ed ; or his health, or his humour, or the prelent 
difpolition of his mind, unqualifying him at that 
juncture : however, if he pollcfl'ed any diftinguHh- 
ing marks of ftvle, or peculiarity of thinking, there 
would remain in his leal! fuccefsful writings fome 
few tokens, whereby perlons of tafte might difeo- 
ver him. 

But fince it hath otherwife fallen out, we think 
we have fufticiently paid for our want of prudence, 
and determine for the future to be lets communica¬ 
tive : or rather, having done with fuch amufe- 
ments, we are refolved to give up what we cannot 
fairly difown, to the Severity of critics, the malice 
of perfonal enemies, and the indulgence of friends. 

We are forry for the fatire interlperled in feme 
of thefe pieces upon a few people, from whom the 
higheft provocations have been received, and 
who, by their conduct fince, have fhewn, that they 
have not yet forgiven us the wrong they did. It 
is a very unlucky circumftance, to be obliged tc 

K 2 retaliate 
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retaliate the injuries of fuch authors, whofe works 
are fo foon forgotten, that we are in danger alrea¬ 
dy of appearing the firit aggreffors. It is to be la¬ 
mented, that Virgil let pals a line, which told po* 
ilerity he had two enemies, called J 3 avius and IVlsc- 
vius. The wifeft way is not once to name them, 
but (as the madman advifed the gentleman, who 
told him he wore a {word to kill his enemies), to 
let them alone , and they would die of themfelves. And 
according to this rule we have acted throughout 
all thofe writings which we deligned for the prefs: 
but in thofe, the publication whereof was not owing 
to our folly, but that of others, the omiilion of 
the names was not in our power. At the word: we 
can only give them that liberty now for fomething; 
which they have fo many years exercifed for no¬ 
thing, of railing and fcribbling againft us. And 
it is lome commendation, that we have not done it 
all this while, but avoided publicly to charaCteriie 
any perfon without long experience, Nonum pre- 
viatur in annum , is a good rule for all writers, but 
chiefly for writers of characters; becauie it may 
happen to thofe who vent praife or cenfure too pre¬ 
cipitately, as it did to an eminent Englilh poet, who 
celebrated a young nobleman for erecting Dryden’s 
monument upon a promife, which his Lordlhip 
forgot, till it was done by another. 

In regard to two perfons only we with our raille¬ 
ry, though ever fo tender, or refentment, though 
ever fo juft, had not been indulged. We fpeak of 
Sir John Vanbrugh, who was a man of wit, and of 
honour; and of Mr. Addifon, whofe namedeferves 
all refpeCt from every lover of learning. 

■\TT A- f ^ ^ A noAnrtP Min A- writprc nr 
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(fuppofed in charity, as it was in truth, to be the 
time in which we wrote them); others to the gaiety 
of our minds at certain junctures common to all 
men. The publilhing of thefe, which we cannot 
difown, and without our confent, is, ire think, a 
greater injury, than that of afcribing to us the 
moil ilupid productions, which we can wholly de- 
ny. 

' This has been ufually pra&ifed in other countries 
after a man’s deceafe ; which in a great meafure ac¬ 
counts for that manifeft inequality found in the 
works of the bell authors ; thecolle&ors only con- 
fidering, that fo many more lheets raife the price 
of the book ; and the greater fame a writer is in 
poll'effion of, the more of fuch trafh he may bear 
to have tacked to him. Thus it is apparently the 
editor’s interefl to infert what the author’s judge¬ 
ment had rejected ; and care is always taken to in- 
terfperfe thefe additions in fuch a manner, that 
fcarce any book of confequence can be bought, 
without purchaiing fomething unworthy of the au¬ 
thor along -with it. 

But in our own country it is Hill worfe : thofe 
very bookfeilers, who have fupported themfelves 
upon an author’s fame while he lived, have done 
their utmoft after his death to lefien it by fuch prac¬ 
tices : even a man’s laji will is not fecure from be¬ 
ing expoled in print; whereby his moll particular 
regards, and even his dying tenderneffes, are laid 
open. It has been humoroully faid, that fome have^ 
hlhed the very jakes for papers left there by men of 
wit: but it is no jell to affirm, that the cabinets of 
the lick, and the clofets of die dead, have been 
broke open and ranfacked to publilh our private 
letters , and divulged to all mankind the moll fe- 
cret fentiments and intercourfe of friendfhip. Nay, 
thefe fellows are arrived to that height of impudence, 
that when an author has publicly difowned a fpu- 
rious piece, diey have difputed his own name with 

him 
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him in printed advertifements; which has been 
praCtifed to Mr. Congreve and Mr. Prior. 

We are therefore compelled, in refpeCt to truth, 
to fr.bmit to a very great hardfhip; to own luch 
pieces as in our ftriCter judgements we would have 
fupprefled for ever ; we are obliged to confefs, that 
this whole collection, in a manner, conlilts of what 
we not only thought unlikely to reach the future, 
but unworthy even of the prefent age ; not our ftu- 
dies, but our follies 5 not our works, but our idle- 
nefles. 

Some comfort however it is, that all of them arc 
innocent, and mod of them, flight as they are, 
had yet a moral tendency; either to foften the vi¬ 
rulence of parties againft each other ; or to laugh 
out of countenance fome vice or folly of the time ; 
or to diferedit the impofttions of quacks and falfe 
pretenders to feience ; or to humble the arrogance 
of the ill-natured and envious; in a word, to lefTcn 
the vanity , and promote the good humour of man¬ 
kind. 

Such as they are, we muft in truth confefs, they 
are ours, and others fhould in juftice believe, they 
are all that are ours If any thing elfe has been 
printed, in which we really had any hand, it is ei¬ 
ther intolerably imperfect, or loaded tvith fpurious 
additions; fometimes even with infertions of mens 
names, which we never meant, and for whom we 
have an efteem and refpeCt. Even thofe pieces in 
which we are lealt injured, have never before been 
printed from the true copies, or with any tolerable 
degree of correCtnefs. We declare, that this col¬ 
lection contains every piece, which in the idleft 
humour we have written; not only fuch as came 
under our review or correction ; but many others, 
w r hich, however unfinifhed, are not now in our 
power to fupprefs. Whatfoever was in our own 
pofleflion at the publifhing hereof, or of which no 

copy 
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copy was gone abroad, we have actually deftroyed^ 
to prevent all pofllbility of the like treatment. 

Thefe volumes likewife will contain all the papers 
wherein we have cafually had any fhare; particu¬ 
larly thofe written in conjunction with our friends. 
Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Gay; and, laftly, all of 
this fort compofed fingly by either of thofe hands. 
The reader is therefore defired to do the fame juf- 
tice to thele our friends, as to us ; and to be allur¬ 
ed, that all the things called our mifcella ies (except 
the works of Alexander Pope, publifhed by B. 
Lintot, in quarto and folio, in 1717; thofe of Mr. 
Gay by J. Tonfon, in quarto , in 1720 ; and as ma¬ 
ny of thefe milcellanies as have been formerly 
printed by Behj. Tooke) are abfolutely fpuriouSj 
and without our confent impofcd upon die pu¬ 


blic. 


Twickenham , 
May 27, 1727. 


Jo nath. Swift. 
Alex Pope. 
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A Difcourfe of the Contests and Dissen¬ 
sions between the Nobles and the Com¬ 
mons in Athens and Rome; with the 
confequences they had upon both thofe 
Rates *. 

/ 

_ Si tibi vcra videtur , 

Dedemanus ; et, Jifalfa eft, accingere contra. Lucr. 


Written in the year 1701. 


CHAP. I. 

I T is agreed, that in all government there is an 
abfolute unlimited power, which naturally and 
originally feems to be placed in the whole body, 

wherever the executive part of it lies. 1 bis ho u > 

in 


* This difcourfe is a kind of remonftrance in behalf of King 
William and his friends, againft the proceedings of t.ie cu e ° 
Commons ; and was publifhed during the recefs of P arl !^ men ^ "' 
fummer of 1701. with a view to engage them in milder mealures 

when they fhould meet a?ain. • 

As this time Lewis XIV. was making large ftndes towards uni- 
verfal monarchy.- plots were carrying on at St. Germain , 
Dutch had acknowledged the Duke of Anjou as King o : * > 

King William was made extremely uneafy by the violence ' 
which many of his mimfters and chief favourites we-e purfued by the 

Commons; the King, to appeafe their refentment had made feve- 
ral changes in his miniftry, and removed fome of his mod f-itH 
fervants ftom places of the higheft trull and dignity : ‘his txpedicn , 
however, had proved iretteftual, and the Commons perfifted in their 
oppofitionj they began by impeaching William Bentink,^ 
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In the body natural: for wherever we place the be¬ 
ginning of motion, whether from the head, 
or the heart, or the animal fpirits in general, 
the body moves and acls by a conlent or all its 
parts. This unlimited power, placed fundamen¬ 
tally in the body of a people, is what the be ft legif- 
lators of all ages have endeavoured, in their leteial 
fchemes or inftitutions of government, to depciit 
in fuch hands as would preferve the people from 
rapine and oppreffion within, as well as violence 
from without. Mod of them feem to agree in 
this, that it was a truft too great to be committed to 
any one man or aflemblv, and therefore they ieft 
the right frill in the whole body; but the^ admini- 
ftiation or executive part in the hands of the one, 
the few, or the many, into which three powers all 
independent bodies of men feem naturally to di¬ 
vide ; for by all I have read of thofe innumerable 
and petty commonwealths in Italy, Greece, and 
Sicily, as well as the great ones of Carthage and 
Rome, it feems to me, that a free people met toge¬ 
ther, whether by compaft, or family-government , 
as foon as they fail into any afls of civil fociety, do 
of themfelves divide into three powers. The firit 
is that of fome one eminent fpirit, who, having 
(ignalized his valour and fortune in defence of Ins 

Portland, Groom of the Stole; and proceeded to the impeachment 
of John Somers, Baron Somers of Evefham, Hrft Lord Keeper, af¬ 
terwards Lord Chancellor ; Edward Ru el, Earl of Orford, Lord 
Treafurer of the Navy, and one of the Lords Commiffioners of the 
Admiralty ; and Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, one of the 
CommifTiones of the Treasury, and afterwards Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Its general purport is to damp the warmth of the 
Commons, by (hewing, that the meafures they purfued had a direft 
tendency to bring on the tyranny which they profeiTed to oppofe; 
and the particular calcs of the impeached Lords are parallelled in A- 

thenian chara&ers. r - 

This whole treatife is full of hilb rical knowledge, and excehent 
reflections. It is not mixed with any improper fallies of wit, or any 
light airs of humour; arid, in point'of ftyie and learning, is equal, 
if not fuperior, to any of Swift’s political works. Orrery # 
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country, or by the prattice of popular art* aT 
home, comes to have great influence on the peo- 
pie, to grow their leader in warlike expeditions, 
and to prefide, after a fort, in their civil affem- 
blies ; and this is grounded upon the principks 01 
nature and common realon, which in ail dir cu - 
ties or dangers, where prudence or courage is re¬ 
quired, do rather incite us to fly for couniel or al- 
fiftance to a Angle perfon, than a multitude. 1 \ 
fecond natural diviiion of power is of fuch men, 
who have acquired large poffefhons, and conle- 
quently dependencies, or defcend from anceftors 
who have left them great inheritances, together 
with an hereditary authority. Thefe eaflly uniting 
in thoughts and opinions, and acting m concert, 
begin to enter upon meafures for fecuring their 
properties, which are beft upheld by preparing a- 
Uinft invafions from abroad, and maintaining 
peace at home; this commences a great council or 
ienate of nobles for the weighty affairs of the na¬ 
tion. The laft diviiion is of the mafs or body of 
the people, whofe part of power is great and lndii- 
putable, whenever they can unite either collective¬ 
ly, or by deputation, to exert it. Now, the three 
forms of government, fo generally known in the 
fchools, differ only by the civil adminiftration be¬ 
ing placed in the hands of one, or fometimes two, 
(as in Sparta), who were called Kings ; or m a fo¬ 
liate, who were called the Nobles ; or in the people 
collective or reprefentative, who may be called the 
Commons. Each of thefe had frequently the execu¬ 
tive power in Greece, and fometimes in home; 
but the power in the laft refort was always meant 
jw legislators to be held in balance among all three. 
And it will be an eternal rule in politics among e- 
very free people, that there is a balance of power 
to be carefully held by every ftate within itfelf, as 
well as among feveral ftates with each other. . 

The true meaning of a balance of power, either 
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without or within a Rate, isbeft conceived by con- 
ii dering what the nature of a balance is % It luppo- 
fes three things : Firft, the part which is held, to¬ 
gether with the hand that holds it ; and then the 
two fcales, with whatever is weighed therein. Now, 
confider feveral Rates in a neighbourhood; in order 
to preferve peace between thefe Rates, it is necefla- 
rv they fhould be formed into a balance, whereof 
one or more are to be directors, who are to divide 
the reR into equal fcales, and upon occalion re¬ 
move from one into the other, or elfe fall with 
their own weight into the lighted ; lo in a Rate 
within itfelf, the balance muR be held by a third 
hand who is to deal the remaining power with the 
utmoR exaftnefs into the feveral kales Now, it 
is not necefiary, that the power fliould be equally 
divided between thefe three ; for the balance may 
be held by the weakeR, who, by his addrefs and 
conduct, removing from either kale, and adding 
of his own, may keep the fcales duly poized. Such 
was that of the two kings of Sparta, the confu ar 
power in Rome, that of the kings of Media before 
the reign of Cyrus, as reprefented by Xenophon ; 
and that of the feveral limited Rates in the Gothic 

inRitution. , , 

When the balance is broken, whether by the ne¬ 
gligence, folly, or weaknefs of the hand that held 
ft, or by mighty weights fallen into either Rale, the 
power will never continue long in equal divifion 
between the two remaining parties, but, till the ba¬ 
lance is fixed anew, will run entirely into one. 
This gives the trued account of what is underfiood 
in the moR ancient and approved Greek authors by 
the word tyranny , which is not meant for the lei- 
2in<r of the uncontrolled or abfolute power into the 
hands of a fingle perfon, (as many fuperficial men 
have grofsly miftaken), but for the breaking oi 
the balance by whatever hand, and leaving the 
newer whollv in one fcale; for tyranny and t<furpa° 
r J La 
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tion in a Hate are by no means confined to any num* 
ber, as might eafily appear from examples enough; 
and btjtaulc the point is material, I ffiall cite a few 
to prove it. 

The Romans '* having fent to Athens, and the 
Greek cities of Italy, for the copies of the foeft 
laws, chofe ten legislators to put them into form, 
and, during the exercife of their office, fufpended 
the confular power, leaving the adminiRration of 
affairs in their hands. Thefe very men, though 
chofen for fuch a work, as the digelling a body of 
laws for the government of a free Rate, did imme¬ 
diately ufurp arbitrary power; ran into all the forms 
of it, had their guards and fpies after the practice 
of the tyrants of thofe ages, affected kingly Rate, 
deRroyed the nobles, and opprefied the people; 
one of them proceeding fo far, as to endeavour to 
force a lady of great virtue : the very crime which 
gave occafion to the expulfion of the regal power 
but fixty years before, as this attempt did to that 
of the Decemviri. 

The Ephori in Sparta were at firR only certain 
perfons deputed by the kings to judge in civil mat¬ 
ters, while they Were employed in the wars. Thefe 
men, at feveril times, ufurped the abfolute author 
rity, and were as cruel tyrants, as any in their 
age. 

Soon f after the unfortunate expedition into Si¬ 
cily, the Athenians chofe four hundred men for 
adminiRration of affairs, who became a body of 
tyrants, and were called, in the language of thofe 
ages, an oligarchy , or tyranny of the few ; under 
which hateful denomination they were foon after 
depofed in great rage by the people. 

When Athens f was fubdued by Lyfander, he 
appointed thirty men for the adminiRration of that 

* Dionyf. Hal. lib. io, 

t Thucvd. lib. S. 

f Xenophon de rebus Crac. lib. z. 

* city, 
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city, who immediately fell into the rankeft tyran¬ 
ny : but this was not all; for conceiving their 
power not founded on a bafts large enough, they 
admitted three thoufand into a fhare of die govern¬ 
ment ; and thus fortified, became the cruelleft ty¬ 
ranny upon record. They murdered in cold blood 
great numbers of the belt men, without any pro¬ 
vocation, from the mere luft of cruelty, like Nero 
or Caligula. This was fuch a number of tyrants 
together, as amounted to near a third part of the 
whole city; for Xenophon tells us J, that the city 
contained about ten thoufand houfes; and allow¬ 
ing one man to every horfe, who could have any 
fhare in the government, (the reft conlifting of 
women, children, and fervants), and making other 
obvious abatements, tliefe tyrants, if they had been 
careful to adhere together, might have been a ma¬ 
jority even of the people collective. 

In the time of the fecond Punic war ||, the ba¬ 
lance of power in Carthage was got on the fide of 
the people, and this to a degree, that fome authors 
reckon the government to have been then among 
them a dominatio plebis, or tyranny of the Commons ; 
which it feems they were at all times apt to fall in¬ 
to, and was at laft among the caufes that ruined 
their ftate: and the frequent murders of their ge¬ 
nerals, which Diodorus ** tells us was grown to 
an eftablifhed cuftom among them, may be ano¬ 
ther inilance, that tyranny is not confined to num¬ 
bers. 

I {hall mention but one example more among a 
great number, that might be produced. It is re¬ 
lated by the author laft cited *. The orators of 
the people at Argos (whether you will flyle them, 

X Memorab. lio. 3. 

|| Pclyb. frag, lib, 6, 

** Lib. 20, 

* Lib. 15, 
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in modern phrafe, great fpca hers c f* h 'kelfc 
only, in general, reprefentauves of the : P e °P“ c 
lealvej ftirredup the commons agamft th. nobles, 
of whom '600 were murdered at once ; and at 
laft, the orators themfelves, becau e ticy c 
their accufations, or, to fpeak mtell.g bly,, becaul* 
they withdrew their impeachment ; having, it fee m , 

./j fn?rir thcv were not able to lay. And 
Lf circttocZ as.cafes have lately hood, may 

Pt Frmn what°hath been already advanced, feveral 

'“"fTTat'm'xed'goTernment partaking of the 
knmv’n forms received in the lthools is by no mean, 
of Gothic invention, but hath place in nature and 
rcafon feems very well to agree with the fentiments 
of moft legiflators, and to have been fo cu e m 
moft dates? whether they'have, appeared under-the 
name of monarchies, anftocracies, or democracies, 
"t To mention the feveral republics of th« 
compofition in Gaul and Germany, de [ cr 
Cafar and Tacitus, Polybius tells us, the beft go¬ 
vernment is that which confifts of three forms, reg¬ 
no, optimatium , et populi imperio t; whlch ^ be 
fairly tranflated, the King, Lords, and 
Such was that of Sparta, in its primitive mftitution 
by Lycurgus ; who, obferving the corruptions ant 
deprivations to which every one of thefe was fub- 
iea compounded his fcheme out of all 5 lo that it 
'was made P up of reges, femores , et populus Sucl 
alfo was the date of Rome under its confu.s. and 
the author tells us, that the Romans rell upon this 
model purely by chance, (which I <*e'o havebcen 
nature and common reafon), but the bpaitans y 
thought and deiign. And Inch at Carthage was 
thefumma reipuUicx t, or power in the laft reiort, 


•J* Fragm. lib.6. 
J Idem. ibid. 
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for they had their kings called Juffctes , and a fenatc 
which had the power of nobles, and the people had 
a Ihare cftablilhed too. 

2d!y, It will follow, that thofe reafoners who em¬ 
ploy fo much of their zeal, their wit, and their 
leifure for the upholding the balance of power in 
Chriftendom, at the fame time that by their prac¬ 
tices they are endeavouring to deftroy it at home, 
are not iuch mighty patriots, or fo much in the 
true intereft of their country, as they would aftedt 
to be thought; but fcem to be employed like a 
man, who pulls down with his right hand what he 
has been building with his left. 

ydly, This makes appear the error of thofe who 
think it an uncontrollable maxim, that power is 
always lafer lodged in many hands than in one : 
for if thefe many hands be made up only from one 
of the three divifions before mentioned, it is plain 
from thofe examples already produced, and eafy 
to be parallelled in other ages and countries, that 
they are as capable of enfiaving the nation, and of 
acting all manner of tyranny and oppreffion, as it 
is poffible for a fingle perfon to be, though we 
ftiould fuppofe their number not only to be of four 
or five hundred, but above three thoufand. 

Again , It is manifeft from what has been faid, 
that, in order to preferve the balance in a mixed 
ltate, the limits of power depofited with each party 
ought to be afcertained, and generally known. The 
defect of this is the caufe that introduces thofe 
ftrugglings in a ftate about prerogative and liberty , 
about incroachments of the few upon the rights of 
the many, and of the many upon the privileges of 
the few , which ever did, and ever will conclude in 
a tyranny; firft either of the few, or the many, but 
at laft iniallibly of a fingle perfon : for, which e- 
ver of the three divifions in a ftate is upon the 
fc ramble for more power than its own, (as one or 
other of them generally is), unlefs due care be ta¬ 
ken 
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ken by the other two, upon every new queftion 

that arifes, they will be lure to / he wi n 

themfelves, talk much ol inherent right ‘ X 
nourilh up a dormant power and idem P™ 
in petto, to exert upon occafmns, to f P ^ 

ss -g 

tWSSWSJi.'K - 

Con whatever, is little left than to make ufe of 
[he whole power; that is, to declare an opinion to 
he law which has always been contefted, or P 
hais never terted at all before fuch an incident 
{ ‘ ‘ , • ,Lp o-cirre Not to confent to the en- 

aSnl of fuch a law,%vhkh has no view befides the 
general good, unlels another law fhall at tin. la 

&esd&}t*&e 

oertv have created new and great dependency, 
and confequently new additions of power, as 
reafoners have dine, is a moft dangeroustene If 
dominion muft follow property, let « foUow n he 
r ime niace • for change m property through tne 
bulk of a nation makes flow marches, and its due 

power always attends it. Tocondude, that what¬ 
ever attempt is begun by an aflemb.y, oug 
purfued to the end, without regard to the gieatett 
incidents that may happen to alter th > 

count it mean, and below the dignity of <* houje , to 

« This feems to allude to a praaice of the jjjjrf* till^uTdS 
called Tabling : when they fefpe£ted 'j>f » ' WM not poflibld 

anfwered its purpofe. 
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quit a profecution; to refolve upon a conclusion 
before it is poffible to be apprifed of the premiiTes : 
to aft thus, I fay, is to affeft not only abfolute 
power, but infallibility too. Yet Such unaccount* 
able proceedings as thefe have popular aiTemblies 
engaged in, for want of fixing die due limits of 
power and privilege. 

Great changes may indeed be made in a govern¬ 
ment, yet the form continue, and the balance be 
held: but large intervals of time muft pafs between 
every luch innovation, enough to melt down and 
make it of a piece with the constitution. Such, we 
are told, were the proceedings of Solon, when he 
modelled anew the Athenian commonwealth : and 
what convulsions in our own, as well as other Slates, 
have been bred by a negledt of this rule, is frellv 
and notorious enough; it is too foon in all con- 
fcience to repeat this error again. 

Having Shewn, that there is a natural balance of 
power in all free Slates, and how it hath been di¬ 
vided, Sometimes by the people themfelves, as in 
Rome, at others by the institutions of the legisla¬ 
tors, as in the Several States of Greece and Sicily ; 
the next thing is to examine, what methods have 
been taken to break or overthrow this balance, 
which every one of the three parties hath continu¬ 
ally endeavoured, as opportunities have Served ; as 
might appear from the Stories of moil ages and 
countries : for ahfolute power in a particular State, 
is of the fame nature with univerfal monarchy in 
feveral States adjoining to each other. So endlels 
and exorbitant are the deSires of men, whether 
considered in thejr perfons or their Slates, that they 
will grafp at all, and can form no Scheme of per¬ 
fect liappinefs with lefs. Ever Since men have been 
united into governments, the hopes and endeavours 
after univerlal monarchy have been bandied among 
them, from the reign ofNinus to this of the Molt 
Christian King; in which purfuits commonwealths 
Vol.I 1 , M have 
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have had their {hare as weU as monarchs s Jo the 

Athenians, the Spartans, the \ ’ ‘ j ver f a i 

Achaians, did feveral times aim at the xxniven 

monarchy of Greece: fo the commonwealths of 

Carthage and Rome aflfe&ed the univerfa mon.n 
chy of 8 the then known world ^^e^anne 
hath abfolute power been purfued by the le\erai 
parties of each particular Rate ; wherein lmg e pei - 
Cs have met with moft fuccefs, though the endea- 
vours of th c few and the many have been frequent 
enough: yet/being neither fo uniform m theirde¬ 
fies 8 nor fo direfl: in their views, they neither 
could manage nor maintain the power they had 
got; bm were ever deceived by the popularity and 
ambition of fome fingle perfon. S° that itwill 
always a wrong ftep in policy, foi the uo 
commons to carry their endeavours after power 
far as to overthrow the balance ; and it would be 
enough to damp their warmth in fuch P urf ^^’ 1 
they could once reflect, that in fuch a courle they 
will be fure to run upon the very rock that they 
meant to avoid; which, I fuppofe, they would 

have us think, is the tyranny of a f ^ P e ^; 

Many examples might be produced of the endea 
vours of each of thefe three rivals after abfolute 
power; but I (hall fuit my difeourfe to the time I 
am writing in, and relate only fuch dilTenfions in 
Greece and Rome, between the nobles and com¬ 
mons, with the confequences of them, wherein 

the latter were the aggrelfors. 

I {hall begin with Greece, where my obfervations 
{hall be confined to Athens, though feveral inflan- 
ces might be brought from other Rates thereof. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

•* 

Of the dijfenfons in Athens, between the few and 
the many. 


'’T'Heseus is the firft, who is recorded with any 
appearance of truth to have brought the Gre¬ 
cians from a barbarous manner of life, among 
fcattered villages, into cities; and to have efta- 
blilhed the popular fate in Athens, aligning to 
himlelf the guardianlhip of the laws and chief com¬ 
mand in war. He was forced after fome time to 
leave the Athenians to their own meafures upon 
account of their feditious temper, which ever con¬ 
tinued with them, till the final difiolution of their 
government by the Romans. It feems, the coun¬ 
try about Attica was the moffc barren of any in 
Greece : through which means it happened, that 
the natives were never expelled by the fury of in¬ 
vaders, (who thought it not worth a conqueft), 
but continued always Aborigines; and therefore 
retained through all revolutions a tintture of that 
turbulent fpirit wherewith their government be¬ 
gan. This inftination of Thefeus appears to have 
been rather a fort of mixed monarchy, than a po¬ 
pular Rate, and, for aught we know, might conti¬ 
nue fo during the feries of kings till the death of 
Codrus. Fi'om this laft prince Solon was faid to 
be defcended ; who, finding the people engaged in 
too violent factions of the poor and the rich, and 
in great confufion thereupon ; refuting the monar¬ 
chy, which was offered him, chofe rather to caff 
the government after another model, wherein he 
made due provifions for fettling the balance of 

M 2 power, 
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power, chuting a fenate of four hundred, and dif- 
pofing the magiftracies and offices according to 
mens eftates ; leaving to the multitude their votes 
in electing, and the power of judging certain pro- 
ceffies by appeal. This council of four hundred 
was chofen, one hundred out of each tribe, and 
feems to have been a-body reprefentative of the 
people; though the people collective referved a 
ihare of power to themfetves. It is a point or hil 
torv perplexed enough ; but thus much is certain, 
that the balance of power was provided for; elle 
Fffiftratus, called by authors the tyrant of Athens, 
could never have governed fo peaceably as he did, 
without changing any of Solon’s laws* Iheie 
feveral powers, together with that ot the archon 
or chief magiftrate, made up the rorm of govern¬ 
ment in Athens, at what time it began to appear 

upon the lcene of a&ion andftory. . 

The fir ft great man bred up under this lnititu- 
tionwas Miltiades, who lived about ninety years 
after Solon, and is reckoned to have been the hr it 
great captain, not only of Athens, but of all 
Greece. From the time of Miltiades to that ot 
Phocion, who is looked upon as the laft famous 
general of Athens, are about 130 years: ; After 
which they were fubdued and mfulted by Alex¬ 
ander’s captains, and continued under feveral re¬ 
volutions a fmall truckling ftate, of no name or 
reputation, till they fell with the reft of Greece un¬ 
der the power of the Romans. . . T 

During this period from Miltiades to 1 hocion, 1 
fhall trace the conduct of the Athenians with re¬ 
lation to their diiTenfions between the people and 
fome of their generals; who, at that time, by their 
power and credit in the army, in a warlike com¬ 
monwealth, and often fupported by each other, 
were, with the magiftrates and other civil officers. 


* Herodot. lib. 1. 
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w > 

d fort of counterpoife to the power of the people, 
who, fince the death of Solon, had already made 
great incroacKments. What thefe diflenfions were, 
how founded, and what the conlequences of them, 
I ihall briefly and impartially relate. 

I muft here premile, that the nobles in Athens 
were not at this time a corporate aflembly, that I 
can gather; therefore the refentments of the com¬ 
mons were ufually turned againlt particular perfons, 
and by way of articles of impeachment. Whereas 
the commons in Rome, and ibme other Rates, as 
will appear in a proper place, though they followed 
this method upon occalion, yet generally purfued 
the enlargement of their power by more fet quar¬ 
rels of one entire aflembly again ft another. How¬ 
ever, the cuftom of particular impeachments being 
not limited to former ages, any more than that of 
general ftruggles and diflenfions between fixed ai- 
lemblies of nobles and commons, and the ruin of 
Greece having been owing to the former, as that of 
Rome was to the latter, I fhall treat on both ex- 
prefsly; that thofe ftates who are concerned in either 
(if at leaft there be any fuch now in the world), 
may, by obferving the means and ifiues of former 
diflenfions, learn whether the caufes are alike in 
theirs; and if they find them to be fo, may confi* 
der whether they ought not juftly to apprehend the 
fame effects. 

To fpeak of every particular perfon impeached 
by the commons of Athens, within the compafs 
defigned, would introduce the hiftory of almoft 
every great man they had among them ; I Ihall 
therefore take notice only of fix, who living in that 
period of time when Athens was at the height of 
its glory, as indeed it could not be otherwife while 
fuch hands were at the helm, though impeached for 
high crimes and mijdemeancrs , fuch as bribery , arbi¬ 
trary proceedings , mifapplying cr embezzling pub¬ 
lic funds, ill conduct at fea , and the like, were 

honoured 
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honoured and lamented by their country, as the 
prefervers of it, and have had the veneration of 
all ases fmce paid juftly to their memories. 

Mfltiades was one of the Athenian generals a 
gainft the Perlian power, and the f amous '' C ^ 

It Marathon was chiefly owing to h,s valour and 
condua. Being fent feme tune after to reduce the 
ifland Paros, he miftook a great fire at a diftan 
for the fleet, and, being nowife a match for them, 
fet fail for Athens; at hisi arrivalihe was 

by the commons for treachery, thoug ^ 

appear by reafon of his wounds, * ineL » f 
crowns, Ind died in prifon. Though the conft- 
nuences of this proceeding upon the aflairs of A- 
thens were no other than the untime y 
great and good a man, yet I could not forbear re- 

* Their next great man was Ariftides *. Befides 
the mighty fervice he had done his country m t 
wars, he was a perfon of the ftriaeft juftice and 
beft acquainted with the laws, as well as forms of 
their government, fo that he was in a manner chan- 
cellor of Athens. This man, upon a flight and 

falfe accufation of favouring arbitrary power, wa> 

banifhed by ojtracifnr, which rendered into, modern 
Englifh, would flgnify, that they voted he Jhcu d 
be removed from their prefence and council for eoer 
But, however, they had the wit to recall him and 
to that aftion owed the prefervation of the ftate 
bv his future fervices. For it muft be ftill con- 
fefled in behalf of the Athenian peopie, that they 
never conceived themfelves perfectly infallible, not 
arrived to the heights of modern ajjembhes, to make 
objlinacy confirm what fudden heat and temerity \ e- 
gan. They thought it not below the dignity or an 

* Lord Somers. He was the general patron of the literati, and 
the particular friend of Dr, Swift* Orrery. aflcmbly 
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aflembly to endeavour at correcting an ill flep ; at 
leaft to repent, though it often fell out too late. 

Themiftocles + was at firfl: a commoner him- 
felf : It was he that raifed the Athenians to their 
greatnefs at fea, which he thought to be the true 
and conftant intereft of that commonwealth ; and 
and the famous naval vi&ory over the Perllans at 
Salamis was owing to his conduct. It feems the 
people obferved fomewhat of haughtinefs in his 
temper and behaviour, and therefore banifhed him 
for five years; but finding fome flight matter of 
accufation againft him, they fent to feize his per- 
fon, and he hardly efcaped to the Perfian court; 
from whence, if the love of his country had not 
furmounted its bafe ingratitude to him, he had 
many invitations to return at the head of the Per¬ 
fian fleet, and take a terrible revenge ; but he ra¬ 
ther chofe a voluntary death. 

The people of Athens impeached Pericles * for 
mifapp lying the public revenues to his own private 
vfe. He had been a perfon of great defervings 
from the republic, was an admirable fpeakcr, and 
and very popular. His accounts were confufed, and 
he could not then give them up j therefore merely to 

-J- Earl of Orford, He had been confidered in a manner as Lord 
High Admiral, the whole affairs of the navy having been committed 
to his charge. Orrery 

* Lord Halifax. He had a fine genius for poetry, and had em¬ 
ployed his more youthful part of life in that fcience. He was diflin- 
gmfhed by the name of Moufe Montague, having ridiculed, jointly 
with M t. Prior, Mr. Dryden’s famous poem of the Hind and Pan¬ 
ther. The parody is drawn from Horace’s fable of the city moufe 
and country moufe. But afterwards, upon Mr. Montague’s promo¬ 
tion to the Chancellorfhip ef the Exchequer, Prior, with a good- 
humoured indignation at feeing his friend preferred, and him felt ne¬ 
glected, concludes an epillle, written in the year 1698, to Fleetwood 
Shepherd, Efq$ with thefe three lines. 


Orrery . 


My friend Charles Mount ague’s preferr’d. 
Nor would I have it long obferv’d. 

That one moufe eats while t'other's ftarv’d. 


divert 
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divert that difficulty, and the conferences of it, 
he was forced to engage his country in the 1 elopo- 
neiian war, the longeft that ever was known in 
Greece, and which ended in the utter rum ot A- 

The fame people, having refolved to fubdue Si¬ 
cily, fent a mighty fleet under the command^ ot 
Nicias, Lyflmachus, and Alcibiades ; the two for¬ 
mer, perfons of age and experience; the laft, a 
young man of noble birth, excellent education, and 
a plentiful fortune, A little before the fleet fet fai| 
itfeems one night the ftone images of Mercury, 
placed in feveral parts of the city, were all pared in 
the face: this action the Athenians interpreted rot 
a defign of deftroying the popular ftate ; and Al¬ 
cibiades, having been formerly noted for the luce 
frolics and excurflons, was immediately accuied or 
this. He, whether confcious of his innocence, or 
affured of the fecrecy, offered to come to his trial 
before he went to his command ; this the Atheni¬ 
ans refufed. But as foon as he was got to Sicily, 
they fent for him back, defigning to take the advan¬ 
tage, and profecute him in the abfence of his friends, 
and of the army, where he was very powerful. It 
feems, he underftood the refentments of a popular 
aflembly too well to truft them ; and therefore, inr 
ftead of returning, efcaped to Sparta: where his 
defires of revenge prevailing over his love for his 
country, he became its greateft enemy. Mean 
while the Athenians before Sicily, by the death or 
one commander, and the fuperftition, weaknefs,and 
perfect ill conduct of the other, were utterly de- 
ftroyed, the whole fleet taken, and a milerable 
{laughter made of the army, whereof hardly one 
ever returned. Some time after this, Alcibiades 
was recalled upon his own conditions, by the ne- 
ceffities of the people, and made chief commander 
at fea and land ; but his lieutenant engaging againft 
his pofitive orders, and being beaten by Lyfander, 

Alcibiades 
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Alcibiades was again difgraced, and baniftied.- 
However, the Athenians having loft all ftrength 
and heart lin.ce their misfortune at Sicily, and 
now deprived of the only perfon that was able to 
recover their Ioffes, repent of their rafhnefs, and 
endeavour in vain for his reftoration ; the Perlian 
lieutenant, to whofe prote&ion he fled, making him 
a facrifice to the refentments of Lyfancier the ge¬ 
neral of the Lacedemonians, who now reduces all 
the dominions of the Athenians, takes the city, 
razes their walls, ruins their works, and changes 
the form of their government; which though again 
reftored for fome time by Thrafybulus, (as their 
walls were rebuilt by Conon) yet here we muft date 
the fall of the Athenian greatnefs ; the dominion 
and chief power in Greece from that period to the 
time of Alexander the Great, which was about fifty 
years, being divided between the Spartans and 
Thebans. Though Philip, Alexander’s father, 
{the Moft Chrijlian King of that age), had indeed 
fome time before begun to break in upon the re¬ 
publics of Greece by conqueft or bribery ; parti¬ 
cularly dealing large money among fome popular ora - 
tors , by which he brought many of them, as the 
term of art wa$ then, to Philippize. 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the 
Athenians were offered an opportunity of recover¬ 
ing their liberty, and being reftored to their former 
ftate ; but the wife turn they thought to give the 
matter, was by an impeachment and facrifice of the 
author, to hinder the fuccefs. For, after the de- 
ftruction of. Thebes by Alexander, this prince de¬ 
fining the conqueft of Athens, was prevented by 
Phocion * the Athenian general, then ambaffador 
from that ftate; who, by his great wifdom and Ikifl 
at negotiations, diverted Alexander from his de¬ 
sign, and reftored the Athenians to his favour. 


* The Earl of Portland. Orrtry % 
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The very fame fuccefs he had with Antipater after 
Alexander’s death, at which time the government 
was new regulated by Solon’s laws : but o ypei 
chon, in hatred to Phocion, having, by oidei of 
the young King, whofe governor he was, reftored 
thole whom Phocion had bamfhed, the plot fuc- 
ceeded, Phocion was accufed by popular orators, 

and put to death# . , c 

Thus was the mod powerful commonwealth of 
all Greece, after great degeneracies from the mlti- 

tution of Solon, utterly deftroyed by that rafh, 
iealous, and inconftant humour of the people, 
which was never latisfied to fee a general either 
victorious or unfortunate •, fuch ill judges, as well a* 
rewarders, have popular affembhes been, of thole 

who bell deferved from them. 

Now, the circumftance which makes thele exam¬ 
ples of more importance, is, that this very power 
of the people in Athens, claimed fo confidently 
for an inherent right, and infilled on as the undoubted 
■privilege of an Athenian bom , was the ranked m- 
croachment imaginable, and the grolfeft degenera¬ 
cy from the form that Solon left them. In 1 toit, 
their government was grown into a dominatioplebis, 
or tyranny of the people, who, by degrees had 
broke and overthrown the balance, which that le- 
giflator had very well fixed and provided for. 1 his 
appears not only from what has been already faid 
of that lawgiver, but more manifeIlly from a pal- 
fa<*e in Diodorus ; who tells us f , “ ihat Antipa- 
' °ter one of Alexander’s captains, abrogated the 
popular government (in Athens), and reflored 
die power of fuffrages and magillracy to fuch 
* only as were worth two thoufand drachmas; by 
which means, fays he, that republic came to be 
“ [again] adminiilered by the laws of holon. 
}3y this quotation it is manifell, that great author 
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looked upon Solon’s inftitution, and a popular go¬ 
vernment, to be two different things. And as for 
this restoration by Antipater, it had neither confe- 
quence nor continuance worth obferving. 

I might eafily produce many more examples, but 
thefe are Sufficient: and it may be worth the read¬ 
er’s time to reflect a little on the merits of the caufe, 
as well as of the men, who had been thus dealt 
with by their country. I lhall direct him no far¬ 
ther than by repeating, that Ariftides was the moft 
renowned by the people themfelves for his exa£t 
jufice and knowledge in the law ; that Themiftocles 
was a moft fortunate admiral, and had got a mighty 
victory over the great King of Pcrfia'sfleet ; that Pericles 
was an able mini/ler of Jlate, an excellent orator, and 
a man of letters : and, laftly, that Phocion, befides 
the fuccefs of his arms, was alfo renowned for his 
negotiations abroad, having in an embaffy brovght the 
greatejl monarch of the world at that time to the terms 
of an honourable peace , by which his country was pre- 
ferved. 

I (hall conclude my remarks upon Athens with 
the character given us of that people by Polybius. 
** About this time, fays he, the Athenians were 
tc governed by two men ; quite funk in their af- 
“ fairs ; had little or no commerce with the reft of 
“ Greece, and were become great reverencers of 

crowned heads.” 

For, from the time of Alexander’s captains till 
Greece was fubdued by the Romans, to the latter 
part of which this defeription of Polybius falls in, 
Athens never produced one famous man either for 
councils or arms, or hardly for learning. And in¬ 
deed it was a dark infipid period thro’ all Greece : 
for except the Achaian league under Aratus and 
Philopcemen • and the endeavours of Agis and 
Cleomenes to reftore the ftate of Sparta, fo fre¬ 
quently haraffed by tyrannies occalioned by the 
popular practices of the Ephori, there was very lit- 

N 2 tie 
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tie worth recording. All which confequences may 
perhaps be juftly imputed to this degeneracy o* 

Athens * 

C H A P* III. 

Of the Mentions between the Patricians and Plebeians 
J in Rome, with the confequences they had upon that 
Jlate. 

TT Aving in the foregoing chapter confined tnyfelf 
ifl to the proceedings of the commons only by 
the method of impeachments againft particular per- 
fons, with the fatal effects they had upon the Rate 
of Athens, I fhall now treat of the dilTenfions at 
Rome between the people and the collective bot) 
of the Patricians or Nobles. It is a large fubject 
but I fhall draw it into as narrow a compais as 1 

C&n 

As Greece, from the moll ancient accounts we 
have of it, was divided into feveral kingdoms, lo 
was moft part of Italy * into feveral petty common¬ 
wealths. And as thofe kings in Greece are faid to 
have been depofed by their people upon the icore 
of their arbitrary proceedings, io on the contrary 
the commonwealths ' of Italy were all fwallowed up, 
and concluded in the tyranny of the Roman em¬ 
perors. However, the differences between thole 
Grecian monarchies and Italian republics were not 
very great: for, by the accounts Homer gives us pi 
thofe Grecian princes who came to the liege or 
Troy, as well as by feveral paffages in the Odyffee, 
it is manifeft, that the power of thefe princes m 
their feveral dates was much of a fize with that of 
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^ Dionyf. Kalicar. 
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the kings in Sparta, the archon at Athens, the 
the fuffetes at Carthage, and the confuls in Rome: 
To that a limited and divided power Teems to have 
been the moft ancient and inherent principles of 
both thofe people in matters of government. And 
luch did that of Rome continue from the time of 
Romulus, though with Tome interruptions, to Ju¬ 
lius Caefar, when it ended in the tyranny of a lingle 
perlon. lJuring which period (not many years 
longer than from the Norman conqueft to our age) 
the Commons were growing, by degrees, into power 
and property, gaining ground upon the Patricians, 
as it were, inch by inch, till at laft they quite over¬ 
turned the balance, leaving all doors open to the 
practices of popular and ambitious men, who de- 
ftroyed the wifelt republic, and enflaved the nobleft 
people that ever entered upon die Rage of the 
World. By what Reps and degrees this was brought 
to pafs, fliall be the TubjeSt of my prefent inquiry. 

While Rome was governed \>y kings, the mo¬ 
narchy was altogether elective. Romulus himfelf, 
when he had built the city, was declared King by 
the univerfal confent of the people, and by augury. 
Which was there underftood for divine appointment* 
Among other divilions he made of the people, one 
Was into Patricians and Plebeians: the former were 
like the Barons of England Tome time after the 
conqueR; and the latter are alfo deferibed to be 
•ilmoR exactly what our Commons were dien. For 
they were dependents upon the Patricians, whom 
they chofe for their patrons and protestors, to an- 
ftver for their appearance, and defend them in any 
procels: they alio fupplied their patrons with mo¬ 
tley, in exchange for their protection. This cuf- 
tom of patronage, it Teems, was very ancient, and 
long praStifed among the Greeks. 

Out of thefe Patricians Romulus chofe an hun¬ 
dred to be a fenate, or grand council , for advice and 
afliftance to him in the adrainiRration. The fenate 

there- 
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therefore originally confifted all .of mb !«, .nd were 

of themfelves a finding cmnal, « h « 1 > 

onlv convoked upon fuch occafions as, by this in 
mmtion of Romulus, fell into their cognifance : 
thofewere to conftitute magnates, to give their 
votes for making laws, and to advife upon enten g 
on a wai' But the two former of thefe popular pri¬ 
vileges were to be confirmed by authority of the fe- 
inte • and the laft was only permitted at the King 
Dleafure This was the utmoft extent of po^ei 
nretended to by the Commons in the time of Ro¬ 
mulus • all the reft being divided between the King 
= i o’ f en ate • the whole agreeing veiy neaily 
with the conftitution of England for fome centu¬ 
ries after the conqueft. , , p 

After a year’s interregnum from the death ot 

Romulus, the fenate, of their own authorii y, 
a fucceflbr, and a ftranger, merely upon 
of his virtue, without afking the confent ot he 
commons ; which cuftom they likewife obiei ved m 
the two following kings But in die detain of 
Tarquinius Prifcus, the fifth King, we fhft hcai. 
mentioned, that it was done pupiih ' m P etr ? a ven “‘ ’ 
which indeed was but very reafonable ior a fi 
people to expea ; though I cannot 
my little reading, by what incident, they vverq 
brought to advance fo great a ftep. rlo 
were this prince, in gratitude to the people by 
whofe confent he was chofen, elated a bundled 
fenators out of the commons, whofe number, with 
former additions, was now amounted to three hur 

The people having once difeovered tneir own 
ftrength, did foon take occahon to exert ? it, an 
that by very great degrees. For at this King s death, 
who was murdered by the fops of - former being 
at a lofs for a fucceflbr, Servius Fullms, - ^anf^, 
and of mean extraaion, was chofen protend ot 
the kingdom by the people , without the confent of 
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the fenate; at which the nobles being difpleafed, he 
wholly applied himfelf to gratify the commons, and 
was by them declared and confirmed no longer 
Protestor, but King, 

This prince firft introduced the cuftom of giving 
freedom to fervants, fo as to become citizens of 
equal privileges with the reft, which very much 
contributed to increafe the power of the people. 

Thus in a very few years the commons proceed¬ 
ed fo far, as to wreft even the power of chufing a 
king entirely out of the hands of the nobles j 
which was fo great a leap, and caufed fuch a cori- 
vulfion and ftruggle in the ftate, that the conftitu- 
tion could not bear it; but civil diflenlions arofe, 
which immediately were followed by the tyrany of 
a fingle perfon, as this was by the utter fubverfion 
of the regal government, and by a fettlement upon 
a new foundation. For the nobles, fpited at this 
indignity done them by the commons, firmly united 
m a body, depofed this prince by plain foi'ce, and 
chofe Tarquin the Proud, who running into all the 
forms and methods of tyranny, after a cruel reign, 
was expelled by an univerfal concurrence of nobles 
and people, whom the miferies of his reign had re¬ 
conciled. 

When the confular government began, the ba¬ 
lance of power between the nobles and plebeians 
was fixed anew : the two firft confuls were nomi¬ 
nated by the nobles, and confirmed by the com¬ 
mons ; and a law was enacted, that no perfon 
fliould bear any magiftracy in Rome, injujjti populi , 
that is, 'without conjent of the commons. 

In fuch turbulent times as thefe, many of the 
poorer citizens had contracted numerous debts ei¬ 
ther to the richer fort among themfelves, or to fe- 
nators and other nobles ; and the cafe of debtors 
in Rome for the firft four * centuries was, after 

* Ab urbe condita j pom tbt building of the <i.y. 
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the fet time for payment, no choice but either W 
ty or b” he credos Have. In tins junto ejhe 
commons leave the city ... mut.ny r “ d . 

and will not return but upon cond. ce ?tain 

ted of all their debts ; and moreover, *at “r 
mapiftrates be chofen yearly, whole bulmefs n fhaU 
be to defend the commons from mjur.es rhefe 
are called of the people then- perfons are 

held ftcred and inviolable, and the people bind 
dtemfelves by oath never to abrogate the offices 
u rhefe tribunes, in procels of time, the peop 
uere^erofslyimpoled oi to feme the turns or occa- 
fions of revengeful or ambitious 
mit fuch exorbitances as could not end 

dtillolution of the government. ; a ftitu- 

Thefe tribunes, a year or two. after t> - 
t-ion, kindled great diflcufions betweeni the not ■ 
and the commons on the account of 
nobleman whom the latter had impeached, and h 
confluences of whofe impeachment (if i had no 

confined myfelf to Grecian examples for <h« pi 
> r like to have been io tatal to 

lh y ftme J ^And Lm th s time the tribunes began 
l h Slom of accufing to the people whatever nobUs 
they pleafed, feveral of whom were bandhed V 

pU At°thh ttae the Romans were very/much en S a E‘ 
ed in wars ”th their neighbouring ; but ton 

the leaft intervals of peace the 1?*^^ 
the nobles and plebeians would revive ; and one ot 
ffiemoft fre^nt fubjefts of their differences was 
Se cohered land,, which the commons'would fen 
have divided among the puhl.c; bm*e 
cotdd not be brought to gave Ae.r confent bor 

feveral of the wifeft among the n . obk * a ^d 

apprehend the growing power of the people, and 

before knowLg whS « 

accrue to them by fuch an addmon| < P F> 

ufed all means to prevent it. For this the A PP 
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Eunily was mod noted, and thereupon mod hated 
by the commons. One of them having made a 
fpeech againft this divifion of lands, was impeached 
by the people of high treafon, and a day appointed 
for his trial; but difdaining to make his defence, he 
thofe rather the ufual Roman remedy of killing 
himfelf: after whofe death the commons prevailed, 
and the lands were divided among them. 

This point was no fooner gained, but new diffen- 
tions began: for the plebeians would fain have a 
law enabled, to lay all mens rights and privileges 
upon the fame level; and to enlarge the power of 
every magiiirate within his own jurifdiftion, as 
much as that of the confuls. The tribunes alfo 
obtained to have their number doubled, which be¬ 
fore was five : and the author tells us *, that their 
ihfolence and power increafed with their number, 
and the leditions were alfo doubled with it. 

By the beginning of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo far in 
the name of the commons, as to accufe and fine 
the confuls themfelves, who reprefented the kingly 
power. And the fenate obferving, how in all con¬ 
tentions they were forced to yield to the tribunes 
and people, thought it their wifeft courfe to give 
way alfo to time ; therefore a decree was made to 
fend ambaffadors to Athens, and to the other Gre¬ 
cian commonwealths planted in that part of Italy 
Called Grsecia Major, to make a collection of the 
belt laws ; out of which, and fome of their own, 
a new complete body of law was formed, after¬ 
wards known by the name of the laivs of the twelve 
tables. 

To digeft thefe laws into order ten men were 
chofen, and the adminiftration of all affairs left in 
their hands; what ufe they made of it, has been 
already fhewn. It was certainly a great revolution, 

* Dionyf. Balkar. 
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nmdnrcd entirely by the many unjuft lncroacli- 
mcnts of the people; and might have wholly chan¬ 
ged ^ fate o P f Rome, if the folly and v.eeof*ofe 
who were chiefly concerned, could hate luiteieu 

IO X few years after, the commons made farther 
advances on the power of the nobles ;demand.ng. 
•imonff the reft that the confullhip, which hnher 
S Sly been difpofed to the former fltouU now 
lie in common to the pretenfions of any' 
tvhatfoever. This though it failed atprefent ye 
afterwards obtained, and was a mighty ltep to 
vum oF tlic commonwealth, . - i 

What I have hitherto faitl of Wome, jlia, 
chiefly collected out of that exaft and di.igent wri-. 
ter Dionyfius Halicarnafleus, tvhofe hiftory, thro 
the iniurv of time, reaches no farther than to the 
beginning of the fourth century after the building 
ofRonw The reft I lhall fupply fr?m other au- 

°1 o s° though 1 do not think it nccefiary to deduce 

Sis Sauer Ly farther fo very parucularly, as I 

ha To h po 1 int t atSha e t time the balance of power was 
mil equally held between the Lords and Cmmnom 
in Rome would perhaps admit a conti o\ cif) . 
lybius tells us *, that in the fecond Punic war the 
Carthaginians were declining, becaufe the ba ance 
was got too much on the fide of the people*, v her 
as the Romans were in their greateft vigour y 
power remaining in the fenate : yet tins was - 
tween two and three hundred years after the period 
Dionyfius ends with : in which ume the commons 
had made feveral further acquisitions. This how¬ 
ever muft be granted, that (till about the middle 
of the fourth century), when the fenate appealed 
refolute at any time upon exerting their authority, 
and adhered clofely together, they did often carry 


* Fragm. lib. 6, 
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their point. Befides, it is obferved by the bell; au¬ 
thors f, that in all the quarrels and tumults at 
Rome, from the expulfion of the kings, though 
the people frequently proceeded to rude conturne- 
lious language, and fometimes fo far as to pull and 
hale one another about the forum, yet no blood 
was ever drawn in any popular commotions, till the 
time of the Gracchi: however, I am of opinion; 
that the balance had begun many years before to 
lean to the popular fide. But this default was cor- 
refted, partly by the principle juft mentioned, of 
never drawing blood in a tumult; partly by the 
warlike genius of the people, which in thole ages 
was almoft perpetually employed ; and partly %y 
their great commanders, who by the credit they 
had in their armies fell into the feales as a further 
counterpoife to the growing power of the people, 
Belides, Polybius, who lived in the time of Scipio 
Africanus the younger, had the fame apprehenfions 
of the continual incroachments made by the com¬ 
mons ; and being a perfon of as great abilities, and 
as much fagaerty, as any of his age, from obferv- 
mg corruptions, which, he fays, had already 
entered into the Roman conftitution, did very 
nearly foretel what would be the iftiie of them. 
His words are very remarkable, and with little ad¬ 
dition may be rendered to this purpofe. “ That 
“ tIl0 ^ e abufes and corruptions, which in time de- 
“ ftroy a government, are fown along with the 
feeds of it, and both grow up together; and 
that as ruft eats away iron, and worms devour 
“ wood, and both are a fort of plagues born and 
“ br . ed al °ng with the fubftance they deftroy ; fo 
(( every form and Icheme of government that 
man can invent, fome vice or corruption creeps 
“ in with the very inftitution, which grows up 
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“ along with, and at laft deftroys it 

: n it i s certain he had reafon, and tR^eipre mi-n 
have adventured to purfue his conje^res fo^. , 
as to the confequences of a P 0 P ult J ‘ r X’ 
which as perpetual experience teaches, nc\ e - 
to be’followed by the arbitrary government of 

^About* the middle of the fourth century fiom 
the building of Rome, it was declared lawful to. 

nobles and plebeians to intermarry ; "^ ™ ^ 

among many other Rates, has pioved the mon 
effectual means to ruin the former, and raife the 

lat And now the greateft employments mt-^e Rate 
were, one after another, by laws forcibly enaftecf 
by the commons, made free to the people, 
fulfil.ip itfelf, the office of cenfor, that of the 
qusefiors or commiffioners of the treafiuy, t ie 
tl of prsetor or chief juRice the P^ood, 
and even that of diftator i the fenate, aftei # S 
oppofition, yielding merely for prefent quiet 
to the continual urging clamours of 
and of the tribunes their advocates. A law >'as 
iikewife enaffed, that th e pick fata, ora yote of i 
\oufe of commons, fhould be of umverlat obligation ; 
nay, m time the method of enacting la ‘ 
wholly inverted ; for whereas the fcu ? K ukd of 
old to confirm the plebtfcita, the people cud a laR, 
as they pleafed, confirm or difannul th efenatujcon- 

^ Appius Claudius brought in a cuftom of admit- 


* Lib. 5. 

® Dionyf. lib. 2, 
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ting to the fenate the Tons of freed men, or of fuch 
who had once been flaves ; by which, and fucceed- 
ing alterations of the like nature, that great coun¬ 
cil degenerated into a moll: corrupt and factious 
body of men, divided againft itlelf: and its autho¬ 
rity became defpifed. 

The century and half following, to the end of 
the third Punic war, by the deftru<Stion of Car¬ 
thage, was a very buly period at Rome ; the inter¬ 
nals between every war being fo fhort, that the tri~ 
bunes anti people had hardly leifure or breath to en¬ 
gage in domeftic diflentions : however, the little 
time they could fpare, was generally employed the 
lame way. So Terentius Leo, a tribune, is record¬ 
ed to have balely proftituted the privileges of a Ro¬ 
man citizen, in perfect fpite to the nobles. So the 
gieat Ah ican Scipio, and his brother, after all their 
mighty fervices, were impeached by an ungrateful 
commons. 

However, the warlike genius of the people, and 
continual employment they had for it, ferved to di¬ 
vert this humour from running into a head, till 
the age of the Gracchi. 

r J hefe perfons entering the fcene in the time of a 
•full peace, fell violently upon advancing the power 
ot the people by reducing into pra&ice all thofe 
mcroachments, which they had been fo many years 
gaining There were at that time certain conquered 
lands to be divided, belide a great private cjlate left 
by a king : thefe the tribunes, by procurement of 
the elder Gracchus, declared by their legiflative 
authority, were not to be difpofed of by the nobles. 
hut by the commons only. The younger brother 
purfued the fame defign ; and, befides, obtained a 
law, that all Italians fhould vote at elections, as well 
as the citizens of Rome : in fhort, the whole en¬ 
deavours of them both perpetually turned upon 
retrenching the nobles authority in all things, but 

especially m the matter of judicature . And though 
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they both loft their lives m *k°*p P”* ards ’ followed 
traced out fitch ways as were aften™ 
bv Marius, Sylla, Pompey, andXadar, 

J the Roman a tribune 

. For in the time of Marius, b bc boun d 

procured a law, that t c tn , would en- 

by oath to agree l^people ^ ^ ^ 

aft : and Manus htntfelR h with great in- 

lice of tribune, is recoraeu eore ffins the no - 

duftry, ufed all endear om -- 4 P , f g cra mp- 

«». raif1 ”^ which 

ins the former in their power j ./ 

was their mofi ancient in cr* ntr ^ abfolute ty- 

Sylla by the fame meafiues becam ns 

rant of Rome : b X power of the 

to the fenate, which p--i ■ .; ne ifettual; then 

whole ord 5 ; b ® n i wJi! n he aboliflted die office of 

Sue 8 , as being'only'a fcaffbld to tyranny, where- 

of he had no further u c , tells „ s> that 

As to Pompey and Lx ar, t mt ^ cred ; t 

their union for pulling t te ' die c i v n war, 

with the people) was the caufeof the 'ci of 

which ended in the tyranny of <be 1. - - _ 

them in their confullh.ps hat ng « led hori of 
vours and occafions for ftnktpg *^" achm y cnts 

^'^.‘^SWe^dbeft to find 
^rXSa^^croaehmen, 

this time the very form dation w asje^ ^ 

=S3 ; S(=5£S$£ 

there was no government x. proceeded in 

Let us therefore examine how they proceeu 

this conjuncture. 


I think 
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I think it is an univerfal truth, that the people 
are much more dextrous at pulling down and let¬ 
ting up, than at preferving what is fixed; and they 
are not fonder of feizing more than their own, 
than they are of delivering it up again to the work 
bidder, with their own into the bargain. For al¬ 
though in their corrupt notions of divine worlhip 
they are apt to multiply their gods; yet their earth¬ 
ly devotion is feldom paid to above one idol at a 
time, of their own creation, whole oar they puli 
with Ids murmuring and much more Ikill, than 
when they Jbare the leading, or even hold the helm. 

1 he leveral provinces of the Roman empire were 
now governed by the great men of their Rate t 
thole upon the frontiers with powerful armies ei¬ 
ther for conqueft or defence. Thefe governor- 
upon any defigns of revenge or ambition, were fin e 
to meet with a divided power at home, and there- 
fore bent all their thoughts and applications to 
dole in with the people, who were now, by many 
degrees the ftrongcr party. Two of the a reate it 
ipirits that Rome ever produced, happened "to live 
at the lame time, and to be engaged in the fame 
purluit; and this at a conjuncture the moft dan¬ 
gerous for fuch a contelt: Thefe were Pom- 
pey and Csefar, two ftars of fuch a magnitude, that 
their conjunction was as likely to be fatal, as their 
oppojuion. 

The tribunes and people, having now fubdued all 
competitors, egan the lafk game of a prevalent 
p pulace, which is that of chufing themfelves a 
niajler ; whiles the noble forefaw, and ufed all en¬ 
deavours left them to prevent it. The people at 
fii It made Pompey their admiral, with full power 
otcr all the Mediterranean, foon after captain- 
gcneial of ah the Roman forces, and governor of 
Afia Pompey, on the other fide,reftored the office 
of/r/W, which Sylla had put down ; and in his 
conlullhip procured a law for examining into the 

mi/carriages 
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m:fC r a t7 ! & 

years pajt. Many mu. r ^ ho was a perfeft 

hearty, tnff confequendy along 
affections and mterelts ot the people , 

Sf (* * Ponded) by the 

"’This forced Pompey, againft Ws 
upon the neceffity of cMngmg f.d s for ft 

being forfaken by both he was 

the fenate and chief maglitrates, uy 

Cl Tts?t n kngth S X ft ^r(at leaft ,he primidve 
part of them, the ^PdidSon of 
lXg U quarreb beween them. For, I think, the 
ambition of private men did by' feit 

oceafton dais War; though 

of introducing and fpinttng th e at in- 

vatetnen; who thus become tudeed he great m 

ftrutnents for deciding of fuch d«^ els > 
at lift are fure to feize on the prize. But no 
man, that fees a flock of ™ltUr6shoVering Over ^ 
armies ready to engage, can ju y ^ki 00 d 
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blood drawn in the battle to them, though the car- 
fcafes fall to their lhare. For while the balance of 
power is equally held, the ambition of private men, 
whether orators or great commanders, gives nei¬ 
ther danger or fear, nor can poflibly enflave their 
country; but that once broken, the divided par¬ 
ties are forced to unite each to its head, under 
whofe conduct or fortune one lide is at flrft victo¬ 
rious, and at laft both are Haves. And to put it 
pafi: difpute, that this entire fubverfion of the R.o- 
man liberty and conftitution was altogether owin'* 
to thofe meafures, which had broke the balance 
between the patricians and plebeians, whereof the 
ambition of particular men was but an effeCt and 
confequence, we need only conflder, that when the 
iincorrupted part of the fenate had, by the death 
of Ctefar, made one great effort to Teftore their 
former Hate and liberty, the fuccefs did not anfwer 
their hopes, but that whole aflembly was fo funk in 
its authority, that thofe patriots were forced to fly, 
and give way to the madnefs of the people, who* 
by their own difpofitions, ftirred up with the ha¬ 
rangues of their orators, were now wholly bent 
upon Engle and defpotic flavery. Elfe, how 
could fuch a profligate a§ Antony, or a boy of 
eighteen, like OCtavius, ever dare to dream of 
giving, the law to fuch an empire and people ? 
wherein the latter fucceeded, and entailed the vileft 
tyranny, that heaven in its anger ever inflicted on 
a corrupt and poifoned people. And this, with fo 
little appearance at Ctefar’s death, that when Cicero 
wrote to Brutus, how he had prevailed by his cre¬ 
dit with OCtavius to promife him f Brutus ] pardon 
and fecurity for his perfon, that great Roman re¬ 
ceived the notice with theutmoft indignity, and re¬ 
turned Cicero an anfwer, yet upon record, full of 
the highelt refentment and contempt for Inch an 
offer, and from fuch a hand* 

Vol.II, p 


Here 
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Here ended all Ihew or fliadow of liberty m 

Rome Here was the repoiitory of all the wife 
Home, n „ , r oower between the 

contentions and itiuggies tor V°" cl , 

nobles and commons, lapped up Mely in the 
i’om of a Nero and a Caligula, a Tiberius and a 

“fair* fee from this "on of particu¬ 
lar impeachments, and general diflenfio 
Greece and Rome, what conclufions may natu 
rally be formed for inftru£hon of any other Rate, 
that may haply upon many points labour under the 

like circumftances. 


c H A P. IV. 


TTPON the fubject of impeachments we may ob 
U ferve, that the cuftom of accufing the nobles 
to the people either by themfelves, or their orators, 
(now ftyledan. impeachment in the name of the com- 

S, hath been very ancient both in Greece and 

Rome, as well as Carthage; and therefore may 
feem to be the inherent right of a free peopie, nay, 
perhaps it is really fo : But then it is to be conh- 
dered, firft, that this cuftom was peculiar to repu¬ 
blics, or fuch ftates where the aduuniftration lay 
principally in the hands of the commons, and ever 
raged more or lefs according to their mcroach- 
ments upon abfolute powerhaving been always 
looked upon, by the wifeft men and beft authors of 
thofe times, as an effeft of licentioufnels, and not 
of liberty: a diftinction, which no multitude, ei¬ 
ther reprefented or collective, hath been at any 
time very nice in obferving. However, perhaps 
this cuftom in a popular ftate of impeaching par¬ 
ticular men may feem to be nothing elie, out t 

people s 
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people’s chufing upon occafion to exercife 
their own jurifdi&ion in perfon ; as if a king of 
England Should fit as chief juftice in his court of 
king’s bench; which, they fay, in former times, 
he fometimes did. But in Sparta, which was cal¬ 
led a kingly government, though the people were, 
perfectly free, yet becaufe the admmigration was 
in the two kings and the cphori with the afiiftance 
of the fenate, we read of no impeachments by the 
.people ; nor was the procefs againft great men, 
either upon account of ambition or ill conduct, 
though it reached fometimes to kings themfelves, 
ever formed that way, as I can recollect, but only 
paiTed tin ough thofe hands, where the adminiftra- 
tion lay. So likewife during the regal govern¬ 
ment in Rome, though it was inflituted a mixed 
monarchy, and the people made great advances in 
power, yet I do not remember to have read of one 
impeachment from the commons againft a patri¬ 
cian, until the confular ftate began, and the people 
had made great incroachments upon the admini¬ 
stration. 

Another thing to be considered is, that allowing 
this right of impeachment to be as inherent as they 
pleafe, yet, if the commons have been perpetually 
miftaken in the merits of the caufes and the 
perfons, as well as in the confequences of Rich im¬ 
peachments upon the peace of the ftate we cannot 
conclude lefs, than that the commons in Greece 
and Rome (whatever they may be in other ftates) 
weieby no means qualified either as profecutors or 
judges in fuch matters; and therefore, that it 
would have been prudent, to have referved thefe 
privileges dormant, never to be produced but upon 
very great and urging occafions, where the ftate is 
m apparent danger, the univerfal body of the 
people in clamours againft the administration, 
and no other remedy in view. But for a few po¬ 
pular orators or tribunes, upon the fcore of “ per- 

P 2 « fonai 
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« fonal piques; or, to employ pride they conr 
« ceive in feeing themfelves at the head of a party, 

•« r as a method for advancement , or moved by 
,< certain powerful arguments that could make 

f‘ Demofthenes philipize =’ for uc l inen, j 

when ' upon 

^fto ‘‘tpeal Miltiades * after a J* 

„ “oTtbem in the knowledge ^d Prachce of 
“ theiAaws, for a blind fufpicton of his acting n 
an arbitrary way (that is, as they expound it, 

« in concert With the people) s to impeach 

“ Pericles, after all his fervtces, for a few me > . 

,< iiderable accounts ; or to impeach Phoctpn, who 
« Had been guilty of no other crime: but negotiate 
« tag a treaty for the peace and fecunty of h« 
“ country What could the continuance ot fuch 
proceedings end in, but the utter dilcouragemep, 
of all virtuous actions and pe, ions, ■ ■ . „ 

nuentlv in the ruin of a ftate ? Therefore the hifto- 
xians of thofe ages feldom fail to let tms matter m 
all its lights, leaving us the higheft and moft h a 
nourable ideas of thofe perfons, who iuh / 

the perfecution of the people, together ^ ^ ^ 

tal confluences they had, and how the perfccu 
tors feldom failed to repent, when it w • 

Thefe impeachments perpetually ^"5 
many of the bell men both m Greece and Rome, are 
a cloud of witness, and examples enough to dif- 
courage men of virtue and abilities from engaging 
in the g fawice of the puplic ; and help on.the otto 
fide to introduce the ambitious, the covetou?, the 
Superficial, and the ifi-defigning *, who arc as apt 
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be bold, and forward, and meddling, as the for¬ 
mer are to be cautious, and modeft, and referved. 
This was fo well known in Greece, that an eager- 
pels after employments in the hate was looked uDon 
by wife men, as the worft title a man could fet up • 
and made Plato fay, « That if all men were ai 
“ g° od as the y ought, the quarrel in a common- 
'* Vr ' ea | tJl would be not as it is now, who Jhould be 
“ niiniifers of hate, but who fhould not be fo.” 
And Socrates r is introduced by Xenophon feyerely 
chiding a friend of his for not entering into thepu- 
blick fervice, when he was every way qualified for 
it: fuch a backwardnefs there was at that time a- 
mong good men tq engage with an ufurping people, 
and a fet of pragmatical ambitious orders. And Dio¬ 
dorus tells us f, that -when the petaiifm was erected 
at Syracuse, in imitation of the ojlraci/m ± at Athens, 
it was fo notorioully levelled againft all who had 
either birth or merit to recommend them, that who¬ 
ever polfefled either, withdrew for fear, and would 
have no concern in public affairs. So that the people 
themfelves were forced to abrogate it for fear of 
bringing all things into confufion. 

Phei e is one thing more to be oblerved, wherein 
all the popular impeachments in Greece and Rome 
feern to have agreed; and that was, a notion they 
had of being concerned in point of honour to con¬ 
demn whatever perfon they impeached, however 
frivolous the articles were, upon which they began, 

* Lib. Menaorab. f Lib. u. 

.f ORracijm was a kind of popular f.ntence to banifhment pafled a- 
painir m?n whofe perfon.*] influence, from whatever ca»fe, was thought 
to render them dangerous to the ftate; the votes were given by waiting 

the name of the perfon on a (hell by the Greeks called owaxer, and 
caning the {hell into an urn. 

Petaiifm was a fentence nearly cf the fame kind ; and as aftraaCm 
was denominated irom the {hell on which the name of the fufpe&cd 
party was written, pefa/i/m to-k its name from 7r'-ra.AiV f a le .f, 
which the Syricuf.a.is uled for the fame uurp#f:. 
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or however weak the furmifes, whereon they were 

2 nroceed in their proofs. For, to conceive that 
the body of the people could be miftaken, v. as an 
IndignU no, ,0 £ imagined, till the conferees 
had convinced them, when tt was paft ,emedy : 

And I look upon this as a fate, to which a I P 
iar accufaiom are fubjeft; though I (l.oukl think 
that the faying, Vox populi , vox Dei , ought to b 
unde ftood of he univerfal ben, and current of a 
Zple no, of the bare majority of a few repvefen- 
tatives, which is often procured bv little arts, an 
Jreat induftry and application ; wherein tnofe w h 
engage in the pm'fuits of malice and revenge, ai e 
much more fedulous than fuch as would pietent 

'^From what hath been deduced of the difenjions 
in Rome between the two bodies of patricians and 
plebeians, feveral refle&ions may be made. 

1 Fir ft That when the balance of power is duly 
fixed in a Rate, nothing is more dangerous or im- 
wile, than to give way to the firft Jleps Oi pop,.,, i 
incroachments; which is mfually donei either m 
hopes of procuring eafe and quiet from fome \ exa 
tious clamour, or elfe made merchandife , and merely 
bought and fold. This is breaking into a con ft imt ion 
to ferve a prefent expedient, 01 Ripply P 
exigency; the remedy of an empiric, to 
prelent "pain, but with certain profpefl of fudden 
Ld terrible returns. When a child grows eafy 
and content by being humoured ; and v. nen a lo 

becomes fatisfted by fmall compliances, without 

further purfuits; then expe& to hndpopidai affem- 
blies content with fmall conceffions. If there could 
one ftngle example be brought from the whole com- 
pafs of hiftory, of any one popular aiTembly, who, 
after beginning to contend for power, ever a 
down quietly with a certain {hare; or if one m- 
ftance could be produced of a popular aiTembly, 

that ever knew, or propofed, or declared, ^ iat 

inare 
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flwre of power was their due; then might there be 
iome hopes, that it were a matter to be adjufted by 
reaiomngs, by conferences, or debates: but fince 
all that is manifeftly otherwife, I fee no other courl'e 
to be taken m a fettled ftate, than a fteady conftant 
reiolution m thole to whom the reft of the balance 
is mtrufted, never to give way fo far to popular 
clamours as to make theleaft breach in the confth 
tution, through which a million of abufes and in- 
cioachments will certainly in time force their way. 

Again, from this deduction it will not be difn- 
cuft to gather and aflign certain marks of popular 

by obferving of which, thofe who 
hold the balance in a ftate may judge of the de¬ 
grees, and by early remedies and application, put 
a ltop to the fatal confequences that would other- 
\vi e enfue. What thole marks are, hath been at 
ar f Clv - c Uce< -1, and need not be here repeated. 

Another confequence is this : That (with all re- 
fpedt for popular aflemblies be it lpoke) it is hard 
o recollect one folly, infirmity, or vice, to which 
a fingk man is fubjecfted, and from which a body 
of commons, either collective or reprefented, can 
be wholly exempt. For, befides that they are con- 
pofed of men, with all their infirmities about them, 

an7- fl' C a a , tlie , 111 fortune to be generally led 
and influenced by the very worft among themfelves 

1 mean, popular orators , tribunes,. or,. as they are" 
now ft) led, great Speakers, leading men, and the 
hke from whence it comes to pafs, that in the 
reiults we have fometimes found the fame fpirit of 

hlftfr ^ r nd ° f maIke and P ride ’ tb c fam e 

bhndnefs, and obftmacy, and unfteadinefs, the 

ri ! S r and an S er ’ die fam e in- 
juftice, lophiftry, and fraud, that ever lodged in 
the breaft of any individual. 

. A § ain » in all free ftates the evil to be avoided 
j y ta wiy, that is t-o lay, the jumma imperii or un¬ 
limited power folely in the hands of the one, the. 

few. 
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f m or the many. Now, we have fhcwn that al- 

though moft revolutions of government 

-|r,, k s S rA. 

nn-fon ^ to that an ufurpmg populace is its own 
p .l ' : mere underworker, and a purchafer tn 

trull* for fome Angle tyrant, whofe flaw ■ * 

Sra"r t U?e"hat die Reaving mag- 
nificem: habits for beings of a fupertor nature to 

their own< 


CHAP. V. . 


GOme reflexions upon the late public 
O among us, and that variety of fadhons mio 
which we are ftill lb intrieately engaged gave oc- 
TiSon to tills difeourfe. I am not eonfc.ous, that 
I have forced one example, or put it into any o 
fight than it appeared to me long before I had 

Teannot conchide^whhout adding fome particu- 

lar remarks upon the prefent pollute of affairs and 

difpoiitions in this kingdom. . 

The fate of empire is grown a commo ? • 

That all forms of government having been inftitu 
ted by men, mull be mortal, like their author, 
and hive their periods of duration limited as ^ ell 
as thofe of private perfons. This is a truth of vul¬ 
gar knowledge and obfervation; but there are ew 
It turn their thoughts to exam me ^w ‘hofcd£ 
eafes in a Hate are bred, that hallen its end, whicti 
would however be a very ufeful inquiry, 
though we cannot prolong tl e P^ 1 * 0 c ^ 
monwealth, beyond the decree ol heaT , 
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<3ate of its nature, any more than human life be¬ 
yond the ftrength of the feminal virtue; yet we 
may manage a fickly conftitution, and. prelerve a 
ftrong one; we may watch and prevent accidents ; 
we may turn off a great blow from without, and 
purge away an ill humour that is lurking within; 
and by thefe, and other fuch methods, render a 
ffate long-lived though not immortal. Yet fome 
phylicians have tnought, that if it were practicable 
to keep the feveral humours of the body in an ex- 
adt equal balance of each with its oppofite, it might 
be immortal, and lo perhaps would a political bo- 
dy, if the balance of power could be always held 
exadtlv even. But, I doubt, this is as impoffible 
in practice as the other. 

It hath an appearance of fatality, and that the 
period or a Rate approacheth, when a concurrence 
of many circumftances both within and without, 
unite towards its ruin ; while the whole body of 
the people are either ftupidly negligent, or elfe giv¬ 
ing in with all their might to thole verv practices 
that are working their deftrudtion. To fee whole 
bodies of men breaking a conftitution by the very 
lame errors, tnat fo many have been broke before * 
to. obfervc oppofite parties, who can agree in no- 
thing eiie, yet firmly united in fuch mealures as 
muff certainly ruin their country; in Ihort, to be 
encompafied with the greatett dangers from with¬ 
out, to be torn by many virulent factions within ; 
then to be fecure and fenfelefs under all this, anti 
to make it the very leaft oi our concern; thefe s 
and fome others that might be named, appear to 
me to be the moft likely lymptoms in a ffate of a 
fickncfs unto death. 


Quod procul a nobis JJeFIat fortuna gubernans : 

Et ratio potiui, quam res perfuadeat ipfa. Lucr. 


There are fome conjunctures, 
VOL.II. ' 


wherein the death 
or 
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or diffohition of government is more lamentable in 
?ts Sequences, than it would be in others. And 
I think a flate can never arrive to its penod n . 
more deplorable crifu, than at a time when fome 
■prince in the neighbourhood, of vaft pon ei ant a 
£ lies hovering like a vulture to devour c> a 
leaft diiinember its dying carcaie ; by wh‘ c b moat s 
It becomes only a province or acquifition to lo 
mighty monatchy, without hopes of a referee- 

tl0 I know very well, there is a fet of fangume tem¬ 
pers who deride and ridicule, in the number of 
TooDeries, all fuch apprehenhons as thelc. 1 V 
have it ready in their mouths, that the people or 
England areof a genius and temper never to adm 
flavery among them ; and they are fenfeed vn h 
a great many common places upon that fubject. 
L ? t t feems to me, that Inch difeourfers do reafon 
upon fltort views, and a very moderate compals ot 
thought. For I think it a great error to count up¬ 
on the genius of a nation as a handing argument 
fo all afes, fince there is hardly a fpot of ground 
h Europe, where the inhabitants have not f.e- 
ouently and entirely changed their temper and ge ; 
nitis Neither can I fee any reafon, why the g-- 
nius' of a nation fhould be more fixed in the point 
of government, than in their moi.its, 1 N 1 
ing, tlieir religion, their common humour and con, 
variation, tlieir diet and their complexion; which 
do all notorioufly vary almoft in every age, and 
may every one of them have great efiects upon mens 

n °Since fotf Novmaii^onqueft the balance of Ppver 
in England hath often varied, aqd fometimes been, 
wholly overturned; the part which the commons 
had in it, (that mojt difputed point), in its angina*, 
progrefs, and extent, was, by their own confeffions, 
but a very inconfiderable fhare. General} P et 
ing, they have been gaining ever fince, thoug^ 
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with frequent interruptions and flow progrefs. The 
aboliihing of villanage, together with the cuftom 
introduced (or permitted) among the nobles of 
felling their lands in the reign of Henry VII. was 
a mighty addition to the power of the commons: 
yet I think a much greater happened in the time of 
his i ucceflor, at the diflolution of the abbeys; for 
this turned the clergy wholly out of the fcale, ’who 
nad lo long filled it; and placed the commons in 
their ftead ; who in a few years became poflefled of 
vafl: quantities of thofe and other lands, by grant 
or purchafe. About the middle of Q^Eliiabeth’s 
reign, I take the power between the no'bles and the 
commons to have been in more equal balance, than 
it was ever before or fince. But then, or foon af¬ 
ter, arofe a fa&ion in England, which, under the 
name of Puritan , began to grow popular by mold¬ 
ing up their new lchemes of religion with republi¬ 
can principles in government • and, gaining upon 
the prerogative as well as the nobles, under feveral 
denominations, for the lpn.ee of about fixty years, 
did at laft overthrow the conftitution, and, accor¬ 
ding to the ufual courfe of fuch revolutions, did 
introduce a tyranny, firft of the people, and then 
of a ftngle perfon. 

In a ihort time after, the old government was 
revived. But the progrefs of affairs for almolt 
thirty yeais, under the reigns of two weak prin¬ 
ces 5 is a lubjedt of a very different nature; when 
the balance was in danger to be overturned by the 
hands that held it, which was at laft very fealona- 
bly prevented by the late revolution. However, as 
it is the talent of human nature to run from one 
exueme to anodier, fo in a very few years we have 
nude mighty leaps from prerogative-heights into 
the depths of popularity, and, 1 doubt, to the ve¬ 
ry laft degree that our conftitution will bear. It 


* Charles II, and James IT. 


were 
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were to be wilhed that the moft auguft aflembly of 

The commons would pleafe to form a 

their own power and privileges, to 

bv the entire legiflative authority, and that in as 

lolemn a manner (if they pleafe) as ^ c 

ta But to fix one foot of their compafs wherever 

they think fit, and extend the other to fuch ternb 

i ei J ths without deferibing any circumference at 
oil °is to leave us and themfelves m a very unc 
SnftA in a for, of rotpon 
t of the Oceana never dreamed on. 1 bciiev e 
'oft hardy tribune will not venture to alfiim at p 
Zt that any juft fears of incroachment are gwe- 
us from the regal power, or the few and is u then 
i-nnoffible to err on the other fide ? How lar mu 

proceed, or where flop? 

the fea and the nzadnefs of the people arc p g 

t It holy .ri, , and it is God aione who can f ay . 

to either, Hitherto/halt thou pafs, andnofurtbt ?r. 

The balance of power in a limited date .s of fuch 
absolute neceffity, that Cromwell himfelf, b.roie 
he had perfectly confirmed his tyranny, having 
fomc occafions for the appearance of a P arllA ^ ’ 
was forced to create and ereft an entire new hou 

of Lords, fuch as it was for a counterpoife to the 
commons. And indeed, conhdenng the vrenel 
of the clay, I have fometunes wondered that no 
tribune of that age durft ever venture to alk the 
potter. What elf thou make ? But it was then a o 
the laft a6t of a popular ufurpation and/ 
Cromwell had already prepared them for that o 
fingle perfon. # 

4- Mr Times Harrington, fometime in the fervice of - !n S 
Charles I* alter whofe death he drew up and printed a form o j;' 

WrtatinlUr. This dob Common,, 

vil, one cf its memben, propoh-J to the ti n 

that a third part of the fenate fhould rote out b> ballot every ) , 

and be incapJble of being eledted again for three years to come. 
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I have been often amazed at the rude, pailionate, 
and miftaken refults, which have at certain times 
iallen from great alfemblies, both ancient and mo¬ 
dern, and of other countries as well as our own. 
This gave me the opinion I mentioned a while ago, 
that public conventions are liable to all the infirmi¬ 
ties, follies, and vices of private men. To which 
if there be any exception, it muft be of fuch alfem- 
bhes^ who aft by “ universal concert, upon public 
piinciples, and for public ends ;” fuch as proceed 
upon debates without “ unbecoming warmths, or 
“ in huence from particular leaders and inflam- 
‘‘ ers;” fuch whole members, inftead of “ canvaf- 
“ to procure majorities for their private opi- 
‘‘ ni ° n . s ’ are read y to comply with general fober 
remits, though contrary to their own fenti- 
“ ments. ’ Whatever alfemblies aft by thefe and 
other methods of the like nature, muft be allowed 
to be exempt from feveral imperfeftions, to which 
particular men are fubjefted. But 1 think the 
iouice oi moft miftakes and mifearriages in mat¬ 
ters debated by public alfemblies, aril'eth from the 
mfluence ot private perfons upon great numbers, 
it/leu, m common phrafe, leading men and parties. 
And therefore when we fometimes meet' a few 
words put together, which is called the vote ov re¬ 
jection ot an affembly, and which we cannot poffi- 
bly reconcile to prudence or public good, it is moft 
charitable to conjecture, that fuch a vote has been 
conceived, and born, and bred in a private brain, 
afterwards raifed and fupported by an obfequious 
party, and then with ufiial methods confirmed by 
an artificial majority. For let us fuppofe five hun- 
dred men, mixed in point of fenle and honefty, as 
u ually alfemblies are ; and let us fuppofe thefe men 
propoung, debating, refolving, voting, according 
to the mere natural motions of their own little or 
much reafon and underftanding ; I do allow, that 
abundance of indigel'ted and abortive, many perni¬ 
cious 










J2 6 contests and dissensions 

i r vn, nvpvtnres would arife, and float a 
cious and f ° o1 '^ 0 , hey wou ld die and difap- 

fewmmutew bu 'J ^ Mlf 0 fhu- 

Peal '' Wind lhat common fcnfc and plain reafon, 
man kind, that conn _ r(ra ; re d opinions, 

while men are ddengaged from accpnreo P ^ 

will ever have feme g ene«il f 'fo.“v and vice are in¬ 
minds , whereas the fpecies ofh>dy tha t 

l?5S£lsSsS^SS!- 

would be. rr Prricuhfce plenum opus 

rivc'« of 

" et .“‘"'“' .’n bv the poffeffion of any great abi- 
the itars, txian , # Y , thorite: but when 

"HH match 

•6°„ t that they have no other way, but to run 

”fo the herd which at lead will hide and protect 
’them- and where to be much considered, requires 

° n B y ut°the e r'eTs y onedrcomftance with relation to 
parties, which I gitd "any pardfan 

Clodius and Curio happen to -<h. ™|/? oI . 

few Angular notions, 1 beft , &L be- 

caufe Bibulus the party-man is perfuaded tha ^ 
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4ius and Curio do really propofe the good of their 
country as their chief end; therefore Bibuhis ihall 
he wholly guided and governed by them in the 
means and meafures towards it. Is it enough R)r 
Bibidus, and the reft of the herd, to fay without 
further examining, / am of the fide -with Clodius , or 
/ vote with Curio? Are thefe proper methods to 
form and make up what they think fit to call the 
united vjifdom of the nation ? Is it not poffible, that 
upon fome occafion Clodius may be bold and info- 
lent, borne away by his paffion, malicious, and re¬ 
vengeful i That Curio may be corrupt, and expofe 
to lale his tongue, or his pen ? I conceive it far 
below the dignity both of human nature, and hu- 
man reafon, to be engaged in any party, the moft 
plciulible foever, upon iucli fervile conditions. 

This influence of one upon many , which feems 
to be as great in a people reprefented , as it was of 
old m the commons collefiive y together with the 
confequences it hath had upon the legiflature, hath 
given me frequent occafion to reflect upon what 
Diodorus,tells us of one Charondas, a lawgiver to 
the Sybarites, an ancient people of Italy, who was 
io averfe from all innovation, efpecially when it 
was to proceed from particular perfons, (and, I 
juppole, that he might put it out of the power of 
men, fond of their own notions, to difturb the 
conftitutipn at their pleafures, by advancing private 
ichemes), that he provided a ftatute, that whoever 
propofed any alteration to be made, fhould ftep 
.out and do it with a rope about his neck : if the 
.matter propofed were generally approved, then it 
mould pals into a law ; if it w'ent in the negative 
the propoler to be immediately hanged. Great mi- 
miters may talk of what projects they pleafe; but 
1 am deceived, if a more effectual one could ever 
^° l ! nd for ta ki»g off (as the prefent phrafe is) 
thole hot, unquiet fpirits, who difturb aflemblies, 
?nd ooftruct public affairs, by gratifying their 

pride. 
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pride, their malice, their ambition, or their ava- 


rice 


Thole who in a late reign began ,he dl ^" ] ^ 1 ™ 
between the fnfind and *hl £ bvthem . 

have had reathn, if they judged of prmo: 

f•• h % t gt r diSettween two 

through all nature g . repr efenting com- 

things, thantheie ^ ^ bUc caffing> and the 

monci i ‘ , oA s in the common offices 

f ftfe PC Ho"' he aiWs l^hlf to be upon a level 
with^the reft of 1 mortals : here hefcUo^ta <£ 
reafon, and his own way; and >a*et a# 
gularity in his 

-° ft°^ el ^ ^fo iv and his wifdom, his reafon 
In fliort, hcic tus iouy growth, not 

and his paffions, are - * er men. but when he 

Vo^neaT the walh of his affembly, he affixes 
iP jt' cv nn pntire fet of very different airs; he 
and affe&s an en Superior nature to 

conceives himfelf a being .A where the 

ss&jesgm 

him by his leader, as wind is tla™ugh an organ 
The nouriflimeat he receives, hath - 

tzt 

congenial with him. during the 

This encourages me to hope, tha , ? efent 
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yrcfent lucid interval, the members retired to their 
homes may lulpend a while their acquired comple¬ 
xions, and taught by the calmnefs ol the fcene and 
the feafon, reailume the native fedatenefs of their 
temper. If this fhould be fo, it would be wife in 
them, as individual and private mortals, to look 
back a little upon the ftorms they have raifed as 
well as thofe they have efcaped: to reflect, that they 
have been authors of a new and wonderful thing 
m England, which is, for a houfe of Commons to 
loie the univerfal favour of the numbers they repre¬ 
sent ; to obferve, how tjiofe whom they thought 
lit to perfecute for righteoufnefs fake, have been 
openly careffed by the people; and to remember 
ho”' themlelves fat in fear of their perfons from 
popular rage. Now, if they w’ould know the fe¬ 
ci ct ot all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
majlers, they muft not impute it to their freedom 
in dcoate, or declaring their opinions, but to that 
unparliamentary abufe of fetting individuals upon 
their Jhoulders, who were hated by God and man. 
for^t feem $» the mafs of the people, in fuch con¬ 
junctures as this, have opened their eyes, and will 
not endure to be governed by Clodius and Curio 
at the head of their Myrmidons, though thefe be ' 
ever fo numerous, and compofed of their own re- 
prefen tatives. 


This averfion of the people againft the late pro¬ 
ceedings of the Commons is an accident, that, if 
it lalt a while, might be improved to good ufes for 
iettmg the balance of power a little more upon an 
equa lty, than their late meafures feem to promife 
or admit This accident may be imputed to two 
caufes : the firft is an univerfal fear and apprehen- 
lion of the greatnefs and power of France, vdiereof 

•m pe0p ]V n J §eneraI ^em to be very much and 
juftly poflelfed, and therefore cannot but refent to 
lee it, in fo critical a junfture, wholly laid afide by 

their mimfters, the Commons. The other caufe 
VOL.II. R j 
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i nnrl fenfe of gratitude in the people 
is a great love and fe 1 8 nded upon a long 

towardsthe.rprefe^k J^g as u co n, 

opinion 3.n P r noKIp defixcs * fo tli&t it is 

ceffions to all them reafonaUe dei.res, ^ fach 

for feme time they have to ‘ 7- been har d- 

inftances, where he hath in may g (for 

ly ttfed. How long theft humo urs m y rfe ^ a 

paffions are they may pro- 

multitude), or ft f ) But whenever it 

du ce, a l«WJ‘“^Xr ^Ternbly, free from 
rhUVr^iot, a„{ fu-ay Po“d o more 
^ by cramp, 

yeachments or dijfenfio i - _ ^ ^ com- 

™ ' ^Xh^Se-fes can pro- 

duce different eflefts, and confequences among us, 

from What they did in Greece and Rome. 
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The PUBLIC SPIRIT of the WHIGS, 
fet forth in their generous encouragement 
of the author of the Crisis * 

With fome observations on the feafonablenefs can¬ 
dor, erudition, and ftyle of that treatife! 


^n° London^ PUb ! :Cat5on k °J thIs P am P h,et > all the Scots Lords then 
m London went in a body, and complained to Queen Avne of 

treatife 00 Wh ^ thm ' hei - r na:i ° n b >' the ^“thor of this 
treatife. Whereupon a proclamation was publifhed by her Male 

offering a reward of 3C0 J. to difcover him Th^ 
f r s to Imall a tom J s , the ^ een h ™- ** 

aefire to hare the author taken into cuftody.] y ° 

J Cannot, without fome envy, and a juft refent- 
ment againft the oppofite conduct of others, re- 
flecft upon that‘generofity and tendernefs, where¬ 
with the heads and principal members of a ftrug- 

* ghng 

* It was written in the year 1712, by the content if not »>,» 

"“-ft <■ 

i 

J n h \:°lL C0 T!T OT W , h0 appears in another inftance to have 
*! *“ f“ i nt , 0 f ? he works of his author, from a perufal of no 

m°ftakes an wVich e *f h* e ? itions > has been Strayed into 

TMs t ra a ^ H d . p ^ he would efcaped 

been wr£n in rh. v W Ch h ? L ° rd<hip confulted > is to have 
fcrves the no t ico f yCa - * 7 'V b “5 ln that part ofit wb ich mod de- 
houte of IntHc ° 1 CrUl ^’ becau k 11 occafioncd a complaint in the 

Whi i did ;„f h ’ "TS; »»'7 <• <j» »nior. 

the note c na PFen till 1713. The complaint, which is faid ia 
March i*' ^ ^ e Plication, was made the 2d of 

p “ ph, '‘- ac “ rjins » ,he 


(a) See tie role or Voyage to Br oldirgr.ag, chat. 6. vof, 4, 
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1 ling faction treat o“ tfc 

pen in their defence. beeaufe the bene- 

patrons is yet the more laudable, beg ^ of ^ 

fits they confer are ah no - pMetj they defire 

labourers can fciatc ^ offered about the 

no more; there is no queftton oit^ come 

wit, the ftyle, the argument. ^ a P r p u fhall 

out upon demand m a PJ°P u be paid be- 

bc well and certainly pan ^ . vho ; s ab i e to 

forehand ; every one oft P• . f ub fcriber; 

read,- and can f f' “rtduffion lhall be fent 

feveral thoufands of «ach £ y dom . the 

among their friends tnr°ug f bKme , unan- 

work fltall be reported adtpiiab , clam0 urs, 

fwerable , Popery 

n r P™tender fC ^on the Queen and her mi- 

nifters. writers on that fide I can re- 

Among the prefer^ _ diftinction, which are 
colie6t but three oEan^gre ^ ^ author of 

the -Flying Poft, £Du ^ feetn310 have been 
the Cnfis *. dhe hilt or f u dden retreat 

much funk in reputation, fincet ^ b 

ofdh« "* * 
who is celebrate y Dunton hath been 

the hjl tens in ik books than any of 

longer and ™° m“ mor e voluminous in hfe pro- 
^o»s e ; however* having employed his ftudtes m 

In the fryle and condu£V, AnTl ca^ot 

of the meft mafterly wafts _ that S« ^ , oys his pe n, the fub- 
help obfervme, that on y. 1 f 0 P eX cellCntly managed, as to feem 

teft which he treats o is a .\ w ^ S . !° a _^^ tinn of his life : fo that he 
to have been the whole h J h a greater variety of materials, 

-*» 

* Mr. Steele was expelled the houfe of CornjMS^ move d a* 

phlet, at the very fame time that the houie 
gainft the Dean lor the reply. 
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io gfeat a variety of other fu^jech, he hath, I think 
but lately turned his genius to politics. Hi s famous 
tract* mtitled, jYeck, or nothing, muft be allowed to 
be the lhrewdeft piece, and written with the moft 
Ipirit of any which hath appeared from that fide 
fince the change of the miriiftry : it is indeed a 
moft cutting fatire upon the Lord Treaiurer and 
Lord -Bdlmgbroke, and I wonder none of our 
friends ever undertook to anfwer it. I confels I 
was at firft of tho fame opinion with feveral good 
judges, who, from the ftvle and manner, fuppofe 
it to have lilued irom the fharp pen of the Earl of 
Nottingham ; and I am If ill apt to think it mighc 
feceive his Lordlhip^s laft hand. The third arid 
principal of this triumvirate is the author of the 

na- ’ , W ^°’, altbou S b he muft yield to the Fly in? 
Pojt in knowledge of the world, and ikill in polf- 

llcs ’ anc * t0 hlr. Dunton in keennefs of fatire and 
variety of reading, hath yet other qualities enough 
to denominate him a writer of a fuperior clafs °to 
either ; provided he would a little regard the nro- 
pnety and difpdfition of: his words, conftilt'the 
grammatical part, and get fome information in the 
iubjeft he intends to handle. 

Omitting the generous countenance and encou- 
ragement that have been fliewn to the perfons and 
productions of the-two former authors, I Ihall here 
only conftder the great favour, conferred upon the 

V U i / ath bee « advertifed for feveral months in 
the Enghfhman % and other papers, that a pamph¬ 
let, called the Cnfc fhbuld be puMifhed at a pro¬ 
per time in order to open the eyes of the nation, 

It was propoled to be printed by fubfcription, price 
a fhilhng. This was a litrle out of form; becaufe 
labftnpuons are ufually begged only for- books of 
great price, and fueh- as -are not likely to have a ge- 

adm^£t P icn.' Vrmen ^ thc ' fime amhor ' ‘ n favwr ^ preceding 
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neralMe. Notice was ^^aneiSaafromcer- 

pamphletlhould contain, y ^ f ucce ffion, 

tain arts of parliament. re aa g* ^ ^ {hillings 
which at leaft muft fink P tllor ’ s political 
and leave but three per* jo ** or d e- 

reflections*, fo that noth g5 from this per- 

cifive could be reafonab y P^ ^ done> a hearty 

formance. But a wo accordingly many 

writer to be encouraged and acco^ this 

thoufand copies were befpo • d tQ have our 

be fufficient; for when we P ^ frknds to 
bundles delivered us, al! wa itwas advertifi 

the caufe fprang a new projeft, and i^ ^ ^ 

ed that the Crifis cou n PP’ ^ reten der, as 
had fltewn their .“f^Xthe pr^ender in the 
well as the^ men . * § , to be handfome, and 

bloom of his youth, rep exa aiy of a fize to 

endued with an un a d ^ have feen a 

pleafe the fex. I .bfcribers prefixed to this 

printed lift of the air . might know, he 

pamphlet; by which the here, that 

was fo far from to a monarc 

he could not fo muc / ne ws we hear* 

At the deftined penod the hrh s _ ba _ 

U 0f n h "| e ,,' r etofref gendeme’n, and others, 

rons, knights, efqmr« g ^ of the Cnfis 
going to Sam. buckle) r order to tranfmit 

to fetch home their carg , j feds ' nto t he fe- 

them by dozens, nd thereby to prepare the wills and. 
veral counties, and the: by ^ f nft t he approach- 

underftandmgs of then t »whether they have 

ing feffions. Allc any of them v ne j 

; trandt:.m do°a good. It 

it every where, ana > , , h ear, agamft 

is a pamphlet, an a p ^ * p ranC e, and the 

the mimftry ; talks of ) # k wi p fettle the 

Pretender : they defire d btfijl ’ inflru a the igno- 

wavering, confiim although ii never be 

rant, inflame the clamorous, altnou 0 once 
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once looked into. I am told by thofe who are ex¬ 
pert in the trade, that the author and bookieller of 
this twelve-penny treatife will be greater gainers 

th lrn T ? n r edhi ° n ° f an ? folio that ha ^ been 
publimed thefe twenty years. What needy writer 

would not folicit to work under fuch matters, who 
will pay us beforehand, take off as much of our 
ware as we pleafe at our own rates, and trouble not 
them fe Ives to examine either before or after thev 
ha\ e bought it, whether it be ftaple or no ? 

But in order to illuftrate the implicit munificence 
oi- thefe noble patrons, I cannot take a more effec- 
tual method than by examining the produdion it- 
felf; by which we fhall eafily find that it was never 
intended, further than from the noife, the bulk 
and the title of Crifu, to do any fervice to the fac¬ 
tious caufe The entire piece confifts of a title- 
page, a dedication to the clergy, a preface, an ex¬ 
tract from certain acts of parliament, and about 
ten pages of dry reflections on the proceedings of 
he Queen and her fervants ; which his coadjutors, 
ht hail- of Nottingham, Mr. Dunton, and the 

Flying Pott, had long ago fet before us in a much 
clearer light. 

? n *J° pikl countries, when fome impofter cries 
oin, A miracle! a.miracle! it is not done with a 
iope or intention of converting heretics, but con¬ 
firming tne deluded vulgar in their errors-: and fo 

d^ar 17 #2“ ™ u »*J kho ™ examining into the 

cl V * Th S/w WhlgS ?r° ng US give about tIl£ 

cry, A pamphlet ! a pamphlet! The Crifis ! the Cri- 
Jts . not with a view of convincing their adverfa- 

the’ ^ t0 , raife the fpirks of their fiends, recall 
their fti agglers, and unite their numbers by found 

and impudence; as bees affemble and cling toge* 
ther by the noife of brafs. 6 *> 

otb ^. r ef T e<k couId be imagined or hoped 
be l S a Publication of this timely treatife, will 
.b manifett from fome obvious refledions upon the 

feveraj 
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fellral parts of if, ig^/foSq^ntf*at 
t^y ^Id" end for number wuh tire 

^Whcir the hawker lr°Ws c ^ s . 

you, the firft wurs ymt p • terpre ter of Suidas 
or A Difcmrfi, & c - ! d Crfts; any or 

gives four tranflations o this author s 

Ihiclr may be as prop^ apph e ^ N „ t , wh at 

letter to the batb& » f WQ pages> pre- 

he calls a Sfcmrfi conn ^ contain extrafts 

fixed to twenty-two more, tQ the twelve laft 

from afts of patliamo^^f , he title, 

pages,'-heyare provdcd^ot ^ the 

under the name ot J Aether circumftance 

Aacger of a ; n the title-page, is, that 

worthy of our tnfonnattcm (J I never 

the crown hath been fed ? was n0 , previous 

“£'K#i«iSrs.KS£ 

probably underftood d*. d a nd, der 

man hath altogether mifapph heap of a . 

favour, he -/^Kf&fament cannot be 
tracts from feveral a£ta o P beUeve he copied 
caUed a dtlcourfe ; neith records> which, as X 

them from the“he T ower, but out of feme 
take it, are lodge „ r ant there is nothing 

common printed copy g t() fliew , he gene- 

“couraging “ Wnter ’ 

. sum 

, TS to have been returning o&cer 

uetefented in pailiament. 

1 it 4 -| « 
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v/Eo cannot furnifh out fo much as a tide-pa^e 
with propriety or common fenfe. 

Next follows the dedication to the clergy of the 
church of England, wherein the modefty and the 
meaning of the firft paragraphs are hardly to be 
matched. He tells them, he hath made a “ com- 
“ ment upon the ads of Settlement, which he lays 
beioie them, and conjures them to recommend 
“ their writings and difcourfes to their fellow- 
fubjedts : and he doth all this, out of a juft defe- 
“ rence to their great power and influence.” This 
is the right Whig Scheme of directing the clergy 
what to preach. The Archbifhop of Canterbury’s 
juriSdidtion extends no farther than over his own 
Province; but tne author of the Crifis conftitutes 
himfelf vicar-general over the whole clergy of the 
church of England. The bifliops in their letters 
or Speeches to their own clergy proceed no farther 
than to exhortation 5 but this writer conjures the 
whole clergy of the church to recommend his com- 
meat upon use laws of die land, in their writings and 
difcourfes. I would fain know, who made him a 
commentator upon the laws of the land: after which 
it will be time enough to alk him, by what audio- 
x u - v directs the clergy to recommend his comments 
from the pulpit or the prefs ? 

He tells the clergy, there are two circumflances 
dd hico place the minds of the people under their direc- 
tion ; the flrft circumftance is their education ; the 
Kcond circumftance is the tenths of our lands. 

.1 his laft, according to the Latin phrafe, is fpoken 
ad invidiam ; for he knows well enough, they have 
not a twentieth : but if you take it in his own way, 
the landlord has nine parts in ten of the people’s 
minds under his direction. Upon this rock the 
author before us is perpetually Splitting, as often 
as he ventures out beyond the narrow bounds of 
his literature. He hath a confufed remembrance 
©f words Since he left the univerfny ; but hath loft 
Vol.II. S half 
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half their meaning, and puts them 

a fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman s ‘l ^ 
fome Adding, others upfide down, the b 

adiuft them to the pannels. t i e : r 

j am fenfible it is of little conference to the 

caufe^ whether this defender of it ^derftands 

^r lm '”ed°ir %rt lf ate^drt-VonS 

truthT I would be ready to make large allowances. 
But when, with great difficulty, X defray a compo- 
fi, on of rancour and falfelrood, in.erm.xed w.th 
plauhble nonfenfe, I feel a toggle between con- 
tempt and indignation at feeing the character ot . 

cenfor, a guardian, an EnghJJoman, ^ commentator on 

the laws an inflruflor of the clergy , aflumed by a 
child of obfcurity without one Angle qualification 

“■n£°£toT-bo either affefls, or is command- 
eA of to copv after the Bifhop ot barum, hath, 
\ nf the nresnancv of his invention, found out 
^ oldty P of S infinL,ing the groffeft reflexions 

under the appearance of admonitions , an is 

Judicious a follower of the prelate, that 
the clergy for “ inflaming their people with appre- 
« henfifns of danger to them and them conft.ru 
“ don, from men who are innocent of fuch de 
« figns when he muft needs confefs, the 
ieftm of his pamphlet is to inflame the people wit 
atirehenUmt of danger from the prefcnt mm.ftry, 
Xm we believe to be at lead as innocent men as the 

la mat fliall I fay to a pamphlet where the malice 
and falfehood of every line would requne an 
fwer, and where the dulnefs and abiurdities will 

not deferve one ? . . , 

By his pretending to have always maintained an 

inviolable refpecT to the clergy, he would infmuate, 
that thofe papers among the Tatlers and Spefla « 
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'Where the whole order is abufed, were not his own. 
I will appeal to all who know the flatnefs of his 
ftyle, and the barrennefs of his invention, whether 
he doth not grofsly prevaricate ? was he ever able 
to walk without leading-firings, or fwim without 
bladders, without being difeovered by his hobbling 
and his finking ? hath he adhered to his chara&er 
in his paper called the Englijhman , whereof he is 
allowed to be the foie author without any compe¬ 
tition ? what does he think of the letter figned by 
himlelf, which relates to Molefworth *, in whofe 
defence he affronts the whole convocation of Ire¬ 
land ? 

It is a wile maxim, That becaufe the clergy are 
no civil lawyers, they ought not to preach obe¬ 
dience to governors; and therefore they ought not 
to preach temperance, becaufe they are no phyli- 
cians. Examine all this author’s writings, and then 
point me out a divine who knoweth lefs of the con- 
l'titution of England than he ; witnefs thofe many 
egregious blunders in his late papers, where he 
pretended to dabble in the fubjeft. 

. But the cl ergy have, it feems, imbibed their no¬ 
tions of power and obedience, abhorrent from our 
laws, “ from the pompous ideas of imperial great- 

nefs, and the fubmiffion to abfolute emperors. ’* 
This is grofs ignorance, below a fchool-boy in his 
Lucius Floras. The Roman hiftory wherein lads 
are inftrufted, reacheth little above eight hundred 
years, and the authors do every where inftil re¬ 
publican principles ; and from the account of nine 
in twelve of the hrft emperors we learn to have a 


* The Ri S ht Honourable Robert Molefworth, Efq; one of the 
pnvy c 0 un CI l and number 0 f the houfe of Commons, created a 
f- r y ing George I. The lower houfe of convocation there pre- 
terred a complaint again!* him for difrefpeaful words, which being 
r re n ‘ ngland, he was removed from the council: to iaftify 

ag inft this complaint, was the fubjeft of Steele's letter. 


dfitefta- 
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deteftation againft wranny. The Greeks carty 

this point yet a great deal lugliei, ^ 

be ignoram ot, who h.uh^ ^ occafion of ad 

quoted. Aft is S a ' . Tliat the youth 

vancing a pofinon direc y con 1 y, lit j ca i prin- 
of England were corrupted m then poi r 

ciples by reading 

{• v, tavind been written under lepuDnch, inu 6 

voting gentlemen at the univerfity ? it >s,- f 

S»&W exta! 

SMfth3b^dSrS,e kingdom would 

^setenKBajgs 

<t revolution, would have been an advocate for 

<c our rights and liberties.” ^ rtnnPV 

Here now is a project for getting more money 
by the Cribs • to have it read by tutors m the unn 
verities. .1 thoroughly agree wit ^ wenty 

in its prefent condition, or have futh re lat- 

to be taught, that a few afts of P»" J X 
ing to the fucceffion, are preferable »»““ 
Jil ivfntutiom whaffoever Neither did I ever 
before hear, that an aft of parliament relating to 
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one particular point could be called a civil infti- 
tution. 

He fpends almoft a quarto page in telling the 
clergy, that they will be certainly perjured, if they 
bring in the pretender, whom they have abjured ; 
and he wifely reminds theni, that they have fworn 
without equivocation or mental refervatioh; other- 
wife the clergy might think lit, that as foon as they 
received the pretender, and turned Papifts, they 
would be free from their oath. 

This honeft, civil, ingenious gentleman knows 
» kis confidence, that there are not ten clergymen 
m England, except nonjurors, who do not abhor 
tne thoughts of the pretender reigning over us, 
much more than himieli. But this is the fpittle 
of the Bidiop of Sarum *, which our author licks 
up, and fwallows, and then coughs out again with 
an addition of his own phlegm. I would fain fup- 
pofe the body of the clergy were to return an 
anlwer by one of their members to thefe worthy 
eounfellors. I conceive it might be in the follow¬ 
ing terms. 

My Lardy and Gentleman, 

* { ^ ie clergy command me to give you thanks 
J for your advice ; and if they knew any crimes, 
from which either of you were as free, as they 
‘ c are from thole which you fo earneftly exhort 
them to avoid, they would return your favour 
as near ‘ts poliibie in the lame ftyle and manner. 
However, that your advice may not be wholly loft, 
particularly that part of it which relates to the 
pretender, they delire you would apply it to 
, mo f e P*^P er perfons. Look among your own 
(( Laders; examine which of them engaged in a 
P ot to reftore the late K. James, and received 
pardons under his leal; examine which of them 

* Dr- Colbert Rurnet, 
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« their malice and revenge, are .. 5 d u . 

“ ftore him at the expence of the rehgmn ^ 

“ berty of then- country- R« ^ S q nore y of the fe 

with your pupil, and 1 Queen and 

S&gSrSZXttr** “ "* 

them.” 

But Us refpea to the^ergy^ * 

dtfpofirions; he only infmuates , that they give to, 

mmhcnufe for fah _ 

• 1 an , d drag 
T“ fXhe heht His dedication to the clergy » 
them into the iignt. x endeavours to mold 

full of them, becaufe here he endeavours ^ 

feraped oft hlS u-^i^under ; he tells die clergy, 
his meaning, whl ^ h L i and her minifters is 

that the favour of the Qu - , , people 

but a colour of zeal towards them-, Uathepeop 
were deluded by a 

danger atSacheverel’s trial; *atthe clergy, , 

powl; inXb 1 anS“u 

vour of the church, was to br.ngtn^Popery ^,J r 
"SV our country, the fever of the 

Icgijlature, the faith of nations, and toe ■ onour of 

Gad. 


I cannot 
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I cannot fee why the clergy, as men offenfe and 
men of honour, (for he appeals not to them as men 
of religion), fhould not be allowed to know when 
they are in danger, and be able to guefs whence it 
comes, and, and who are their prote&ors. The 
defign of their deftru&ion indeed may have been 
projected in the dark : But when all was ripe, their 
enemies proceeded to fo many overt a£ts in the face 
of the nation, that it was obvious to the meaneft 
people, who wanted no other motives to roufe 
them On the other fide, can this author or the 
m licit of his faction, affign one iingle aft of the 
preient mmiftry any way tending towards bringing 
in the pretender, or to weaken the fucceflion of 
tnc houle of Hanover ? Obferve then the reafon- 
ablenels of this gentleman’s advice : The clergy, 
the gentry, and the common people had the utmoft 
apprehensions of danger to the church under the 
late mmiftry; yet then it was the greateft impiety 
to vfame the people with any Juch apprehenfonl. 
His danger of a Popijh fucceflbr from any fteps of 
the preient mmiftry is an artificial calumnv, raifed 
and ipread againft the conviction of the iventors, 
pretended to be believed only by thofe who abhor 
the conftitution in church and ftate; an obdurate 
faction who compafs heaven and earth to reftore 
themfelves upon the ruin of their country • yet 
here our author exhorts the clergy to preach up 
this imaginary' danger to their people, and difturb 

the public peace with his ftrained feditious com- 
nients. 

But how comes this gracious licence to the cler¬ 
gy from the Whigs to concern themfelves with po¬ 
litics of any fort although it be only the gloffes 
and comments of Mr. Steele ? The fpeeches of the 
managers at Sacheverel’s trial, particularly thofe of 
otanhope, Lechmere, King, Parker *, and fome 

* Thtfe perfons were crearei peers by K, George I. 


others. 
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Hay^thiiTvery 

1% Zu £\ Indlt %$ 

flailed) <■ w; ‘ft t art °f ,hl h 1 lju’ m , julfeBs 
made obedience and g™P™”*J? { Slv Solved ; 

c/ ftaV 4/w»/«- fhis t j C „ y Mr Hoadley* 
for by # rf(fer they mean ^ n / ver 

:t.geS JS«ht3$£ o“ of his fusion ^Hugh 
PeSs and his brethren, in the omes of ufutpa 
,ion had full liberty to Feach up k dmoo ^ ^ 
beUion ; and 1o here Mr. bteele mu 

^'iSnSKf- 

chocolate-houij, . d ^ ^ con | itutio n with as 
pamphlet, ‘ thJs folemn writer, and 

“i* a/g^d a grace 

about twenty polyfyllable capable of ntamtmrmtg 
whofe^aitthor gathered up his little ftock 

fame fchools, and hath wrmen from no other 

* U Btit after all, it is not clear to me, whether this 
gentleman addrefieth himfelf teethe clergy of Eng- 
& In general, or only to dtofe ve^r few (hardly 
enough, in cafe of a change, to fupply the “Orta 
lily of thofe f elf-, denying f mates he celebrates) 

\o Wincheller in 1734* 
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are in his principles, and among thefe only fuch as 
live in and about London; which probably will re¬ 
duce the number to about half a dozen at moft. 
I lliould incline to guefs the latter; becaufe he tells 
them they “ are furrounded by a learned, wealthy. 
“ knowing gentry, who know with what firmnefs, 
“ felf-denial, and charity the bilhops adhered to 
“ the public caufe, and what contumelies thofe 
“ clergymen have undergone, drr. who adhered to 
" the caufe of truth.” By thofe terms, “ the pu- 
“ blic caufe, and the caufe of truth,” he under- 
ftands the caufe of the Whigs, in oppofition to the 
Queen and her fervants ; therefore by the “ learn- 
“ ed, wealthy, and knowing gentry,” he muft 
underhand the bank and Baft-India Company 9 and 
thofe other merchants or citizens within the bills 
of mortality, who have been ftrenuous againft die 
church and crown, and whole lpirit of faction hath 
lately got the better of their in ter eft. For let him 
fearch all the reft of the kingdom, he will find the 
furrounded clergy, and die fur rounding gentry whol¬ 
ly ftrangers to the merits of thofe prelates ; and 
adhering to a very different caufe of truth, as will 
foon, I hope, be manifeft by a fair appeal to the 
reprefentatives of both. 

It was very unneceffary in this writer to befpeak 
the treatment of contempt and derifon , which the 
clergy are to expect from his faction, whenever 
they come into power. I believe that venerable 
body is in very little concern after what manner 
their moft mortal enemies intend to treat them, 
whenever it lhall pleafe God for our fins to vifit us 
with fo fatal an event; which I hope it will be the 
united endeavours both of clergy and laity to hin¬ 
der. It ivould be fome fupport to this hope, if I 
could have any opinion of his predicting talent, 
(which fome have aferibed to people of this au¬ 
thor s character), where he tells us, that noife and 
•wrath will not always pafs for zeal. What other 
inftances of zeal hath this gentleman or the reft of 
Vol.II. T his 
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bis party been able to produce ? If clamow be 
wife it is but opening our ears to know from 
Zt’ fide it comes , and if /edition, kurntay, 
(lander, and calumny be the fruit of wrath, read 
the pamphlets and papers iflumg from the zeahts o 
that faftion, or viiit their clubs and coftee-hou , 
in order to form a judgment of the tree. 

When Mr. Steele tells us, “ we have religion 
that wants no fupport from the enlargement o 
« fecular power, but is well fupporteu by the w/- 
“ dom and piety of its preachers, and its own 
“ native truth;” it would be good to know what 
religion he profeffeth : for the clergy to whom he 
fpeaks will never allow him a member o. ^ church 
of England. They cannot agree, that the truth o*. 
the golpel, and the piety and wifdom of its preach¬ 
ers, are a fuffic lent fupport in an evil age agamft 
infidelity, faftion, and vice, without the affiftance 
of fecular power ; unlefs God would pleale to confer 
the gift of miracles on thofe who wait at the altar 
I believe they venture to go a little further, anu 
think, that upon fome occafions they want a little 

enlargement of affiftance from the fecular power agamk 

Atheifts ,, Deifts, Socinians , and other heretics. L- 
very firft Sunday in Lent a part of the Liturgy is 
read to the people, in the preface to which the 
church declares her wiffies for the restoring of that 
difeipline Ihe formerly had, and which, for ionic 
years paft, hath been more wanted than ever but 
of this no more, left it might mjinuate jeakvfes be¬ 
tween the clergy and laity ; which, the author tells 
us, is the “ policy of vain ambitious men among 
“ the former, in hopes to derive from their order 
a veneration they cannot deferve u'om their \ir- 
n ” If this be their method for procuring ve¬ 
neration, it is the mo ft lingular that ever was 
thought on; and the clergy would then indeed ha\e 
no more to do with politics of any fort than Mr. 
Steele or his faction will allow them. 

Having 
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Having thus toiled through his dedication, I pro¬ 
ceed to confider his preface, which, half confifting 
of quotation, will be lo much the fooner got 
through. It is a very unfair thing in any writer to 
employ his ignorance and malice together ; becaufe 
it gives his anfwerer double work : it is like the 
fort of fophiftry that die logicians call two mediums, 
which are never allowed in the fame fyllogifm. A 
writer with a weak head, and a corrupt heart, is 
an over-match for any fingle pen ; like a hireling 
jade, dull and vicious, hardly able to ftir, yet of¬ 
fering at every turn to kick. 

He begins his preface with fuch an account of the 
oiiginal of power, and the nature of civil inftitu- 
tions, as I am confident was never once imagined 
by any writer upon government, from Plato to 
Mr. Locke. Give me leave to tranferibe his firft 
paragraph. “ I never faw an unruly croud of 
“ people cool by degrees into temper, but it gave 
me an idea of the original of power, and the na¬ 
ture of civil inftitutions. One particular man 
“ has ufually in thole cafes, from the dignity of 
‘ his appearance, or other qualities known or ima- 
t by the multitude, been received into fiid- 

c favour and authority; the occafion of their 
difference has been reprelented to him, and the' 
“ matter referred to his decifion.” 

I have known a poet, who never was out of 
Lngland, introduce a faft by way of fimile, which 
could probably no where happen nearer than in the 
plains of Lybia ; and begin with, So I have been *. 

• c, ^ fiction, I fuppofe, may be juftified by poe¬ 
tical licence; yet Virgil is much more modeft. 

I his paragraph of Mr. Steele’s, which he fets down 
as an obfervation of his own, is a miferable man¬ 
gled tranflation of fix verfes out of that famous 
poet, who fpeaks after this manner : As when a 


* See the Ilsgl /3«$se, vol. 5 . 
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Mtionarifet in a ^ 0 'n«fbm a 

of the S republic, where 

{editions often happened, and the. force of oi atory 

was great among the people, nude ufe o a h,nHe 

wKirh Mr Steele turns into a fatt atter iuci 
which wr. ^te it a hundred times; and 

° a wa^n that P of fending orators to appeafe 
'hem • but Mr. Steele imagines fuch a croud of 
nmole as this, where there is no government at all; 
S unruUnels quelled, and their paffions cooled by 
whofe great qualities they had 

known before. Such an aflembly mull have 
fuddenlv from the earth, and the mm of authority 
dropt from the clouds ; for without feme pictiou 
form of government no fuch croud did evei jet 
aflemble 'or could poffibly be acquainted with the 
merits and dignity of any particular man among 
Sem But to purfue his fcheme ; this man of au¬ 
thority, who cools the croud by degrees, ant 
whom they all appeal muft of neccility prove \ • 

ther an open or clandejline tyrant . ^ J 

tyrant I take to be a king of Brentfbr , w o 
his army in difguife ; and whenever be happens ei 
ther to die naturally, be knocked on the head, 01 de- 
nofed the people calmly takefurther meafures and im- 
IroveuponJat was begun under his 
All this our author tells us, with extreme propne 
ty, is what feems readable to common fenfy, that is, 
in other words, it feems readable to reafon . This 
is what he calls giving an idea of the origvw ' 

rr, and the nature of civil inflations To which I 
anfvver, with great phlegm, that 1 defy < y 
altTto fhew me, in double the number of^ 
although writ by the fame author, iuch ^ 1 ^ 
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cated ignorance in hiftory, human nature, or poli¬ 
tics, as well as in the ordinary proprieties of thought 
or of ftyle. 

But it feems thefe profound fpeculations were 
only premiled to introduce fome quotations in fa¬ 
vour of refijlance. What hath reftflance to do with 
the fucceffion of the houfe of Hanover, that the 
Whig writers fhould perpetually affect to tag them 
togedier? I can conceive nothing elfe, but that 
their hatred to the Queen and miniftry puts them 
upon thoughts of introducing the fucceffor by ano¬ 
ther ie\ olution. Are cafes of extreme necejprty to 
be produced as common maxims, by which we are 
always to proceed ? Should not thefe gentlemen 
fome times inculcate the general rule of obedience, 
and not always the exception of refinance ? fince 
the former hath been the perpetual dilate of all 
laws both divine and civil, and die latter is ftill in 
difpute. 

I lliall meddle with none of the paflages he cites 
to prove the lawfulness of refilling princes, except 
that from the prefent Lord Chancellor’s * fpeech in 
defence of Dr. Sacheverel; that iC there are extra- 
“ ordinary cafes, cafes of neceflity, which are im- 
“ pii e d, although not expreffed, in the general 
“ rule [of obedience^” Thefe words, very clear 
m themfelves, Mr. Steele explains into nonfenfe • 
which in any other author I fhould fufpect to have 
been intended as a reflection upon as great a per- 
fon as ever filled or adorned that high flation : but 
I am fo well acquainted widi his pen, that I much 
more wonder how it can trace out a true quotation 
than a falfe comment. To fee him treat my Lord 
Hai court with fo much civility, looks indeed a little 


Sir Simon Harcourt, who, at the time of Sacheverel’s trial, 
had refigned his place of attorney-general, which he afterwards ac¬ 
cepted again ; upon the change of the miniftry, he was made Lord 
Keeper, and in 1711 created a baron. 


fufpicious. 
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fufpiciout, and as if he had malice in his heart 
H/calls his Lordfliip a very great nan, and n gun* 
ting authority ; places himfelf in company 
Gen! Stanhope and Mr. Headley , and m llmn 
takes the mod effectual method in h.s power of 
ruining his Lordfnip in the opinion of every man, 
tvho is wife or good. I can only tell my Lord Har- 
court for his comfort, that thele praifes are encu 
bered with the doctrine of rrjiftance, and the 
revolution-principles ; and provided he w.U not al- 
low Mr. Steele for his commentator, he m y P 
to recover the honour of being libelled again, as 
well as his fovereign and fellow-fervants. 

' We now come to the Crifis; where we meet with 
two oages by way of introduction to thofe extracts 
from acts of parliament, that conftiuite the bo 
of his pamohlet. This introduction begins with a 
definition of liberty, and then proceeds in a pane- 
evric upon that great bleffing. His panegyuc is 
made up of half a dozen fhreds, like a fchoolboy s 
theme, beaten general topics, where any other man 
alive might wander fecurely ; but this P olmc1 ™’ 
by venturing to vary the good old phrafes, anc g 
them a new turn, commits an hundred folecifm 
and abfurdities. The weighty truths, which he en¬ 
deavours to prefs upon his reader, are fuch as thele 
That liberty is a very good thing ; that without liberty 
we cannot be free ; that health ts good , and Jrength 
is good, but liberty is better than either ; that « man 
can be happy without the liberty of doing whatever his 
own mind tells him is bejl ; that men of quality love 
liberty , and common people love liberty ; even women 
and children love liberty *, and you cannot pleaie 
them better than by letting them do what they 
pleafe. Had Mr. Steele contented himfelf to deli¬ 
ver thefe and the like maxims in luch intelligible 
terms, I could have found where we agreed and 
where we differed. But let us hear feme of thele 

axioms, as he hath involved them. “ We cannot 

“ poflcis 
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•poffcfs our fouls with pleafure and fatisfaffion, 

„ m C ir >t We P rc ! erve m ourfelves that ineftimable 
„ bleffin g> ^ich we call liberty. By liberty I de- 
fire to be underftood to mean the happinefs of 
„ ^hving, 6c.—The true life of man con- 
t< 5 . n conducing it according to his own iult 

it ^ ei ? tim ?nts and innocent inclinations-man’s 

« b ^ ln g is degraded below that of a free agent, 
„ When his afleChons and paflions are no longer 
governed by die dictates of his own mind.—, 
V\ ithout liberty our health (among other things) 
may be at the will of a tyrant employed to our 
own ruin and that of our fellow-creatures.” If 
there be any of thefe maxims which is not grofslv 
defective in truth in fenfe, or in grammar,Tim 
allow them to pafs for uncontrollable. By the firft 
omitting the pedantry of the whole expreffion, 

world Tl n0t ab ° Ve ° ne ° r two nati ons in the 
r d > where any one man can pojfefs his foul -with 

In the fecond, he' defires to 
le underjlood to mean ; that is, he defires to be meant 

°l \°s bC Underfro °d to underhand. In 
In r £ U f : ’ th i ¥ u °f n £ H C ° n M s in COndu ^ing his life. 

/ th ^ that MW ore de- 

?, aded > U&er l th f ir P^ons are no longer governed by 

t {1%““ K th t 0VJn ^ ; direlly Contrary Z 
the lelTons of all morales and legiflators ; who a- 

f '“ tm anim oufly, that the paflions of men muff 
be under the government of reafon and law . ne - 
her are laws of any other ufe than to correct the 
trregubnty of our affections. By the laft, ,„ r 

rant ,! ond other men when a ty- 

p eafes , which I leave to him to make out 

*f ann?t Efficiently commend our anceftors for 
muting to us the blefiing of liberty • vet hav- 

TlTo^t blcod and trea f ure “pon the purchafe , 

I can rnn ‘ aow a & e d parfirnonioufy ; becaufe 
n conceive nothing more generous than that of 

employing our blood and treafure ibr the fervLe of 

others. 
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others. But I am fuddenly ftmck 

that I have found his meaning, th eir 

ed parfunomoudy, ^good of their pofterity; 
own trcafure tor tl g treafures of our 

whereas we ^-dered-a y *e reafures^^^ 

^nTShrlas doa“ e plefervation of their 

&SE 

jl°° d toin proportion 
mmiftry: by thojewo ar c & si every day more 

to the dancer to which our liberty is every ay 

if I did not thus expound him. 1 

offtMe nS to°etherwhh the reft of the cabinet coun- 
ril f extent the archbiihop of Canterbury «), are cm- 

ijre/arts, and mean fubtilties to 

notoriouf of^heftf “S is, Robert Harley, 
Earl-of Oxford, Lord High JTreafurei, w o 
puted to be chief minifter : the iecond , J‘ 

K S5£~# 

ass csri“ss:<ss..,hi. 


• Dr. Tcnnifon. 


did 
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did with that at St. Germains: and to avoid tedi- 
oufnefs, Mr. Bromley f, and the reft, are employ¬ 
ed in their feveral diftrifts to the fame end. Thel'e 
are the opinions which Mr. Steele and his faction, 
tinder the direction of their leaders, are endeavour- 
ing, with all their might, to propagate among the 
people of England concerning the prefent miniftry; 
with what relervation to the honour, wifdom, or 
juftice of the Queen, I cannot determine; who, 
by her own free choice, after long experience of 
their abilities and integrity, and in compliance to 
the general willies of her people, called them to 
hei lei vice. Such an accufation againlf perfons in 
io high trull: fhould require, I think, at lea ft one 
iingle overt act to make it good. If there be no 
other choice of perfons fit to lerve the crown with¬ 
out danger from the pretender, except among thofe 
who are called the Whig party, the Hanover fuc- 
cellion is then indeed in a very defperate lfate : that 
illuflrious family will have almoft nine in ten of 
the kingdom againlt it, and thofe principally of the 
landed intereft; which is molt to be depended up¬ 
on in fitch a nation as ours. 

I have now got as. far as his ext rafts, which I 
fliall not be at the pains of comparing with the o- 
riginals, but fuppoie he hath gotten them fairly 
tranfcribe.d : I only think, that whoever is patentee 
for printing afts of parliament may have a very 
fair action againlt him for invafion of property: 
but this is none of my bulinefs to inquire into. 

After two and twenty pages fpent in reciting afts 
of parliament, {t he dellres leave to repeat the hil- 
“ tory and progrefs of the unionupon which I 
have fome few things to obferve. 

This work, he tells us, was unfpecefsfully attempt¬ 
'd by feveral of her Mi jejlf s predecrjjbrs ; although 


$ Speaker of the houfe of Commons. 

Vol.II. U 
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I do not remember + >' ™ 

and pruamlr "vcre theyYortld not give ear 
S Y“dances before'the revolution* 

Z wSchYhere ctdd”noYpYfltly^ 

Ssttastfasaae: 

-e tsuastsi. .... 

the^rfnce^^Ann^a^'Opofidon for uniting both 
kingdoms‘vas begun;' becaufe Scotland tad no 
f ett led their crown upon the houfeof Hanover, but 
i ,ft themfelves at large in hopes to make then ac - 
vantage anl i was®,hough! highly dangerous to 
Tefv edr’at part of the bland, inhabited by a poor 
iierce northern people, at liberty to put themfe yts 
under a different king. However, the oppofmon 

to this work was fo great, that it con <_ Maieftv 
vercome until fome time after her preknt JMaje.t. 
cameTo die crown; when by the weaknefc or cor¬ 
ruption of a certain minifter, hnce dead, an aft of 
parliament was obtained for the Scott whtchi ga,e 
them leave to arm themfelves f; and fo the union 
became neceffary, not for any aftual good tt cot, d 
poffiblv do us, but to avoid a probable evil 
at the fame time fave an obnoxious mmifter sbeacl 
who was fo wife as to take the hrlt opportunity or 

l The author's memory failed him a little in this 
one of his anfwerers obferved. 

i See the Examiner, No XIX. at the end, vol. 2. 
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procuring .1 general pardon by acl of parliament, 
becaufe he could not, with fo much decency and 
iafety, defirc a particular one for himfelf. Thefe 
fuels are well enough known to the whole of the 
kingdom. And I remember, difeourfing above fix 
years ago with the moll conilderable * perfon of 
the adverfe party, -and a great promoter of the u- 
nion, he frankly owned to me, that this neceffity, 
brought upon us by the wrong management of the 
Earl of Godolphin, was the only caufe of the u- 
nion. 

Therefore I am ready to grant two points to the 
author oi the Crilis : firfi y That the union became 
necellary for the caufe above related; becaufe it 
prevented this tlland from being governed by two 
kings; which England would never have fuffered ; 
and it might probably have coft us a war of a year 
or two to reduce the Scots. Secondly , That it 
would be dangerous to break this union, at leaft in 
this juncture, while there is a pretender abroad, 
who might probably lay hold of Itich an opportu¬ 
nity* And this made me wonder a little at the fpi- 
rit of faction laft fummer among Tome people, who 
having been the great promoters of the union , and 
feveral of them the principal gainers by it f, could 
yet proceed fo far as to propofe in the houfe of 
Lords, that it fhould be diflolved; while at the 
lame time thole peers, who had ever oppofed it in 
the beginning, were then for preferring it, upon 
the reafon I have juft alftgned, and which the au¬ 
thor of the Crilis hath likewife taken notice of. 

* Lord Somers. \ 

'f' 1 he Duke ot Argyje, who zealcufly prSmoted the union, the 

of Mar, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Cockburn, having been depu¬ 
ted on purpofe, remonftrated to the Qoeen againft the malt-tax, 
which they la d would probably prompt the Scots to declare the u- 
mon diflolved. The Earl of Findlater foon after moved the houfe of 
Lords, for leave to bring ;n a bill for diflolving the union. He wa 3 
econded by the rarl of Mar, and lupported by Lord Eglinton, the 
Lari ot Hay, the Duke of Argvle, ani others. 
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But when he tells us, the Engli/bmen ought, in ge- 
t, he more particularly careful,n freermng 
& he argues like himfelf. Thet*£sfc 
of Scotland, faith lie, had as numerous< a nohhty ae 
England, St c. They had indeed ; and to that 
owe one of the great and necellary evds, of^theu 
nion upon the foot it now Hands. Then 
is indeed fo numerous, that the who e tevenu 
their country would be hardly able to maintain 
them according to the dignity of their tides»; and 
what is infinitely worfe, they aie nevei L - r 
extinfl until thi laft period of all th.nj ; becauie 
the created part of them defeend to hen. general. 

I imagine a perfon of quality prevailed oni to mat ry 
a woman much his inferior, and without a groat to 
her fortune, and her friends ai going t ,.' 
good as her huiband, beeaufe lire brought him as 
numerous a family of relations and Tenants as Hie 
found in his houfe. Scotland in the taxes is ob¬ 
liged to contribute one penny for every forty pence 
laid upon England; and the reprefen.at.ves. they 
fend to parliament are about a thirteenth. Every 
other Scots peer hath all the privileges of an Eng- 
li(Irene, except that of fitting in parliament and 
even precedence before all of the fame title that 
fhall be created for the time to come. P 

fions and employments poffelTed by ^ nanvesof 
that country now among us, do amount 
than the whole body of their nobility ever fpent at 
home; and all the money they raile upon the pu¬ 
blic is hardlv fufficient to defray their civil and mi¬ 
litary lifts. ' I could point out fome with great: ti¬ 
tles, who affected to appear very vigorous foi dil- 
folving the union, although their whole revenues 
before that period would have ill maintained a 
Welfh juftice of the peace; and have imee ga h 
ed more money than ever any Scotfman, who had 
not travelled, could form an idea Or. 

I have only one thing more to fay upon occahon 
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of the union-aft; which is, that the author of the 
Crills may be fairly proved, from his own citations, 
to be guilty of High treason. In a paper of his 
called the Engliihman, of Oftober 29. there is an 
advertifement about taking in fubferiptions for 
printing the Crifis, where the title is publifhed at 
length with the following claufe, which the author 
thought lit to drop in the publication ; [“ and that 
no power on earth can bar, alter, or make void 
“ the prelent fetdement of the crown, &c.” By 
Richard Steele.] In his excraft of an aft of par¬ 
liament made lince the union, it appears to be 
high treafon for any perfon, by writing or print¬ 
ing, to maintain and affirm, that the kings or 
queens of this realm, with and by the authority 
ot parliament, are not able to make laws and 
ftatutes of Efficient force and validity to limit 
and bind the crown, and the defeent, limitation, 
inheritance, and government thereof.” This aft 
being fubfequent to the fetdement of the crown, 
confirmed at the union, it is probable fome friend 
of the author adviled him to leave out thofe trea¬ 
sonable words in the printed title-page, which lie had 
before publifhed in the advertifement ; and accord¬ 
ingly we find, that in the treatife itfelf he only “ of- 
“ fers il: to every good fubjeft’s confideration, whe- 
“ tIier this article of the fetdement of the crown is 
“ not as firm as the union itfelf, and as the fettle- 
“ . ment °t Epifcopacv in England, &c.” And he 
thinks the “ Scots underftood it fo, that the fuc 

“ ceffion to the crown was never to be controvert- 
ed.” 
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Ehefe I take to be only trealbnable infinuations; 
but the advertifement before-mentioned is aftually 
high-treafon ; for which the author ought to be pro- 
fecuted, if that would avail anything under a jurif- 
diftion, where curling the Queen i s not a b ove t j ie 
penalty of twenty marks. 

Nothing is more notorious than that the Whip of 

late 
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late Years both in their writings and difcourfes* 

have a ^ e ^^^°g t ^^^ CCa This , iTiakes me a Uttle 
S y toV« oCauthor' labouring to prove tho 
contrary, by producing all tire popuhuchat 

wrivc: a bit 0 k ' ^n^ft b^lup^S! that this gently 
man acts bv the commands of his lupei 101 s, v 1 

have thought fit at this juncture to )if ue out 
fm- reafons beft known to themietyes. 1 wiih they 
had been more clear in their dire&ions to him upon 
fhut weighty point, whether the fettlement of the 
fucceflion in the houfe of Hanover be alterable ot 
no I have obferved where, in his former pages, 
he gives it in the negative; but m the turni g f 
leaf he hath wholly changed.his mtnd. He tells 
nf’o he wonders there can be found any Briton 
“ weak enough to contend againft a power in their 
“ I™ narion 8 , which is praflifed in a much grea e 
“ degree in other Rates : and how hard it is, t : . - 
“ Brftain Ihould be debarred the privilege ot eft 
« Sbg its own fecurity, by rctoq^g^ 

« thofe branches of the royal line, which threate 
« it with deftrtKtionwhilft other nations never 
“ fcruple upon Ids occafions to go much g 
« l^ncnhs of which he produceth mftances in 
Franc? Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia; and then adds 
“ can Great Britain help to advance men to other 
« thrones,- and have no power in limiting its own? 

« How can afenator, capable of doing honour to 

« Sir Thomas Hanmer,” be guilty of mch ridicu¬ 
lous "nconfiftencies ? The author of the “ Conduct 
“ of the allies,” fays he, “ hath dared to drop m- 
“ finuations about altering the fucceflion 1 he 
« author of the “ Conduct of the allies writes 
f en fe and Englifh ; neither of which the author 
the Crifis underftands. The former thinks it 
“ wrong in point of policy to call m a foreign 
« powe? to be guarantee of our fucceflion, becaufe 
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4 ‘ ^ puts it out of the power of our own legiflature 
ft to change our fucceflion without the confent of 
tliat prince or ftate who is guarantee, whatever 
“ neceffity may happen in future times.” Now, if 
it he high treal'on to affirm by writing, that the 
legiflature hath no fuch power; and if Mr. Steele 
thinks it ftrange, that Britain fhould be debarred 
?his privilege, what could be the crime of putting 
fuch a cale, that in future ages a neceffity mipht 
happen of limiting the fucceffion, as well as it hath 
happened already ? 

When Mr. Steele “ reflects upon the many fo- 
“ lemn, ftrong barriers (to our fucceffion) of laws 
“ and oaths, &c.” he “ thinks all fear vanifheth 

before them. ” 1 think fo too, provided the epithet 
jolemn goes for nothing ; becaufe, although I have 
often heard of a folemn day, a folemn feaft, and a 
J ' ^ oxcomb, a ct I can conceive no idea to my- 

lelf of a Jolemn barrier. However, be that as "it 
will, his thoughts, it feems, willnot let him ref, but , 
before he is aware, he afks himfelfJeveralquejlions ; and 
hnce he cannot refolve them, 1 will endeavour to 
give him what fatisfa&ion I am able. The ffift is 
What are the marks of a lafiing fecurity ? To which 
I anfwer, that the flgns of it in a kingdom or ftate 
are flrft, good laws; and, fecondly, thofe laws 
.well executed : we are pretty well provided with 
the former, but extremely defective in the latter. 

' ~~ Secondly, What are our tempers and our hearts 

at home? If by ours he means thofe of himfelf and 
nis abettors, they are moft damnably wicked ; im* 
patient for the death of the Queen ; ready to 
gratify their ambition and revenge bv all defperate 
methods ; wholly alienate from truth, law, reli¬ 
gion, mercy, confluence, or honour.-Thirdly, 

Jn what hands is power lodged abroad? To anfwer 
the queftkm naturally, Louis XIV. is King of 
fiance, Philip V. (by the counfel and acknowledg¬ 
ments of the Whigs) is King of Spain, and fo on. 

If 
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If bv power he means money; the Duhe of 
borough is thought tohave more ready money' th 
ah the kings of Chriftendom together; but by the 
peculiar diTpofition of providence it is locked up 

l trunk, towhig 

fotu/dation^f 

lu (irength, is more agreeable to our 

Fifthly, ii if nothing to us, { ^ P {{ we can 

' h to be in the hands of an ox itxuggiea xoi 

if not in time reach a king out to us to . ^ f 

fill hand he means be that of France, it may rn^ 
/“* najlu • . . „„ ^lpofprb • but we will not 

out as many kings as it pleale , 

flrrpnf t hem Whence does this man get ms mte 
lienee ? I fliould think, even his brother Ridpath 
miX furniih him with better. What crowns or 
kire'toms hath France dealt about ? Spain was git en 
bvll e will of the former King, in conlequenee of 
Sat Infamous treaty of partition, ** *£*£ 

which will, I hope, never be . T f ? r |°' f G«M Brt 
Sicily was difpofed of by her Majefty of Gieat B ri 
tain- fo in effeft was Sardinia. France indeed 
once reached out a king to Poland, but the people 
would not receive him. This quemon of Mr 
Steele’s was therefore only» Unorem * thottt 

nnv reffard to truth,-bevemni), ^ * . ,« 

freteufms to our crown that cm, ever be rct-W.^ 
Tlv-re mav, for ought I know, be about a dozen , 
and thofein time may poffibly beget a hundred , 
but we m-aft do as well as we can. Captain Beffits, 
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T?heri he had fifty challenges to anfwer, protefted 
he could not fight above three duels a-day. “ If 
“ the pretender lliould fail,” fays the writer, “ the 
French King has in his quiver a fuccelhon of 
“ them ; the Duchefs of Savoy, or her fons, or 
“ the Dauphin her grandfon.” Let me fuppofe the 
Chevalier de St. George to be dead ; the Duchefs 
of Savoy will then be a pretender, and confequent- 
ly mult leave her hufband, becaufe his Royal High- 
nefs (for Mr. Steele has not yet acknowledged him 
for a king) is in alliance with her Britifh Majefty; 
her fons when they grow pretenders, muft undergo 
the fame fate. But I am at a lofs how to difpofe of 
the Dauphin, if he happen to be King of France 
before the pretenderjlnp to Britain falls to hislhare; 
for I doubt he will never be perfuaded to remove 
out of his own kingdom, only becaufe it is too near 
England. 

But “ the Duke of Savoy did, fome years ago, 
“ put in his claim to the crown of England in right 
“ of his wife, and he is a prince of great capacity, 
“ in Uriel alliance with France, and may therefore 
“ very well add to our fears of a Popifh fuccelTor.’ > 
Is it the fault of the prefent or of any miniftry, 
that this prince put in his claim ? muft we give him 
opium to deftroy his capacity ? or can we prevent 
his alliance with any prince, who is in peace with 
her Majefty ? Muft we fend to ftab or poifon all 
the Popifh princes, who have any pretended title to 
our crown by the proximity of blood ? What, in 
the name of God, can thefe people drive at! what is 
it they demand \ Suppofe the prefent Dauphin were 
new a man, and King of France, and next Pcpijh 
heir to the crown of England; is he not excluded 
by the laws of the land ? But what regard will he 
have to our laws ? I anfwer, Hath not the Queen 
as good a title to the crown of France ? and how 
is fire excluded, but by their law againft the fuccef- 
lion of females, which we are not bound to ac- 
Vol. II. X knowledge? 
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knowledge ? And is it not in our power to exclude 
female lucceflors, as well as in theirs ? If luch a 
pretence lhall prove the caule of a war, what hu- 
man power can px^event it ! But out cauie muft 
neceflarily be good and righteous ; for either the 
kings of England have been unjuftly kept out o 
the pofleffion of France, or the Dauphin, although 
neared: of kin, can have no legal title to England, 
And he mull be an ill prince indeed, who will not 
have the hearts and hands of ninety-nine in an 
hundred among his fubjccls againft l’uch a Popijh 
pretender. 

I have been the longer in anfwering the feventh 
queftion, becaufe it led me to confider all he had 
afterwards to lay, upon the fubject of the pretender. 
__ Eightly, and laftly, he aiks himfelf, Whe¬ 
ther Popery and Ambition are become tame and quiet 
neighbours ? In this I can give him no fatisfaction, 
becaufe I never was in that ftreet where they live ; 
nor do I converfe with any of their friends; only I 
find they are perfons of a very evil reputation. But 
I am told for certain, that Ambition hath removed 
her lodging, and lives the very next door to Fac¬ 
tion , where they keep fuch a racket, that the 
whole parilh is difturbed, and every night in an 
uproar. 

Thus much in anfwer to thofe eight imeafy que- 
Jiions put by the author to himfelf in order to fa- 
tisfy every Briton, and give him an occafion of tak¬ 
ing an impartial view of the affairs of Europe in ge¬ 
neral, as well as of Great Britain in particular. 

After enumerating the great actions of the confe¬ 
derate armies under the command of Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Marlborough, Mr Steele obferves, 
in the bitternefs of his foul, that the “ Britifh ge- 
** neral, however unaccountable it may be to po- 
“ llerity, was not permitted to enjoy the fruits or 
“ his glorious labour.” Ten years fruits, it feems, 
were not fuflicient, and yet they were the fruitful- 
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left campaigns that ever any general cropt. Howe¬ 
ver, I cannot but hope, that pofterity will not be 
left in the dark, but fome care taken'both of her 
Majefty’s glory, and the reputation of thofe ihe 
employs. An impartial hiftorian may tell the 
uoild (and the next age will ealily believe what it 
continues to feel), that the avarice and ambition of 
a few factious inlolent fubjefts had ahnoft deftroy- 
ed their country, by continuing a ruinous war in 
conjunction with allies, for whofe fakes principally 
we fought, who refilled to bear their juft propor¬ 
tion of the charge, and were connived at in their 
refufal, for private ends : that thefe factious people 
treated the belt and kindeft of fovereigns with in- 
lolence, cruelty, and ingratitude (of which he will 
be able to produce feveral inftances): that they en¬ 
couraged perfons and principles alien from our re¬ 
ligion and government in order to ftrengthen their 
faction : he will tell the realbns, why the general 
jnd firjl minijler were feduced to be heads of this 
action, contrary to the opinions they had always 
piofefled. Such an hiftorian will ftiew many rea¬ 
sons, which made it neceflary to remove the gene¬ 
ral and his friends, who, knowing the bent of the 
nation was againft them, expected to lofe their 
power, when the war was at an end. Particularly 
me hiftorian will difeover the whole intrigue of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s endeavouring to procure a 
commiflion to b t general for life , * ; wherein juftice 
will be done to a perfon at that time of high fta- 

ti ? n . r in , t] ^ e who (I mention it to his honour) 
adviled the Duke, when he was confulted upon it 
not to accept of fuch. a commijjion By thefe and 
many other inftances, which time will bring to 
light, it may perhaps appear not very unaccounta¬ 
ble to pofterity, why this great man was difmilfed 


* Sce No XIX. and the fublcguent papers, vol.2. 
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at lafl; but rather why he was difmifTed no foon- 

C1 But this is entering into a wide field, I^Ihail 
therefore leave pojlenty to the information ot bet¬ 
ter hiftorians than the author of the Cniis, or my- 
felf; and go on to inform the prelent age m lome 
fa&s, which this great orator and politician thinks 
fit to mifreprefent with the utmoft degree eithei or 
natural or wilful ignorance. He aflerts, that m 
the Duke of Ormond’s campaign-, f ‘ after a fulpen- 
<< lion of arms between Great Britain and France, 
“ proclaimed at the head of the armies, the Bri- 
“ tilh troops, in the midft of the enemy s g^rn- 
“ fons, withdrew themfelves from their confede- 
« rates’.” The fait is dire&ly otherwife ; for the 
Britifh troops were moll infamoufly delerted by 
the confederates, after all that could be urged by 
the Duke of Ormond and the Earl of Straftord to 
prefs the confederate generals not to forfake them. 
The Duke was directed to avoid engaging in any 
action, until he had further orders, becaufe an ac¬ 
count of the King of Spain’s renunciation was every 
day expeaed: This the Imperialifts and Dutch 
knew well enough; and therefore propoied to the 
Duke, in that very junaure, to engage the French, 
for nq other reafon but to render defperate all the 
Queen’s meafures towards a peace. Was not the 
certain poffeffion of Dunkirk of equal advantage to 
the uncertainty of a battle ? A whole campaign 
under the Duke of Marlborough, with fuch an 
accuifition, although at the coft of many thoufand 
lives, and feveral millions of money, would have 
been thought very glorioufly ended. _ ^ 

Neither, after all, wa? it a new thing either m 
the Britilh general or the Dutch deputies to refufe 
fighting, when they did not approve it. When 
the Duke of Marlborough was going to inveft Bou- 
chain, the deputies of the States prefied him in vain 
to engage the enemy; and one of them was fo far 
° difcontented 
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tlifcontented upon his Grace’s refufal, that he pre- 
iently became a partizan of the peace; yet I do not 
remember any clamour then railed here againft the 
Duke upon that account. Again, when the French 
invaded Do way, after the confederates had defert- 
ed the Duke of Ormond, Prince Eugene was vio¬ 
lently bent upon a battle, and faid, they Ihould 
ne\ er have another fo good an opportunity; but 
Monheur —, a private deputy, rofe up, and 
oppoled it xO far, that the Prince was forced to de¬ 
ni c. VV as it then more criminal in the Duke of 
Ormond to refufe fighting by exprefs command of 
the queen, and in order to get pofieffion of Dun¬ 
kirk, than for the Duke of Marlborough to give 
the lame refufal without any fuch orders, or any 
fuch advantage ? or fliaU a Dutch deputy aflame 
more power titan the Queen of Great Britain’s ge- . 

neral, acting by the immediate commands of his 
lovereign r 

The Emperor and the empire (fiys Mr. Steele, by 

'•T,°/. a i mir L a : ion ) conti ! lue the Is his Impe- 

i nl Majefty able to continue it or no ? if he be 

then Great Britain hath been ftrangely ufed for ten 
years pair .- then how came it to pafs, that of above 
thirty thoufand men in his fervice in Italy at the 
time of the battle qf Turin, there were not above 
four thoufand paid by hhnfelf ? if he be not able 
to continue it, why does he go on ? Thereafons are 
dear; becaufe the war only afFetfs the princes of 
the empire (whom he is willing enough to expofe), 
but not his own dominions. Befides, the Imperial 
minifters are m daily expeftation of the Qtfeen’s 
death, which they hope will give a new turn'Io af- 
hurs and rekindle the war in Europe upon the 
old foot; and we know how the minifters of that 
ourt publicly aflign it for a reafon of their obfti- 
nac y againft peace, that they hope for a fudden re¬ 
volution in England. In the mean time this ap¬ 
pearance of the Emperor’s being forfaken by his 

ally. 
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allv will ferve to increafe the clamour, both herc 
S’in Holland, againft her Majefty and thofe fhe 

“Mr'Steele fays, “ there can be no crime in af- 
“ firming, if it be truth, that the houie of Bom 
'< bon is at this juncture become more fo™.dab^ 

“ and bids fairer for an univerfal monarchy, an 
« ,o ingrofs the whole trade of Europe, than 

cc did before the war. . , r t •ii r nr 

No crime ii affirming it, if it be truth 
once allow his proportion But if . be fah i then 
I affirm, that whoever advance* fo fed t,0 " s 
falfehood deferves to be hanged. Doth he mean 
bv the houie of Bourbon, the two kings of 1 ranee 
ah Spaffi ? If fo, 1 rejeft his meaning, which 

-rinfenS^n^; 

the\refs write with great advantage; they ft re nu¬ 
mbly affirm a thou find falfehoods without fear, 
wit/confcience, or knowledge; and we, who an- 
fwer them, muft be at the expence of an argument 
for each; after which, in the very next pamphlet 

we fee the fame affections produced again wit 

the leaft notice of what hath been faid to difpiove 
them. By the houfe of Bourbon doth he mean 
only the French King for the time being : 1 » 

and^his affertion be true, then that prince muf ei¬ 
ther deal with the devil, or elfe the money and 
blood fpent in our ten years victories againit him, 
might as well have continued in the purfes and veins 

of her Maieftv’s fubje&s. 

But the particular affertions of this author < 
eafier detected than his general ones; I ihall there 
fore proceed upon examining the former. For m- 
ffancc : I defxre him to alk the Dutch, who can 
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heft inform him, why they delivered ub Traerbacb 
to the lmperwUfts ? For, as to the Queen, her 
Majelly was never once confuted in it; whatever 
his preceptors, the politicians ofButton’scoffeehoufe 
may have informed him to the contrary * 

„ Mr> S , tee l e affi ™ s > tha t “ the French have be- 
gun the demolition of Dunkirk contemptuoufly 
arbitrarily their own way.” The governor of 
the town, and thofe gentlemen intruded with the 
infpechon of this work, do affure me, that the fact 
1* otherwife; that the method prefcri- 

exifflv'folt h” 7 ¥ ajeft y em P lo ? s " been 
exactly followed, and that the works are alreadv 

i 1 - WiU Vemure to ttU him further 
that the demolition was fo long deferred in order 

to remove thofe difficulties, which the barrier-treaty 
hath put us under; and the event hath ffiewn tha* 
it was prudent to proceed no fafter, until thofe dif- 
hcu ties were got over. The mole and harbour 
could not be deftroyed, until the ffiips were got 

of ftaTe did 7 ° f f ° me P rofound berets 

’ f- d Tr . ha PP en until the other day 

/YrwTv/ th °K JU ^, J u fP icions > that the mole and 
harbour will never be dejlroyed? what is it he would 

now mfinuate ? that the miniftry is bribed to leave 

lmpo ^ ant P art of the work undone • or 

that he P retender « to invade us from thence • or 

her fe ^ een hath enterecl into a confpiracy with 

peace 7o a r n n S°° d ef&s If £ 

nf he’ f V ° th 7 end ’ but t0 lofe the affections 
ot her people, and endanger herfelf. 

eafnV aiv - VT* 7 l“ r ? erinformation , which I could 
venture7) affi t n ° Wft man can '™t, I 
Dunkirk will ^ moIe and harbour of 

dcftroved a , l7l ° n tlme ’ be moft effectually 

Phcff andat fa 0 me I venture to pj 

— confcftXy befee h. CClC ’ "" Ws “ ion 


After 
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After all it is a little hard that the Queen can- 
nofbe allowed to demoliih W whatever 

manner (he pleafes to ' < he French have 

thin^he ^Vh^Chriftian Kingto anv'of 

he is a monarch and ^ “Tnd mt ad^c? to be 
aliced^vbich^of S^GENTlImEN BORN 

* flio’uld have the direction in the demo mon^ ^ 
P“h kir on Mr° Suet' in “nahty of a member of 

Lh pX «obemu‘hmor q c UdlLl in demoting * 

fo Thte n ifa M profpea of more danger to die ba- 
lance ^lf Europe, aSd to 

the Emperor overmvmning^lf^ ^ Majeft7 

And'ahhoiigh u* be'lid to ]nttfy m»y 

i* 

‘"tS rSthoit was that M..S.eele hinmd 
at fome time ago, by the power/,,l and tbas 
dealt out crowns and kingdoms all around us. 1 
plainlv find he meant no other hand but bis o . 

He hath dealt out the crown of bpam to Fia , 
mFrancehe haih given leave to invade the 
next.fpring with two hundred thonfand men , 


• Mr. Steele often ftylcs himfelf i->. 


now, 
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now, at laft he deals to France the Imperial dig* 
nity ; and fo farewell liberty ; Europe will be French. 
But in order to bring all this about, the capital of 
Auflria , the refidence of his Imperial Majejly , muft 
continue to be vifited by the plague , of which the 
Emperor muft die, and fo the thing is done. 

Why fliould not I venture to deal out one feeptre 
in my turn, as well as Mr. Steele ? I therefore deal 
out the empire to the Elector of Saxony, upon 
failure of ilTue to thiis emperor at his death; pro¬ 
vided the Whigs will prevail on the Jon to turn 
Papift to get an empire, as they did upon the father 
get a kingdom. Or if this prince be not approved 
of I deal it out in his ftead to the Ele<Stor of Ba¬ 
varia : And in one or the other of thefe I dare en¬ 
gage to have all Chriftendom to fecond me, what¬ 
ever the fpleen, in the fhape of politics, may dic¬ 
tate to the author of the Criiis. 

The delign of Mr. Steele in reprefenting the cir- 
cumjlances of the affairs of Europe is to fignify to the 
world, that all Europe is put in the high road to 
flavery by die corruption of her Majefty’s prefent 
minifters s, and lb he goes on to Portugal; which# 
* l having during the war fupplied us with gold, in 
t( exchange for our woollen manufailures, hath 
“ only at prelent a fufpenfion of arms for its pro- 
“ teftion, to laft no longer than till the Catalo- 
“ nians are reduced ; and then the old pretenftons 
“ of Spain to Portugal will be revived And 
Portugal, when once inllaved by Spain, falls natu¬ 
rally with the reft of Europe into the gulf of 
France. In the mean time let us fee, what relief* 
a little truth can give this unhappy kingdom. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a fuf¬ 
penfion of arms, they may thank themfelves, be- 
caufe they came fo late into the treaty ; and that 
they came fo late they may thank the Whigs, whofe 
Edte reprefentations they were fo weak to believe. 
However, the Queen hath voluntarily given them 
VoL.Ii. Y a 
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a guarantee to defend them againft Spain, until 
the peace {hall be made ; and fhch terms alter the 
peace are ftipulated for them, as the Portuguefe 

themfelves are contented with. 

Having mentioned the Catalonians, he puts the 
queftion, Who can name the Catalonians without a 
tear ? That can I; for he hath told io many me¬ 
lancholy ftories without one fyllable ol truth, that 
he hath blunted the edge of my fears, and I lhall 
not be ftartled at the worft he" can fay.. A v hat he 
affirms concerning the Catalonians, is included m 
the following particulars; hrft, that theyweie 
drawn into the war by the encouragement of the ma¬ 
ritime powers ; by which are underflood England 
and Holland : But he is too good a friend ol the 
Dutch to give them any part of the blame. 2dly, 
That they are now abandoned and expofed to the re- 
fentment of an enraged prince. 3dly,That they a. ways 
oppofed the perfon and inter eft of that prince, who is 
their prefent King. Laftly, that the doom is dread¬ 
ful of thofe, who JhaU, in the fight of God, be efteemed 
their deftroyers. And if we interpret the insinua¬ 
tion he makes, according to his mind, the defti uc- 
tion of thofe people mull be imputed to the prdent 

miniftry. _ r , , 

I am fometimcs, in charity, difpoled to hope, 

that this writer is not always fenfible of the flagiant 
falfehoods he utters, but is either bialTed by an in¬ 
clination to believe the worft, or a want of judg¬ 
ment to chufehis informers. That the Catalonians 
were drawn into the war by the encouragement (ft 
her Majefty, lhould not in decency have been af¬ 
firmed until about fifty years hence ; when it might 
he fuppofed there would be no living witneis 
left to difprove it. It was only upon the ahur- 
ances of a revolt given by the Prince or lleiie ana 
others, and their invitation, that the Queen was 
prevailed with to fend her forces upon that expe¬ 
dition. When Barcelona was taken by a moil 

vv" • tin- 
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'tm'expe&ed accident of a bomb lighting on the ma¬ 
gazine, then indeed, the Catalonians revolted, hav¬ 
ing before fubmitted and fworn allegiance to Phi¬ 
lip, as much as any other province of Spain. Upon 
die peace between that crown and Britain, the 
Queen, in order to eale the Emperor, and fave 
his troops, ftipulated with King Philip for a neu- 
tiality in Italy, ana diat his Imperial Majefty fhould 
have liberty to evacuate Catalonia; upon condi¬ 
tion of ablolute indemnity to the Catalonians, 
with an entire reftitution to their honours, dig¬ 
nities, and eftates. As this neutrality was never 
obferved by the Emperor, fo he never effectual¬ 
ly evacuated Catalonia; for although he fent 
away the main body* he left behind many 
office, s and private men, who now fpiritup and 
aliiit thole obltinate people to continue in their re¬ 
bellion. It is true indeed that King Philip did not 
abiolutely rejiore the Catalans to all their old privi¬ 
leges, of which they never made other ufe than as 
an encouragement to rebel; but admitted them to 
the lame privileges with his fubjefts of Caftile, par¬ 
ticularly to the liberty of trading, and having em¬ 
ployments in the Weft-Indies, which diey never 
enjoyed before. Belides, the Queen referved to her- 
jelf die power of procuring farther immunities for 
them, wherein the Moft Chriftian King was ob¬ 
liged to fecond her : For his Catholic Majefty in¬ 
tended no more than to retrench thofe privileges, 
undei the pretext of ivhich they now rebel, as they 
had formerly done in favour of France. Hovj 
dreadful then mujl be the doom of thofe who hindered 
thele people from fubmitting to the gentle terms 
ottered them by their prince! and who although 
they beconfcious of their own inability to furnilh. 
one ftngle Ihip for the fupport of the Catalans, are 
at this inftant fpurring them on to their ruin by 
promifes of aid in protection ! 

Thus much in anfwer to Mr. Steele’s account of 
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the affairs of Europe; from which he dedueth the 
univerfal monarchy of France, and the danger or 
I know not how many Popijh fuccej/ors to bi itam. 
His political refledlions are as good as his tacts. 

“ We muft oblerve, fays he , that the perfon who 
- feems to be the moil favoured by the French 
King in the late treaties, is the Duke ot ba- 
» voy ? 5 Extremely right; for whatever that prince 
sot by the peace, he owes intirely to her Majefty, 
as a juft reward for his having been fo firm and 
ufeful an allv ; neither was France brought with 
more difficult'y to yield any one point than that or 
allowing the Duke fuck a barrier as the Queen in¬ 
filled on. . , . ^ • 

“ He is become the moft powerful prince m 

Italy ” I had rather fee him fo than the Em¬ 
peror. ' “ He is fuppofed to have entered into a 
“ a fecret and ftricl alliance with the houle^ o 
« Bourbon.” This is one of thofe fafts wherein I 
am moft inclined to believe the author, becaule it 
is what he muft needs be utterly ignorant of : and 
therefore may poftibly be true. . 

I thought indeed we fliould be fafe from all x o- 
pifh fuccettors as far as Italy, becaufe of the pro¬ 
digious clutter about fending the pretender thither. 
But they will never agree where to fix their longi¬ 
tude. The Duke of Savoy is the more dangerous 
for removing to Sicily : He adds to our fears for 
being too near. So “ whether France conquer 
Germany, or be in peace and good underftand- 
in<r with it; either event will put us and Holland 
« at the mercy of France,” which hath a quiver 
full of pretenders at its back, whenever the Cheva¬ 
lier ihall die. . 

This was juft the logic of poor Prince butler, a 

fplenetic madman, whom every body may re¬ 
member about the town. Prince Pamphilio in I- 
talv employed emilTaries to torment Prince Butlet 
here. But what if Prince Pamphilio die ? Why 
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then he had left in his will, that his heirs and exe¬ 
cutors torment Prince Butler for ever. 

I cannot think it a misfortune wliat Mr. Steele 
affirms, that “ treafonable books lately difperfed 
“ among us ftriking apparently at the Hanover 
** fuccellion, have palled almoft without obferva- 
“ tion from the generality of the people : ” Be- 
caufe it feems a certain fign, that the generality of 
the people arc well difpofed to that illuftrious family: 
But I look upon it as a great evil, to fee l'editions 
books dijperfed. among us, apparently Jh iking at the 
Queen and her adminiftration, at the conftitution 
of church and hate, and at all religion ; yet paffing 
without obfervation from the generality of thoje in 
power ; but whether this remifihefs may be im¬ 
puted to Whitehall, or Weitminfter-hall, is other 
mens bufinefs to inquire. Mr. Steele knows in his 
conlcience, that the queries concerning the pre¬ 
tender iifued from one of his own party. And as 
for the poor nonjuring clergyman, who was trufted 
with committing to the prei's a late book on the 
fuljeel of hereditary right , by a {train of the fum - 
mum jus, he is now, as I am told, with half a fcOFe 
children, ftarving and rotting among thieves and 
pick-pockets in the common room of a {linking 
jail *. I have never feen either the book or the 
publilher ; however, I would fain alk one Angle 
perlon f in the world a queflion ; why he hath fo 
often drank the abdicated King’s health upon his 
knees ?-But the tranfition is natural and fre¬ 

quent, and I lhali not trouble him for an anfwer. 

It is the hardeft cafe in the w'orld, that Mr. Steele 
fhould take up the artificial reports of his ow r n 
faction, and then put them off upon the world as 
additional fears of a Popifj Juccefor. I can allure 
him, that no good fubject of the Queen is under 

* Upon his conviftion he wa; committed to the Marflialfta, and 
at his lenteace, to the Queen's bench ior three vears. 

f Parker, afterward Lord Chancellor. 
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the kaft concern, whether the pretender be col.*' 
verted or no, farther than their wifhes, that al 
men would embrace the true religion, but repot t- 

ins backwards and forwards upon this point, hep. 

to keep up the noife, and is a topic for Mr Steele to 
enlarge himfelf upon, by fhewnig how little we can 
depend on luch converfions, by collecting a 
of Popijh cruelties, and repeating after himlelf an 
the Bifhop of Sarum the difmal effects likely to fol¬ 
low upon the return of that fuperftition among us. 

But as this writer is reported by thofe who know 
him to be what the French call journalier , his rear 
and courage operating according to the weather in 
our uncertain climate ; I am apt to believe the two 
laft pages of his Crifis were written on zjun-pine 
day. This I guefs from the general tenor of them, 
and particularly from an unwary a demon, which, 
if he believes as firmly as I do, will at once ovei- 
throw all his foreign and domeilic “ fears of < 
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Popifli fuccefTor. As divided a people a$ we are, 
thofe who ftand for the houfe of Hanover are 
infinitely fuperior in number, wealth, cou¬ 
rage, and all-arts military and civil, to thole in 
“ the contrary intereft ; beiides which we have the 
« laws,I fay, the laws, on our fide. The laws, I lay, 
“ the laws.” This elegant repetition is, I think, 
a little out of place; for the ftrefs might better 
have been laid upon lo great a majority of the na¬ 
tion ; without which I doubt the laws would be oi 
little weight, although they be very good additional 
fecurities. And if what he here aflerts be true, as 
it certainly is, although he aflert it, (for I allow 
even the majority of his own party to be againft the 
pretender), there can be no danger of a Popifh luc- 
ceffor, except from the unreafonable jealouftes. of 
the bejl among that party, and from the malice, 
the avarice, or ambition of the vjor/i ; without 
which Britain would be able to defend her fuccef- 
fion againft all her enemies both at home and a- 

broad. 
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*>road. Moft of rhe dangers from abroad, which 
he enumerates as the coniequences of this very bad 
peace made by the Queen, and approved by par¬ 
liament, muft have lubfifted under any peace at 
all; unlefs, among other projeds equally feafible, 
we could have ftipulated to cut the throats of every 
Popijh relation to the royal family. 

"Well, by tnis author’s own confefiion a number 
infinitely fuperior, and the beft circumftantiated 
imaginable, are fpr the fuccejfion in the ho’ufe of 
Hanover. This fuccejfion is eftablifhed, confirmed, 
leveral laws ; her Majefly’s repeat.- 
ed declarations, and the oaths of all" her fubjects, 
engage both her and them to preferve what thole 
laws have fettled. This is a fecurity indeed, a Je- 
eurity adequate at leaf: to the importance of the 
thing ; and yet, according to the Whig fcheme, 
as delivered to us by Mr. Steele and his coadju¬ 
tors, is altogether infufticient; and the fucceflion 
will be defeated, the pretender brought in, and 
popery eftablidied among us, without the farther 
affiftance of this writer and his faction. 

. And yhat fecurities have our adverfaries fub- 
ftituted in the place of thefe ? A club of politi¬ 
cians, where Jenny Man prefides; a Crifis written 
by Mr. Steele; a confederacy of knavifh flock- 
jobbers to ruin credit; a report of the Queen’s 
death; an effigies of the pretender run twice 
tinough the body by a valiant Peer; a fpeech by 
the author of the Crifis; and, to fum up all, an 
unlimited freedom of reviling her Majeftv and thofe 
file employs. 

I have now finiflicd the moft difguftful talk that 
ever I undertook. I could with more cafe have 
written \ three dull pamphlets, than remarked upon 
the falfehoods and absurdities of one. But I was 
quite confounded laft Wcdnefday, when the printer 
came with another pamphlet in'his hand, written 
} the lame author, and intided, The Engli/bman, 
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being the ehfe of the P*P* r /°^f t f'( n fpapefby 
I would read it over confider K 1 P 
itfelf; which laft abTotoe^ reWed. P F 

ufal I found it * 1 £fl y. a c V”he dIrCTftheQi«eu, 
the miniftry, the Examiner, the cn. jy, t 

and the Foil-boy; y^.^'^wVo primed to 
juftice exclaiming again heads of that fac- 

ofFer the leaftdifearded. The author 
tion whom her maje y ,■ -r „ 0 f favour and 
likewife propofeth an fV h ' f„&ifor if 

employments between the W<A n jpavid *, 

the former have no p< P } n (jfts, that 

they defire no longer lobe hl J,j u '{^ l’rT ug he's me- 

lJ Majefty He reflects 
mortal f againJi demohjbmg of Dunk .. 

ItIT "° u % 

country by the Lrijis. ^ oft 

&C.-He gives US top- that he t . 

: o h u Td n wl pa in tbillcr ‘- f- tha^he pre f 

fent minifters were not educated m p fh 
■C 1 hnf are new converts from rrjoymry- 

England, but - fl r. u ow blind the ma- 

zt&zttjrS&.vs: 

^ male-contents. 




* What portion have we »‘ ® av ^ ftrate8 0 f Dunkirk to inter- 
+ “ Tughe was deputed by the c • c f ^er f enten ce 

<* cede with the Qa«n, that ^ weaWrecaU^s only on 

“ concerning Dnnktrk, by cauftiig h dykes, which m 
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“ Tirjl , the demolition of the harbour of Dun- 
“ kirk. Secondly , that Great Britain and France 
“ would heartily join againft the exorbitant power 
“ of the Duke of Lorrain, and force the pretend- 
“ er from his affylum at Bar le Due. Lajily , that 
“ his Electoral Highnefs of Hanover would be fo 
“ grateful to fignify to all the world the perfect 
“ good underftanding he hath with the court of 
“ England, in as plain terms as her Majefty was 
“ pleafed to declare flie had with that houfe on her 
** part.” 

As to the firft of thefe demands, I will venture 
to undertake it ihall be granted ; but then Mr. 
Steele and his brother male-contents muft promife to 
believe the thing is done, after thofe employed 
have made their report; or elfe bring vouchers to 
difprove it. Upon the fecond, I cannot tell whe¬ 
ther her Majefty will engage in a war againft the 
Duke Oi Lorrain to force him to remove the pretender ; 
but I believe if the parliament fhould think it ne- 
ceftary to addrefs upon (uch an occafion, the Queen 
will move that prince to fend him away. His laft 
demand, oftered under the title of a •wi/h, is of fo 
infolent and feditious a ftrain, that I care not to 
touch it. Here he direftly chargeth her Majefty 
with delivering a falfehood to her parliament from 
the throne ; and declares he will not believe her, 
until the Elector of Hanover himfelf fhall vouch 
for the truth of what fhe hath fo folemnly af¬ 
firmed. 

I agree with this writer, that it is an idle thing 
in his antagonifts to trouble themfelves upon the 
articles of his birth, education , or fortune ; for who¬ 
ever writes at this rate of his fovereign, to whom 
he owes fo many perfonal obligations, I fhould ne* 
ver inquire whether he be a GENTLEMAN 
BORN, but whether he be a HUMAN CREA¬ 
TURE. 

Vol. II. Z 
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The Conduft of the Allies,, and of the 
Late Ministry, in beginning and car¬ 
rying on the prefent war *. 


Written in the year 1712. 


Partem tibi Gallia nofiri 
Erituit ; partem duris Hifpania belhs : 

Pars jacet Hefperia, totoque exercitus orbe 
Te Vincente pent. 

Odimus accipitrem quia femper vivit in armis. 
Victrix provincia plorat. 


preface. 

Cannot fufficiently admire the induftry of a fort 
* of men, wholly out of favour with tire prince 
and people, and openly profeffing a ieparate mte- 
reft from the bulk of the landed men, who yet are 
able to raife at this juncture fo great a clamour 


I 


* To this trafl and the Examiners, which make vol 5. of the 
Trirti edition, there is a preface in the name of the publifher, whrch 
Lord Orrery afcribesto Swift for no other apparent reafon, than to 
accufe him of praifmg himfelf. But, befides the incorreftnefs of the 
ftyle, which his Lordfhip fuppofeS to be afield there ts anaffer .on 
that thefe papers produced the change in the Queen s mmifiry, 
which even in his Lordfhip’s opinion they were written to defend ' and 
to which they appear by their date as well as tenor t0 / -'.L _* 
an abfurdi'y of which Swift even. in the character of a publtlher, 
cannot be fuppofed to have been guilty. # 
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again!!: a peace, without offering one fingle reafon, 
but what we find in their ballads. I lay it down for 
a maxim, That no reafonable man, whether Whig 
or Tory , (fince it is neceffary to ufe thofe fooliih 
terms), can be of opinion for continuing the war 
upon the foot it now is, unlefs he be a gainer by 
it, or hopes it may occafion fome new turn of af¬ 
fairs at home to the advantage of his party; or, 
laftly, unlefs he be very ignorant of the kingdom’s 
condition, and by what means we have been redu¬ 
ced to it. Upon the two firft cafes, where interelt 
is concerned, I have nothing to fay; but as to the 
laft, I think it highly neceffary that the public 
fhould be freely and impartially told what circum- 
ffances they are in, after what manner they have 
been treated by thofe whom they truftecl fo many 
years with the difpofal of their blood and trea- 
fure, and what the confequences of this manage¬ 
ment are like to be upon themfelves and their 
poflerity. 

Thole who, either by writing or difcourfe, have 
undertaken to defend the proceedings of the late 
miniftry in the management of the war, and of the 
treaty at Gertruydenburg, have fpent time in cele¬ 
brating the conduct and valour of our leaders and 
tlieir troops, in fumming up the victories they have 
gained, and the towns they have taken. Then 
they tell us what high articles were infifted on by 
our minifters and thofe of the confederates, and 
what pains both were at in perfuading France to 
accept them. But nothing of this can give the leaft 
fatisfachon to the juft complaints of the kingdom. 
As to the war, our grievances are, that a greater 
load has been laid on us than was either juft or ne¬ 
ceffary, or than we have been able to bear ; that 
the groffelt impofitions have been fubmitted to for 
the advancement of private wealth and power, or 
in order to forward the more dangerous defigns of 
a faclion, to both which a peace would have put 
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,n end- and that the part of the war tvhich Was 
chiefly our province, which would have been mold 
beneficial Jus, and deitruftive to me enemy, w»j 
wholly neglected. As to a peace, we may'eprop 
of being deluded by a mock-treaty, in which thole who 
negotiated took ca're to make fuch demands as they 
knew were impoffible to be complied with , ao 4 
therefore might fecurely prefs every article as it 

th Kfea« fometf the points I defign to treat of 
"g. difeourfe; with «*** 



draimftance fo material as to’ weaken the confe- 

^After^rTarfwTt’h perpetua! fuccefs, to 
ten 115 it is vet impoffible to have a good peace, is 
very Wifing, and feems fo different from what 
hath ever happened in the world before, that a man 
of any party may be allowed fufpectmg, that we 
have been either ill ufed, or have not made the 
moft of our victories, and might therefore defire 
to know where the difficult)’’ lay. Then it is 
ral to inquire into our prefent condition; how long 
we fhall be able to go on at this rate ; ^hat 
confequences may be upon the prefent and tutu* 
ages ; and whether a peace without that ^p^di- 
cable point, which fome people cio fo much w- 
on, be really ruinous in itfelf, or equally fo with 
the continuance of the war. 
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The Conduct of the Allies, &c *. 

n^HE motives that may engage a wife prince or 
•*• ftate in war, I take to be one or more of thefe : 
either to check the overgrown power of fome am¬ 
bitions neighbour ; to recover what hath been un- 
juftly taken from them ; to revenge fome injury 
they have received (which all political cafuifts al¬ 
low) * to affift fome ally in a juft quarrel, or, laft- 
ly to defend themfelves when they are invaded. In 
all thefe cafes the writers upon politics admit a war 
to be juftly undertaken. The laft is what hath been 
ufually called pro oris et focis ; where no expence 
or endeavour can be too great, becaufe all we have 
is at ftake, and conlequently our utmoft force to 
be exerted ; and the difpute is foon determined ei¬ 
ther in fafety or utter deftru&ion. But in the other 
four, I believe it will be found, that no monarch 
or commonwealth did ever engage beyond a certain 
degree ; never proceeding fo far as to exhauft the 
ftrength and fubftance of their country by antici¬ 
pations and loans, which in a few years muft put 
them in a worfe condition, than any they could 


* This was written preparatory to the peace which the minlfters 
were then concerting, and which was afterwards perfected at Utrecht. 
It begins by reflections on war in general, and then particularly men¬ 
tions the feveral civil wars in our kingdom.—Unhappy country ! 
torn to pieces by her own Tons : a wretched mother of vultures, for 
whom, like Tityus, ihe produces new intrails only to be devoured. 
Orrery. 

This tra&, and remarks on the barrier-treaty contain the princi¬ 
pal fa&s which the author of John Bull has thrown into allegory : 
and greatly illuftrates that piece, of which indeed it is poihble they 
yere the ground-work. 


reafon- 
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reafonably apprehend from thofe evils, for the pre¬ 
venting of which they firft entered into the war; 
becaufe this would be to run into real infallible 
ruin, only in hopes to remove what might per¬ 
haps but appear l'o by a probable fpeculation, _ 

And as a war ihould be undertaken upon a juit 
and prudent motive, fo it is ftill more obvious, that 
,a prince ought maturely to confider the condition 
he is in, when he enters on it; whether his colters 
be full, his revenues clear of debts, his people nu¬ 
merous and rich, by a long peace and free trade, 
not over-prelTed with many burdenfome taxes ; no 
violent faction ready to difpute his juft prerogative, 
and thereby weaken his authority at home, and 
leflen his reputation abroad. For, if the contrary 
of all this happen to be his cafe, he will hardly be 
perfuaded to difturb the world’s quiet and his own, 
while there is any other way left of preferving the 
latter with honour and fafety. 

Suppofing the war to have commenced upon a 
juft motive j the next thing to be conftdeied is, 
when a prince ought in prudence to receive the o- 
vertures of a peace ; which I take to be, eithet 
when the enemy is ready to yield the point origi¬ 
nally contended for ; or when that point is found 
impoffible to be ever attained; or when contending 
any longer, although with probability of gaining 
that point at la ft, would put fuch a prince and his 
people in a worfe condition than the prefent lofs 
of it. All which considerations are of much great¬ 
er force, where a war is managed by an alliance of 
many confederates, which, in the variety of inte- 
refts among the feveral parties, is liable to fo many 
tmforefeen accidents. 

In a confederate war, it ought to be considered, 
which party has the decpeft Share in the quarrel: 
for although' each may have their particular rea¬ 
sons, yet one or two among them will probably be 
more concerned than the reft, and therefore ought 

to 
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to bear the greateft part of the burthen, in pro¬ 
portion to their ftrength. For example; two 
princes may be competitors for a kingdom, and it 
will be your intereft to take the part of him who 
will probably allow you good conditions of trade, 
lather than of the other, who poffibly may not. 
However, that prince whofe caule you efpoufe, al¬ 
though never lo vigoroufty, is the principal in that 
war, and you,- properly fpeaking, are but a fecond. 
Or a commonwealth may lie in danger to be over¬ 
run by a powerful neighbour, which in time may 
produce very bad conlequences upon your trade 
and liberty : it is therefore necelfarv, as well as 
prudent, to lend them ailiftance, and help them to 
win a ftrong fecure frontier ; but as they mu ft in 
courfe be the hr if and greateft fufterers, fo in juf- 
tice they ought to bear the greateft weight. If a 
houle be on fire, it behoves all in the neighbour¬ 
hood to run with buckets to quench it; but the 
owner is hire to be undone hrft; and it is not im- 
poflible, that thofe at next door may efcape by a 
ihower from heaven, or the ftillnds 'of the wea¬ 
ther, or lome other favourable accident. 

But if an ally, who is not lo immediately con¬ 
cerned in the good or ill fortune of the war, be fo 
generous as to contribute more than the princinal 
party, and even more in proportion to his abilities, 
he ought at leaft to have his fliare in what is con¬ 
quered from the enemy; or, if his romantic dif-. 
pofition tranfport him fo far, as to expect little or 
nothing from this, he might however hope, that 
the principals would make it up in dignity and re- 
fpeft ; and he would furely think it monftrous to 
find them intermeddling in his domeftic affairs, 
preferring what fervants he fhould keep or dif- 
mifs, preffing him perpetually with the moft un- 
reafonable demands, and at every turn threatening 
to break the alliance if he will not complv. 


From 
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From thefe refleaions upon war ingener^,I 
defcend to confider thofe wars therein England 
hath been engaged fince the conqueft J^he ' U 
wars of the barons, as well as thole b ® nvee " c> . 
houfes of York and Lancaster, great n ^T m Ues 
was made of the nobility “dgejttyjwfc* 
raifed, and old ones extinguiflied ; ^ , y 

fpent on both Tides was employed and circulated at 
home ; no public debts contracted; and a very fev 
vears of peace quickly fet all right again. ^ 

The like may be affirmed even of mat unnitui .. 
rebellion againft K. Charles I. The ^pers mam- 
tained great armies in conftant pay, «“* 
continual war with Spain or Holland ! 
naginff it by their fleets, they increafed vtr> much 
the riches of the kingdom, inftead of exhauftmg 

th Qur foreign wars were generally againft Scotland 
or France ; the fir ft being m this lfland cam 
money out of the kingdom, and were feldom o 
long continuance. During our fir ™ 

France we poiTeffed great dominions m that coun 
try, where we preferved Tome footing ti 
reign of Q 31 ary; and although Tome of our later 
princes We very chargeable expeditions thithe , 
a fubfidy and two or three fifteenths cleared all t 
debt. Befides, our victories were then of fome ufe 
as well as glory; for we were To prudent to hgh , 
and fo happy to conquer, only for our ourfelves 
The Dutch wars in the reign of King ChailesII. 
although begun and carried on under a very cor¬ 
rupt adminiftration, and much to the diflionoui 
of the crown, did indeed keep the King nee y 
poor by difcontinuing or difcontenting his parlia¬ 
ment, when he moft needed their affiftance ; but 
neither left any debt upon the nation, nor came 

any money out of it. _ 

At the revolution a general war broke out m Eu¬ 
rope, wherein many princes joined in aihance^a- 
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gainft France to check the ambitions defigns of that 
monarch ; and here the Emperor, the Dutch, and 
England were principals. About this time the cuf- 
tom firft began among us of borrowing millions 
upon funds of intereft. It was pretended, that the 
war could not pofhbly laft above one or two cam¬ 
paigns ; and that the debts contracted might be 
ealily paid in a few years by a gentle tax, without 
burthening the fubject. But the true reafon for 
embracing this expedient was the fecurity of a new 
prince not firmly fettled on the throne. People 
were tempted to lend by great premiums and large 
intereft ; and it concerned them neai'ly to prefer ve 
that government, which they had trufted with their 
money. The perfon * faid to have been author of 
fo deteftable a project, lived to fee fome of its fatal 
confequences, whereof his grandchildren will not 
fee an end. And this pernicious counfel clofed 
very well with the pofture of affairs at that time : 
for a fet of upftarts, who had little or no part in 
the revolution, but valued themfelves upon their 
noife and pretended zeal when the work was over, 
were got into credit at court, by the merit of be¬ 
coming undertakers and projectors of loans and 
funds : thefe finding, that the gentlemen of eftates 
were not willing to come into their mealures, fell 
upon thofe new fchemes of railing money, in order 
to create a moneyed intereft that might in time vie 
with the landed, and of which they hoped to be at 
the head. 

The ground of the firft war, for ten years after 
the revolution, as to the part we had in it, was to 
make France acknowledge the late King, and to 
recover Hudfon’s bay. But during the whole war 
the fea was almoft entirely negleCted, and the great- 
eft part of fix millions annually employed to en¬ 
large the frontier of the Dutch. For the King was 


# Dr. Burner, Biihcp of Sarum. 
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a general, but not an admiral; and although King 
of England, was a native of Holland. ■ 

After ten years fighting to little purpofe, alter 
the lofs of above an hundred thoufand men, an a 
debt remaining of twenty millions, we at length 
hearkened to the terms of peace, which was con¬ 
cluded with great advantages to the empire and 
Holland, but none at all to us; and clogged loon 
after with the famous treaty of partition , by which 
Naples, Sicily, and Lorrain were to be added to 
theFrench dominions ; or if that crown fhoultl 
think fit to fet afide the treaty, upon the Spam, 
ards refufing to accept it, as they declared they 
would to the feveral parties at the very time o 
tranfafting it, then the French would have preten- 
fions to the whole monarchy. And lo it proved in 
the event; for the late King of Spain, reckoning 
it an indignity to have his territories cantoned out 
into parcels by other princes during his own hie, 
and without his confent, rather chofe to bequeath 
the monarchy entire to a younger Ion of France j 
and this prince was acknowledged for King of Spain 

both by us and Holland. 

It mull: be granted, that the counfels of entering 
into this war were violently oppofed by the churc - 
party, who firft advifed the late King to acknow¬ 
ledge the Duke of Anjou; and particularly it is 
affirmed, that a certain great perjon *, who was 
then in the church-intereft, told the King m No¬ 
vember 1701, that fince his Majefty was determin¬ 
ed to engage in a war fo contrary to his private o- 
pinion, he could ferve him no longer, and accord¬ 
ingly pave up his employment; although he hap¬ 
pened afterwards to change his mind, when he was 
to be at the head of the treafury, and have the foie 
management of affairs at home, while thofe abroad 


$ Earl of Godolphin. 
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'were to be in the hands of one * whofe advantage 
by all forts of ties he was engaged to promote. 

The declarations of war againft France and Spain, 
made by us and Holland, are dated within a few 
days of each other. In that publifhed by the States 
they fay very truly, that “ they are neareft and 
“ mod expoied to the fire; that they are blocked 
“ tip on all fides, and actually attacked by the 
“ Kings of France and Spain ; that their declara- 
“ tion is the effect of an urging and prefiing ne- 
“ ceffitywith other exprefiions to the fame pur* 
pofe. They “ defire the afliftance of all kings 
“ and princes,” &c. The grounds of their quar¬ 
rel with France are fucli as only affect themfelves, 
or at leaff more immediately than any other prince 
or ffate ; luch as, fS the French refilling to grant 
‘ the tariff promifed by the treaty of Ryfwick ; 
“ the loading the Dutch inhabitants fettled in 
“ 1’ranee with exceflive duties, contrary to the 
“ faid treaty ; the violation of the partition-treaty 
“ by the French accepting the King of Spain’s will, 
“ and threatening the States if they would not 
“ comply; the feizing the Spanifh Netherlands by 
“ the French troops, and turning out the Dutch, 
“ who, by permilfion of the late King of Spain, 
were in garrifon there, by which means that re- 
“ public was deprived of her barrier, contrary to 
“ the treaty of partition, where it was particularly 
ffipulated, that the Spanifh Netherlands fhould 
“ be left to the Archduke.” They alledged, that 
<£ the French king governed Flanders as his own, 
(i although under the name of his grandfon, and 
“ fent great numbers of troops thither to fright 
“ them f ; that he had feized the city and citadel 
“ of Liege ; had poffeffed himfelf of feveral places 

# Duke of Marlborough. 

•f This the author of John Bull calls, frighting the children 
“ out of their bread and butter.” 
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in the archbiihopric of Cologne, and maintained 
lops in the county of Wolfenbutteh m ordg 
to block up the Dutch on all fades : andcached 

‘ his refident to give in a memorial wherein he 
< threatened the States to aft againft them “ they 
‘ refufed complying with the contents o 

The Queen’s declaration of war is grounded up¬ 
on the fraud alliance, as this was upon the unjult 
usurpations and incroachments of the ’ 

whereof the inftances produced are, hs keep g 
“ in poffeffion a great part of the Spaniih don 
“ nions, Seizing Milan and the Spaniih Low-Coun- 
“ tries, making himfelf mafter of Cadiz, &c. , 

« anti inftead of giving fatisfoaion in thde po.ms, 

“ his putting an indignity and aftront on her Ma- 
« jefty and kingdoms, by declaring the prwended 
“ Prince of Wales King of England,” &c Which 
laft was the only perfonal quarrel we had in the 
war; and even this was pof.tive y 
that King being willing to acknowledge hei Ma 

think it plainly appears by both declarations, 
that England ought no more to have oeen a princi¬ 
pal in this war than Pruflia, or any other pow er 
who came afterwards into that alliance; Holland 
was fir ft in danger, the French troops being at th 
time juft at the gates of Nimeguen. But the com¬ 
plaints made in our declaration do all, exc*pthe 
laft, a‘s much or more concern almoft e\ cry F 

For, among the feveral parties who came hrft cr 
laft into this confederacy, there were few but who 
in proportion had more to get or to lofe, to hope 
or to fear, from the good or ill iuccefs ot this wat 
than we. The Dutch took up arms to del end 
themfelves from immediate ruin ; and by a iuccels- 
ful war, they propofed to have a larger extent of 
country, and a better frontier againft Fra^^The 
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Emperor hoped to recover the monarchy of Spain, 
or l'ome part of it, for his younger fon,^ chiefly at 
the expence of us and Holland. The King of Por¬ 
tugal had received intelligence, that Philip dciign- 
ed to renew the old pretenfions of Spain upon that 
kingdom, which is l'urrounded by the other on all 
fides, except towards the lea ; and could therefore 
only be defended by maritime ponvet s. This, with 
the advantageous terms offered by King Charles, 
as well as by us, prevailed with that prince to enter 
into the alliance. Fhe Duke of Savoy’s tempta¬ 
tions and fears were yet greater : the main charge 
of the war on that fide was to be fupplied by Eng¬ 
land, and the profit to redound to him. In cafe 
Milan Ihould be conquered, it was ftipulated, that 
his Highnels Ihould have the duchy of Montferrat 
belonging to the Duke of Montua, the provinces 
of Alexandria, and Valencia, and Lomellino, with 
other lands between the Po and the Tanaro, toge¬ 
ther with Vigevenafco, or in lieu of it an equiva¬ 
lent out of the province of Novara, adjoining to 
his own ftate ; befides, whatever elfe could be ta¬ 
ken from France on that fide by the confederate 
forces. Then he was in terrible apprehenfions of 
being furrounded by France, who had fo many 
troops in the Milanel'e, and might have eafilv fwal- 
lowed up his whole duchy. 

. The reff of the allies came in purely for fubfi- 
dies, whereof they funk confiderable fums into 
their own coffers, and refufed to fend their con¬ 
tingent to the Emperor, alledging their troops were 
already hired by England and Holland. 

Some time after the Duke of Anjou’s fuccecd- 
ing to the monarchy of Spain, in breach of the 
partition- treaty, the queftion here in England was, 
whether the peace fhould be continued, or a new 
war begun ? T hofe tv ho were for the former, al- 
ledged the debts and difficulties we laboured under ; 
that both we and the Dutch had already acknow¬ 
ledged 
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ledged Philip for King of Spain ; «•>« ** todin* 
tions of the Spaniards to the houfc of Auftna and 
their averfton from that of Bourbon were nf^ 
f ur ely to be reckoned upon as iome would pi etend 
that we thought it a piece of infolence as well as 
iniuftice in the French to offer putting a king upon 

us, and the Spaniards would concede we had as 

little reafon to force one upon them : Fhat 
true the nature and genius of thofe two peop 

differed very much, and fo would probably conti- 

nuc to do, ns weU under a king of French blood as 
one of Auftrian; but that if we ihould engage m 
war fur dethroning the Duke of Anjou, we ihould 
certainly effeft what, by the prog, eis and operations 
of it, we endeavoured to prevent, 1 

union of intereft and affeftions between the two 
nations; for the Spaniards mult of neceffity call in 
French troops to their affiltance ; this would in¬ 
troduce French councilors into King Fhilip 
court, and this, by degrees would hahituate an 
reconcile the two nations : I hat to affi t lung 
Charles by Englilh and Dutch forces wouM. render 
him odious to his new fubjefts, who Eave no 
thing in fo great abomination as thole whom they 
hold" for heretics ; that the French would by this 
means become matters of the treafures in the Spa- 
ni(h Weft-Indies ; that in the laft war, when bpam, 
Cologne, and Bavaria were m our alliance, ant b) 
a modeft computation brought fixty thoufand men 
into the field againft the common enemy, when 
Flanders, the feat of war, was on our fide, and 
Majefty, a prince of great valour and conduft at 
the head of the whole confederate army ; yet 
we had no reafon to boaft of our fuccefs ; how 
then fliould we be able to oppofe France with thole 
powers againft us, which would carry lixty tliou- 
fand men from us to the enemy ; and fo make us 
upon the balance weaker by one hundred and twen- 
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ty thoufand men at the beginning of this war, than 
of rhat in 1688 ? 

On the other lide, thole whole opinion, or iome 
private motives, inclined them to give their advice 
for entering into a new war, alledged how danger¬ 
ous it would be for England that Philip fhould be 
King of Spain ; that we could have no fecurity for 
our trade while that kingdom was fubject to a 
prince of the Bourbon family, nor any hopes of 
preferving the balance of Europe, becaufe the 
grandfather would in effe& be king, while his 
grandfon had but the title, and therebv have a 
better opportunity than ever of purfuing his defign 
for univerfal monarchy. Thefe and the like argu¬ 
ments prevailed; and io without offering at any 
other remedy, without taking time to consider the 
confequences, or to reflect on our own condition, 
Y e haftily engaged in a war, which hath coft us 
iixty millions; and after repeated, as well as un¬ 
expected, fuccefs in arms, hath put us and our po- 
lterity in a worfe condition, not only than any of 
our allies, but even our conquered enemies them- 
felves. 

The part we have aCted in the conduct of this 
whole war, with reference to our allies abroad, and 
to a prevailing faction at home, is what I fhall now 
particularly examine ; where, I prefume, it will 
appear, by plain matters of fact, that no nation was 
ever fo long or fo fcandaloufly abufed by the folly, 
the. temerity, the corruption, and the ambition 
of its domeitic enemies ; or treated with fo much 
infolence, injuftice, and ingratitude bv its foreign 
friends. ' 5 

This will be manifeft by proving the three fol¬ 
lowing points. 

That, againft all manner of prudence or 
common reafon, we engaged in this war as prin¬ 
cipals, when we ought to have afted only as auxi¬ 
liaries. 


Secondly , 










Ip2 the conduct of the allies. 

o A)u That we fpent all our vigour in puf- 

weakened the common enemy, and at the i 

en y*' d Xhlfte fuffered each of our allies to 
breakeven' article in thofe treaties and 
by which they were bound, and to lay t e ur 

UP Uponthefirft of thefe points, that we ought 
,o have entered into this war only as auxiliaries, 
let anv man refleft upon our condition at th 
time / Juft come out of the moft tedious, expe - 
iiye and unfuccefsful war that ever England had 
1 ’ cnua cred in * ; finking under heavy debts of a 

-i uure and degree never heard of by us or our an- 
ceftors • the bulk of the gentry and people heartiy 
Jired of the war, and glad of a peace although 
it brought no other advantage but ltfelf ; no 
len orefpeft of leffening our taxes, which weie 
town asneceffary to pay cur debts as to rafte at*- 
t^ies * a fort of artificial wealth of funds an 
ftocks in the hands of thofe who, for ten years be¬ 
fore had been plundering the public ; many cor- 
ruotions in every branch of our government that 
needed reformation. Under thefe dtfficulu^from 
which twenty years peace, and the w.feft 
ment, could hardly recover us, we declared war 
againft France, fortified by the acceffior.and al 

liance of thofe powers I nie ' u r“' beP °":’ 
which, in the former war, had bc ™ Pf ^ 5 ‘ 
our confederacy. It is very obvious what a cha g 
mult be made in the balance by uch weighs taken 
out of our fcale and put into theirs ; lmce it was 
manifeft by ten years experience, that r ranee, wi 

* I was then ban, being juft come out of a fit of fickncfs. John 
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cut thofe additions of ftrength, was able to main¬ 
tain itfelf againit us. So that human probabilty ran 
with mighty odds on the other lide ; and in this 
fcafe nothing under the moft extreme neceflity 
ihould force any ftate to engage in a war. We had 
already acknowledged Philip for King of Spain ; 
neither does the Queen’s declaration of war take 
notice of the Duke of Anjou’s fucceflion to that 
monarchy as a fubjedt of quarrel, but the French 
King’s governing it as if it were his own ; his feiz- 
ing Cadiz, Milan, and the Spanilh Low Countries, 
with the dignity of proclaiming the pretender. In 
all which we charge that prince with nothing di- 
fedtly relating to us, excepting the laft : And this, 
although indeed a great affront, might eafily have 
been redrefied without a war ; for the French 
court declared they did not acknowledge the pre¬ 
tender, but only gave him the title of King, which 
Was allowed to Auguftus by his enemy of Sweden, 
who had driven him out of Poland, and forced 
him to acknowledge Staniflaus. 

It is true indeed, the danger of the Dutch, by fo 
ill a neighbourhood in Flanders, might affedt us 
very much in the confequences of it; and the lofs 
of Spain to the houfe of Auftria, if it fhould be 
governed by French influence and French politics, 
might in time be very pernicious to our trade. It 
would therefore have been prudent, as well as ge¬ 
nerous and charitable, to help our neighbour; and 
fo we might have done without injuring ourfelves ; 
for, by an old treaty with Holland we were bound 
to aflifl: that republic with ten thoufand men, when¬ 
ever they were attacked by the French ; whofe 
troops, upon the King of Spain’s death, taking 
pofleflion of Flanders in right of Philip, and fe- 
curing the Dutch garrifons till they would acknow¬ 
ledge him, the States-General, by memorials from 
their envoy here, demanded only the ten thoufand 
men we were obliged to give them by virtue of that 
VoL.II. B b treaty. 
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treaty. And I make no doubt, but the Dutch 
would have exerted themfelves fo vigoroufly, as to 
be able with that affiftance alone to defend 
their frontiers; or, if they had been fotccd to 
a peace, the Spaniards, who abhor difmembtring 
their monarchy, would never ha\e lufhicd 
the French to' poflefs themfelves of Flanders. 
At that time they had none of thofe endear¬ 
ments to each other, which this war hath 
created ; And whatever hatred and jealoufy were 
natural between the two nations would then have 
appeared. So that there was no fort of neccffity 
for us to proceed farther, although we had been 
in a better condition. But our politicians at that 
time had other views ; and a new war muft be un¬ 
dertaken upon the advice of thofe, who with their 
partifans and adherents, were to be the foie gainers 
by it. A grand alliance was therefore made between 
the Emperor, England, and the States-General; 
by which, if the injuries complained of from 
France were not remedied in two months, the par¬ 
ties concerned were obliged mutually to aflift each 
other with their whole Jlrength. 

Thus we became parties in a war in conjun&ion 
with two allies, whofe fliare in the quarrel was be¬ 
yond all proportion greater than ours. However, 
I can fee no reafon from the words of the grand 
alliance, by which we were obliged to make thofe 
prodigious expences we have lince been at. By 
what I have always heard and read, I take the whole 
Jlrength of a nation , as underftood in that treaty, to 
be the utmolT: that a prince can raife annually from 
his fubjefts. If he be forced to mortgage and bor¬ 
row, whether at home or abroad, it is not, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, his own Jlrength, or that of the na¬ 
tion, but the entire fubftance of particular perfons, 
which not being able to raife out of the annual in¬ 
come of his kingdom, he takes upon fecuritv, and 

can 
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can only pay the intereft. And, by this method, 
one part of the nation is pawned to the other, with 
hardly a poflibility left of being ever redeemed. 

Surely it would have been enough for us to have 
lulpended the payment of our debts contracted in 
the former war; and to have continued our land 
and malt-tax, with thole others, which have fmc* 
been mortgaged ; thele,with fome additions, would 
have made up iuch a lum, as with prudent ma-? 
sagcment, might, I fuppofe, have maintained an 
hundred thouland men by fea and land ; a reafon- 
able quota in all confidence for that ally, who ap¬ 
prehended leaft danger, and expected leaft advan-. 
tage. Nor can we imagine, that either of the con¬ 
federates, when the war began, would have been 
lb unrealonable as to refufe joining with us upon 
fuch a foot, and expeCl that we fliould every year 
go between three and four millions in debt (which 
hath been our cafe), becaufe the French could 
hardly have contrived any offers of a peace fo ruin¬ 
ous to us as fuch a war. Pofterity will be at a lofs 
to conceive, what kind of fpirit could poffefs their 
anceftors, who, after ten years fuffering by the 
unexampled politics of a nation maintaining a war 
by annually pawning itfelf; and during a fhort 
peace, while they were looking back with 
horror on the heavy loads of debts diey had 
contra&ed, univerfally condemning thofe per¬ 
nicious counfels which had occaiioned them; 
racking their inventions for fome remedies or 
expedients to mend their Mattered condition; 

I fay, that thefe very people, without giving them- 
lelvcs time to breathe, fliould again enter into a 
inore dangerous, chargeable, and expenfive war 
for the fame or perhaps a greater period of time, 
and without any apparent neceflity. It is obvious 
in a private fortune, that whoever annually runs 
out, and continues the fame expences, muff every 
year mortgage a greater quantity of land than he 

E h 2 did 
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did before; and as the debt doubles and trebles 
upon him, fo doth his inability to pay it. By the 
fame proportion we have fuffered twice as much by 
this laft ten years war, as we did by the former; 
and if it were pcffible to continue it five years 
longer at the fame rate, it would be as great a bur¬ 
den as the whole twenty. This computation being 
fo eafy and trivial as it is almoft a ihame to men¬ 
tion it; pofterity would think, that thole who lirit 
advifed the war wanted either the fenle or the ho- 

nefty to confider it. , . , 

And as we have wafted our ftrength and vital 
fubftance in this profufe manner, fo we have 
fhamefully mifapplied it to ends at leaft very diffe¬ 
rent from thofe for which we undertook the war, 
and often to effect others which after a peace we 
may feverely repent. This is the iecond aiticle 
propofed to examine. 

We have now for ten years together turned the 
whole force and expence of the war where the ene- 
mv was beft able to hold us at a bay •, where we 
could propofe no manner of advantage to our- 
felves; where it was highly impolitic to enlarge our 
conqueft; utterly neglecting that part, which 
would have faved and gained us many millions, 
which the perpetual maxims of our government 
teach us to purfue; which would have fooneft 
weakened the enemy, and muft either have pro¬ 
moted a fpeedy peace, or enabled us to continue 

the war. . 

Thofe who are fond of continuing the war, cry up 
our conftant fuccefs at a moft prodigious rate, and 
reckon it infinitely greater than in all human pro¬ 
bability we had reafon to hope. Ten glorious 
campaigns are paffed, and now at laft, like the 
fick man, we are juft expiring with all lorts of 
good fymptoms. Did the advifers of this war fup- 
pofe it would continue ten years without cxpeCting 
the fuccefs we have had ; and yet at the lame time 

determine. 
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determine, that France muft be reduced, and Spain 
fubdued, by employing our whole ftrength upon 
Flanders ? Did they believe, the laft war left us 
in a condition to furnifli fuch vaft fupplies for fo 
long a period without involving us and our polte- 
rity in inextricable debts ? If, after fuch miraculous 
doings we are not yet in a condition of bringing 
France to our terms, nor can tell when we lhall 
be fo, although we fhould proceed without any re¬ 
verie of fortune ; what could we look for in the 
ordinary courfe of things, but a Flanders war of 
at leaft twenty years longer ? Do they indeed think, 
a town taken for the Dutch is a fufficient recom¬ 
pense to us for fix millions of money ; which is of 
fo little confequence to determine the war, that the 
French may yet hold out a dozen years more, and 
adord a town every campaign at the fame price ? 

I fay not this by any means to detraft from the 
army, or its leaders. Getting into the enemy’s 
lines, palling rivers, and taking towns, may be ac¬ 
tions attended with many glorious circumlfances : 
but when all this brings no real folid advantage to 
us ; when it hath no other end than to enlarge the 
territories of the Dutch, and increafe the fame 
and wealth of our general; I conclude, however it 
comes about, that things are not as they fhould 
be; and that furely our forces and money might 
be better employed, both towards reducing our e- 
nemy, and working out fome benefit to ourfelves. 
But the cafe is Hill much harder ; we are deftroy- 
ing many thoufand lives, exhaufting our fubftance, 
not for our own intereft, which would be but com¬ 
mon prudence ; not for a thing indifferent, which 
would be fufficient folly ; but perhaps to our own 
deftruftion, which is perfect madnefs. We may 
live to feel the effects of our own valour more fen- 
libly, than all the confequences we imagine from 
the dominions of Spain in the Duke of Anjou. 
We have conquered a noble territory for the ftates, 

that 
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that will maintain {Efficient troops to defend ufelL 
and feed many hundred thoufand inhabitants; 
where all our encouragement will be given to intro¬ 
duce and improve manufactures, which was the on y 
advantage they wanted; and which, added to their 
{kill, induftry, and parfimony, will enable them to 
underfell us in every market of the world. 

Our fupply of forty thoufand men according to 
the firft Emulation, added to the quotas of the 
Emperor and Holland, which they were obliged to 
fur nidi, would have made an army of near tv o 
hundred thoufand, exclufive of garnfons, enough 
to with ft and all the power that France could bring 
againft it; and we might have employed the relu 
much better both for the common cauie and our 

own advantage. , 

The war in Spain mull be imputed to the credu-. 
litv of our miniiters, who fuffered themfelves to be 
perfuaded by the Imperial court, that the Spaniards 
were fo violently afledted to the houfe of Auftria, 
as upon the firft appearance there with a few troops 
under the Archduke, the whole kingdom would 
immediately revolt. This wd tried; and found the 
Emperor to have deceived either us or himfelf. 
Yet there we drove on the war at a prodigious cln- 
advantage with great expence; and, by a molt 
corrupt management, the only general *,. who, y 
a courfe of conduct and fortune almoft miraculous, 
had nearly put us into poffieffion of that kingdom, 
was left wholly unfupported, expofed to the envy 
of his rivals, difappointed by the caprices of a 
young unexperienced prince, under the guidance 
of a rapacious German miniftry, and at laft called 
home in difeontent. By which our armies, both 
in Spain and Portugal, v'ere made a facrifice to a- 
rarice, ill conduct, or treachery. 

In common prudence we ihould either have 


•The Earl of Peterborough. 
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puflied that war with the utmoft vigour in fo for¬ 
tunate a juncture, efpecially fince the gaining that 
kingdom was the great point for which we pretend^ 
ed to continue the war; or at leaf! when we had 
found, or made that defign impracticable, we fliould 
not have gone on in fo expenfive a management of 
it; but have kept our troops on the defenfive in Ca- 
talonia, and purfued fome other way more effectual 
for dillrefling the common enemy and advantaging 
ourfelves. * & 


And what a noble held of honour and profit had 
we before us wherein to employ the beft of our 
ftiength, which, againft all maxims of Britifh po¬ 
licy, we fufFered to lie wholly neglected! I have 
fometimes wondered how it came to pafs, that the 
ftyle of maritime poivers, by which our allies in a 
lort of contemptuous manner ufually couple us 
with the Dutch, did never put us in mind of the 
iea ; and while fome politicians were fhewing us 
the way to Spain by Flanders, ot hers to Savoy or 
Naples, that the Weft Indies fliould never come 
into their heads. With half the charge we have 
been at, we might have maintained our oricn'nal 
quota of forty thoufand men in Flanders, arfd at 
the fame time by our fleets and naval forces have 
io diftrefied the Spaniards in the north and fouth 
leas of America, as to prevent any returns of mo¬ 
ney from thence except in our own bottoms. This 
is what beft became us to do as a maritime power ; 
this, with any common degree of fuccefs, would 
loon have compelled France to die neceflities of a 
peace, and Spam to acknowledge the Archduke. 
Hut while we for ten years have been fquandering 
away our money upon the continent, France hath 
been wfldy ingroffing all the trade of Peru, going 
lreuly with their fhips to Lima and other ports, 
and there receiving ingots of gold and filver for 
French goods of little value; which, belides the 
mighty advantage to their nation at prcfenr, may 

divert 
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divert the channel of that trade for the future,, jo 
beneficial to us, who ufed to receive annually fucL 
vaft fums at Cadiz for our goods fent thence 
to the Spanilh Weft Indies. All this we tamely 
faw and fuffered without the leaft attempt to hin¬ 
der it; except what was performed by fome private 
men at Briftol, who, inflamed by a true fpint of 
courage and induftry, did, about three years a b o, 
with a few veffels, fitted out at their own charge* 
make a moft fuccefsful voyage into thofe parts 
took one of the Aquapulco lhips, very narrowly 

miffed the other, and are lately returned Hden t 
unenvied wealth, to fhew us what might have been 
done with the like management by a public under- 
takinv. At leaft we might eafily have prevented 
thofe'great returns of money to 1'ranee and Spain, 
although we could not have taken it ourfelves. 
And if it be true, as the advocates for war would 
have it, that the French are now lo impovenlhed, 
in what condition muft tliey have been if that 

iffue of wealth had been flopped ? . 

But great events often turn upon very jmall cir- 
cumftances. It was the kingdom’s misfortune, 
that the fea was not the Duke of Marlborough s e- 
lement; otherwife the whole force of t le war 
would infallibly have been bellowed there, infinite¬ 
ly to the advantage of his country, which wotud 
then have gone hand in hand with his own. 13u 
it is very truly objected, that if we alone had made 
fuch an attempt as this, Holland would have be 
jealous; or if we had done it in conjunction wi 
Holland, the houfe of Auftria would have been 
difeontented. This hath been the ftyie of late 
years; which whoever introduced among us, they 
have taught our allies to lpeak after them. er 
wife it could hardly enter into any imagination, 
that while we are- confederates in a war with tho c 
who are to have the whole profit, and who leave a 
double Ihare of the burden upon us, we dare: not 
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think of any ddign (although againft the common 
enemy) where there is the leaft profpeCt of doing 
good to our own country, for fear of giving um¬ 
brage and offence to our allies, while we are ruin¬ 
ing ourfelves to conquer provinces and kingdoms 
for them* I therefore confefs with fhame, that 
this objection is true : for it is very well known, 
that while the delign of Mr. Hill’s expedition * re¬ 
mained a fecret, it was fufpeCted in Holland and 
Germany to be intended againft Peru; whereupon 
the Dutch made every where their public com¬ 
plaints ; and the minifters at Vienna talked of it 
as an infolence in the Queen to attempt fuch an under - 
taking ; which although it has failed, partly by the 
accidents of a ftorm, and partly by the ftubborn- 
nefs or treachery of lome in that colony, for whofe 
relief, and at whofe intreaty, it was in fome mea- 
fure defigned, is no objection at all to an enter- 
prize fo well concerted, and with fuch fair proba¬ 
bility of fuccefs. 

It was fomething lingular that the States Ihould 
exprefs their uneaiinefs, when they thought we in¬ 
tended to make fome attempt in the Spanilh Weft 
Indies ; becaufe it is agreed between us, that what¬ 
ever is conquered there by its or them fhall belong 
to the conqueror ; which is the only article that I 
can call to mind in all our treaties or ftipulations 
with any view of intereft to this kingdom ; and for 
that very reafon, I fuppofe, among others, hath 
been altogether neglected. Let thofe who think 
this too fevere a reflection, examine the whole ma¬ 
nagement of the prefent war by fea and land, with 
all our alliances, treaties, ftipulations, and con¬ 
ventions, and confider whether die whole doth not 
look, as if fome particular care and indullry had 

-j- The expedition in 1711, wherein Sir Hovenden Walker com¬ 
manded the fleer, and Mr. Hill the land forces for the redu&ion of 
Quebec a: d Canada, and regaining the Newfoundland filhery, 
which the French had taken from us. 
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been ufed to prevent any benefit or advantage that 
might poflibly accrue to Britain ? . 

This kind of treatment from our two principal 
allies hath taught the fame dialect to all the reft; 
fo that there is not a petty prince whom we halt 
maintain by fubfidies and penfions, who is not tea- 
dy upon every occaiion to threaten us, that he will 
recall his troops (although they muft rob or ftarve 
at home) if we refufe to comply with him in any 
demand, however unreafonable. 

Upon the third head I ihall produce fome inftan- 
ces to {hew, how tamely we have fuffered^ each or' 
our allies to infringe every article in thole treaties 
and ftipulations, by which they were bound ; and 
to lay the load upon us; 

But before I enter upon this, which is a large 
fubjedt, I fliall take leave to offer a few remarks 
on certain articles in three of our treaties ; which 
may let us perceive how much thofe mini Iters va¬ 
lued or underftood the true intcreft, fafety, or ho¬ 
nour of their country. 

We have made two alliances with Portugal, an 
offenfive and a defenfive ; the firft is to remain in 
force only during the prefent war; the fecond to 
be perpetual. In the offeilfive alliance, the Empe¬ 
ror, England, and Holland, are parties with Por¬ 
tugal; in the defenfive, only we and the States. 

Upon the firft article of the offenfive alliance it 
is to be obferved, that although the grand alliance, 
as I have already (aid, allows England and Holland 
to poffefs for their own whatever each of them {hall 
conquer in the Spanifh Weft Indies; yet there we 
are quite cut out by confenting, that the Archduke 
fliall poflefs the dominions of Spain in as full a 
manner as their late K* Charles. And what is 
more remarkable, we broke this very article in fa¬ 
vour of Portugal by fubiequent ftipulations; where 
we agree that K Charles fliall deliver up Eftrama- 
dura, Vigo, and fome other places to the Portu- 
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guefe, as Toon as we can conquer them from the 
enemy. They who are guilty of fo much folly 
and contradiction, know belt whether it proceeded 
from corruption or ftupidity. 

By two other articles (betides the honour of be¬ 
ing convoys and guards in ordinary to the Portu- 
guele fhips and coafts), we are to guefs the enemy’s 
thoughts, and to take the King of Portugal’s word 
whenever he hath a fancy that he fhall be invaded. 
We are alfo to furnilh him with a ftrength luperior 
to what the enemy intends to invade any of his do¬ 
minions with, let that be what it will. And until 
we know what the enemy’s forces are, his Portu- 
guefe Majeity is foie judge what ftrength is lupe- 
rior, and what will be able to prevent an invalion$ 
and may fend our fleets whenever he pleafes upon 
his errands to lbme of the farther parts of the 
world, or keep them attending upon his own coafts 
till he think fit to difmifs them. Thefe fleets mult 
like wile be lubjeCt in all things, not only to the 
King, but to his viceroys, admirals, and governors 
an any of his foreign dominions, when he is in an 
humour to apprehend an invafion ; which, I believe, 
is an indignity that was never offered before, except 
to a conquered nation. 

In the defenfive alliance with that crown, which 
is to remain perpetual, and where only England 
and Holland are parties with them, the fame care 
in almolf the fame words is taken for our fleet to 
attend their coafts and foreign dominions, and to 
be under the fame obedience. We and the States 
are likewife to furnilh them with twelve thoufand 
men at our own charge, which we are conftantly to 
recruit; and thefe are to be lubjeCt to the Portu- 
guefe generals. 

In the ofFeniive alliance we took no care of hav¬ 
ing the afliftance of Portugal, whenever v* rihould 
be invaded; but in this it l’eems we are wifer; for 
that Iving is obliged to make war on France or 

0 c 2 Spain, 
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Spain, whenever we or Holland are invaded by ei¬ 
ther ; but before this we are to fupply them with 
the fame forces both by fea and land, as if he were 
invaded himfelf. And this mull needs be a very 
prudent and fafe courfe for a maritime power to take 
upon a fudden invafion ; by which, inftead of ma¬ 
rina u£e of our fleets and arms for our own de¬ 
fence, we mult fend them abroad for the defence 
of Portugal. 

By the thirteenth article we are told what this al- 
flftance is which the Portuguefe are to give us, and 
upon what conditions. They are to furnifli ten 
men of war ; and when England and Holland lhall 
be invaded by France and Spain together, or by 
Spain alone, in either of thele cafes thofe ten Por¬ 
tuguefe men of war are to ferve only upon their 
own coafts ; where no doubt they will be of mighty 
ufe to their allies, and terror to the enemy. 

How the Dutch were drawn to have a part in ei¬ 
ther of thefe two alliances, is not very material to 
inquire, flnce they have been fo wife as never, to 
obferve them; and, I fuppofe, never intended it; 
but refolved, as they have flnce done, to flflft the 
load upon us. 

Let any man read thefe two treaties from the be¬ 
ginning to the end, he will imagine that the King 
of Portugal and his minifters fat down and made 
them by themfelves, and then fent them to their 
allies to fign ; the whole fpirit and tenor of them 
quite through running only upon this Angle point, 
tvhat we and Holland are to do for Portugal, with¬ 
out any mention of an equivalent, except thofe ten 
ftiips, which, at the time when we have greatefl: 
-need of their affiftance, are obliged to attend upon 
their own coafts. 

The barrier-treaty between Great Britain and 
Holland was concluded at the Hague, on the 29^ 
of October in the year 1709. t ^ 1 * s treat y ne *’ 

ther her Majefty nor her kingdoms have any inter- 
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eft or concern, farther than what is mentioned in 
the fecond and the twentieth articles : by the for¬ 
mer the States are to aftift the Queen in defending 
the aft of fucceffion ; and by the other, not to treat 
of a peace, till France hath acknowledged the 
Queen and the fucceffion of Hanover, and pro¬ 
ofed to remove the pretender out of that king’s 
dominions. 

As to the firft of theft, it is certainly for the 
fafety and intereft of the States-General, that the 
Proteftant fucceffion ffiould be preferved in Eng¬ 
land ; becaufe fuch a Popifb prince as we appre¬ 
hended, would infallibly join with France in the 
ruin of that republic. And the Dutch are as much 
bound to lupport our fucceffion, as they are tied 
to any part of a treaty or league oftenlive and de- 
fenfive againft a common enemy, without any fe- 
parate benefit upon that coiffideration. Her Maje- 
fty is in the full peaceable pofieffion of her king¬ 
doms, and of the hearts of her people ; among 
whom hardly one in five thoufand are in the pre¬ 
tender s intereft. And whether the affiftance of 
the Dutch, to preferve a right fo well eftablifhed, 
be an equivalent to thofe many unreafonable exor¬ 
bitant articles in the reft of the treaty, let the 
world judge. What an impreffion of our fetde- 
ment muft it give abroad, to fee our minifters of¬ 
fering fuch conditions to the Dutch to prevail on 
them to be guarantees of our afts of parliament ! 
neither perhaps is it right, in point of policy or 
good fenfe, that a foreign power fhould be called 
in to confirm our fucceffion by way of guarantee, 
but only to acknowledge it; otherwife we put it 
out of the power of our own legiflature to change 
our Jucceffion without the conftnt of that prince or 
ftate who is guarantee, how much foever the ne- 
ceffities of the kingdom may require it. 

As to the other article, it is a natural confe- 
quence that muft attend any treaty of peace we can 

make 
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make with France; being only the acknowledge* 
ment of her Majefty as Qu pen of her own domi¬ 
nions, and the rieht of fucceflion by our own laws, 
which no foreign power hath any pretence to dii- 

? However, in order to deferve thefe mighty ad¬ 
vantages from the States, the reft of the treaty is 
wholly taken up in directing what we are to do for 

th< By the grand alliance, which was the foundation 
of the prelent war, the Spanifh Low Countries 
were to be recovered and delivered to the King of 
Spain ; but by this treaty, that prince is to poifds 
nothing in Flanders during the war; and after a 
peace the States are to have the military command 
of about twenty towns, with their dependencies, 
and four hundred thouland crowns a year ftp’ 11 
the King of opain to maintain their garriions. Ly 
which means they will have the command of all 
Flanders, from Newport on the fea, to Namur on 
the Maefe, and be entirely mafters of the Pais de 
Waas, the richeft part of thofe provinces. Fur¬ 
ther, they have liberty to garrifon any place they 
hi all think fit in the Spanifh Low Countries, when¬ 
ever there is an appearance of war; and conse¬ 
quently to put garrifons into Oftend, or where ede 
they pleafe, upon a rupture with England. 

By this treaty likewife the Dutch will in efteCt be 
entire mafters of all the Low Countries ; may im- 
pofe duties, reftriftions in commerce, and prohi¬ 
bitions at their pleafure; and in that fertile coun¬ 
try may fet up all forts of manufactures, particu¬ 
larly the woollen, by inviting the dilobliged manu¬ 
facturers in Ireland, and the French refugees, who 
are fcattered all over Germany. And as this ma¬ 
nufacture increafeth abroad, the clothing-people of 
England will be necefiitated for want of employ¬ 
ment to follow; and in few years, by help of the 
low intereft of money in Holland, Flanders may 

recover 
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recover that beneficial trade which we got from 
rhem. The landed men of England will then be 
forced to re-eftablilh the ltaples of wool abroad; 
and die Dutch, inifead of being only the carriers 
will become the original poflefl'ors of thofe commo¬ 
dities, with which the greateft part of the trade is 
now carried on. And as they increafe their trade 
it is obvious they will enlarge their lfrength at fea’ 
and that ours muft leffen in proportion. 

All the ports in Flanders are to be fubjedt to the 
like duties, that the Dutch lhall lav upon the 
beheld, which is to be clofed on the fide of the 
States: thus all other nations are in efiedf fliut out 
from trading with Flanders. Yet in the verv fame 
article it is find, that “ the States lhall be favoured 
<< ^P an ^-h dominions as much as Great 

“ Britain > or as the people moft favoured.” We 
have conquered Flanders for them, and are in a 
worie condition as to our trade there, than before 
the war began. We have been the great fupport 
ol the King of Spain, to whom the Dutch have 
hardly contributed any thing at all; and yet “ they 
“ are to be equally favoured with us in all his do¬ 
minions. Of all this the Queen is under the 
unreafonable obligation of being guarantee, and 
that they lhall poficfs their barrier and their four 
hundred thoufand crowns a year, even before a 
peace. 

It is to be obferved, that this treaty was onlv 
iigned by one of our plenipotentiaries *; and I 
ave been told, that the other f was heard to fay 
he would rather lofe his right hand than fet it to 
inch a treaty. Had he fpoke thofe words in due 
lealon, and loud enough to be heard on this fide 
the water, confidering the credit he had then at 
court, he might have faved much of his country’s 


* Lord Townfhend. See John Bull. 

T Duke ot Marlborough. 

honour. 
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honour, and got as much to himlclf; therefore, if 
the report be true, I am inclined to think he o y 
SAID it. I have been likewife told, that mine 
very neccffary circumftances were wanting m the 
entrance upon this treaty; but the mmifters here 
rather chofe to facrifice the honour of the crown, 
and the fafety of their country, than not ratify 
what one of their favourites had tranfacfed. 

Let me now confider in what manner our allies 
have obferved thofe treaties they made with us, 
and the feveral ftipulations and agreements puriu- 

ant to them. ,, v ■, 

By the grand alliance between the Empire, Eng¬ 
land, and Holland, we were to affift the other two 
Mis viribus , by fea and land. By a convention 
fubfequent to this treaty, the proportions which the 
feveral parties fhould contribute towards the war, 
were adjufted in the following manner : the Em¬ 
peror was obliged to furnifh ninety thousand men 
againft France, either in Italy, or upon the Khine ; 
Holland to bring iixty thoufand into the field in 
Flanders, exclufive of garrifins ; and we forty 
thoufand. In winter 1702, which was die next 
vear, the Duke of Marlborough propofed railing 
ten thoufand men more by way of augmentation, 
and to carrv on the war with greater vigour ; to 
which the parliament agreed, and the Dutch were 
to raife the fame number. This was upon a pat, 
direttly contrary to the former ftipulation^ whereby 
our part was to be a third lefs than theirs ; and 
therefore it was granted with a condition that Hol¬ 
land fhould break off all trade and commerce with 
France. But this condition was never executed ; 
the Dutch only amufing us with a fpecious declar a- 
tion, till our feffion of parliament was ended ; and 
the following year it was taken off by concert be¬ 
tween our general and the States, without any rea 
fon affigned, for the fatisfaclion of the kingdom. 
The next, and lome enfuing campaigns, further au- 

ditional 
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ditional forces were allowed by parliament for the 
war in Flanders ; and in every new fupply the 
Dutch gradually leflened their proportions, altho* 
the parliament addrefied the Queen, that the States 
might be defired to oblerve them according to a- 
greement; which had no other effeft, than to teach 
them to elude it by making their troops nominal 
corps ; as they did by keeping up the number of 
regiments, but finking a fifth part of the men and. 
money ; fo that now things are juft inverted. And. 
in all new levies we contributed a third more than 
the Dutch, who at firft were obliged to the fame 
proportion more than us. 

Belides, the more towns we conquer for the 
States, the worfe condition we are in towards re¬ 
ducing the common enemy, and confequently of 
putting an end to the war. For they make no 
fcruple of employing the troops of their quota to¬ 
wards garrifoning every town, as faff as it is taken ; 
diredlly contrary to the agreement between us, by 
which all garrifons are particularly excluded. This 
is at length arrived, by feveral Heps, to fuch a 
height, that there are at prefent in the field not fo 
many forces under the Duke of Marlborough’s 
command in Flanders, as Britain alone maintains 
for that fervice, nor have been for forne years 
pall. 

The Duke of Marlborough having entered the 
enemies lines and taken Bouchain, formed the de- 
flgn of keeping fo great a number of troops, and 
particularly of cavalry, in Lifle, Tournay, Doway, 
and the country between, as fhould be able to har- 
rafs all the neighbouring provinces of France dur¬ 
ing the winter, prevent the enemy from erecting 
their magazines, and, by confequence, from fub- 
fifting their forces next fpring, and render it im- 
poffibie for them to aflemble their army another 
year, without going back behind the Soam to do 
it. In order to^eileil this project, it was necefiary 
Vol.II Dd to 
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to be at an expence extraordinary of forage for the 
troops, for building liable, finding fire and candle 
for the foldiers, with other incident charges. The 
Queen readily agreed to rurnilh her lhaie of the 
firTl article, that of the forage, which only belong¬ 
ed to her. But the Hates infilling, that her Ma- 
jefty lhould likewife come into a proportion of the 
other articles, which in juftice belonged totally to 
them : Ihe agreed even to that, rather than a de- 
fign of this importance lhould fail. And yet we 
know it hath failed, and that the Dutch refuled 
their confent till the time was pall for putting it in 
execution, even in the opinion of thofe who pro- 
pofed it. Perhaps a certain article in the treaties 
of contribution lubmitted to by fuch of the French 
dominions as pay them to the States, was the piin- 
cipal caufe of defeating this project; fince one great 
advantage to have been gained by it was, as is be¬ 
fore mentioned, to have hindred the enemy from 
erecting their magazines ; and one article in thofe 
treaties of contributions is, that the product of 
thofe countries lliall pafs free and unmolefted. So 
that the queltion was reduced to this fliort iflue ; 
Whether the Dutch lhould lofe this paltry benefit, 
or the common caufe an advantage of fuch mighty 
importance ? 

The fea being the element where we might moft 
probably carry on the war with any advantage to 
ourfelves, it was agreed, that we lhould bear five 
eighths of the charge in that fervice, and the Dutch 
the other three; and, by the grand alliance, what¬ 
ever we or Holland lhould conquer in the Span ifb 
Well-Indies, was to accrue to the conquerors. It 
might therefore have been hoped, that this maritime 
qlly of ours would have made up in their fleet what 
they fell Ihort in their army ; but quite other wife, 
they never once furniihed their quota either of flfips 
or men ; or if fome few of their fleet now and then 
appeared, it was no more than appearing; for they 
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immediately feparated to look to their merchants, 
and protedf their trade. And we may remember 
very well, when thefe guarantees of our fuccefiion 
after having not one Ihip for many months toge¬ 
ther in the Mediterranean, lent that part of their 
quota thither, and furnifhed nothing to us, at the 
fame time that they alarmed us with the rumour of 
an invalion. And laft year, when Sir James Wifh- 
art was dilpatched into Holland to expoltulate with 
the States, and to delire they would make good 
their agreements in fo important a part of the fer- 
vice ; he met with fuch a reception as ill became a 
republic to give, that were under lb many great 
obligations to us ; in fhort, fuch an one as thofe 
only deferred who are content to take it. 

It hath likewile been no fmall inconvenience to 
us, that the Dutch aue always flow in paying their 
iubfidies ; by which means the weight and prefiure 
of the payment lies upon the Queen, as well as the 
blame if her Majeily be not very exadf. Nor will 
even this always content our allies : for, in July 1711, 
the King of Spain was paid all his Iubfidies to the 
firlf of January next; neverthelefs he hath lince 
complained for want of money; and his fecretary 
threatened, that if we would not further lupply his 
Majefty, he could not anfwer for what might hap¬ 
pen ; although K. Charles had not at that time one 
third of the troops for which he was paid ; and 
even thofe he had were neither paid or clothed. 

I cannot forbear mentioning here another paflage 
concerning Iubfidies, to fhew what opinion foreign¬ 
ers have of our eafinefs, and how much they rec¬ 
kon themfelves mafters of our money, whenever 
they think fit to call for it. The Queen was by a- 
greement to pay two hundred thousand crowns a- 
year to the Pruflian troops ; the States one hun¬ 
dred thoufand ; and the Emperor only thirty thou- 
fand for recruiting ; which his Imperial Majefty 
eever paid. Prince Eugene happening to pafs by 
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Berlin, the minifters of that court applied to him 
for redrefs in this particular ; and his Higlinefs ve¬ 
ry frankly promifed them, that, in confideration 
of this deficiency, Britain and the States fhould in- 
creafe their fubfidies to feventy thoufand crowns 
more between them ; and that the Emperor fhould 
Be punctual for the time to come, this was done 
by that prince without any orders or power v. hat- 
foever. The Dutch very reafonably refufed con- 
fenting to it; but die Pruffian minifter here making 
his applications at our court, prevailed on us to a- 
gree to our proportion, before we could hear lvhat 
refolution would be taken in Holland. It is there¬ 
fore to be hoped, that his Pruffian Majefty, at the 
end of this war, will not have the fame caufe of 
complaint which he had at the clofe of the laft ; 
that his military cheft was emptier by twenty thou¬ 
fand crowns than at the time that war began. 

The Emperor, as we have already fa id, was by 
ftipulation to furnifh ninety thoufand men againft 
the common enemy, as having no fleets to main¬ 
tain, and in right of his family being moft con¬ 
cerned in the fuccefs of die war. However, this 
agreement hath been fo ill obferved, that from the 
beginning of the war to this day, neither Oi the tv. o 
laft emperors had ever twenty thoufand men on 
their own account in the common caufe, excepting 
once in Italy, when the couit exerted lt- 

felf in a point they have much more at heart, than 
that of gaining Spain or the Indies to their family. 
When they had fucceeded in their attempts on the 
fide of Italy, and obferved our blind zeal for pufh- 
ing on the war at all adventures, they foon found 
out the moft effectual expedient to excufe them- 
felves. They computed eafily, that it would coft 
them lefs to make large prefents to one fingle per- 
fon than to pay an army, and to turn to as good 
account. They thought they could not put their 
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affairs into better hands ; and therefore wifely left 
us to fight their battles. 

Befides, it appeared by feveral inftances how lit- 
tie the Emperor regarded his allies, or the caufe 
they were engaged in, when once he thought the 
empire itfelf was fecure. It is known enough, that 
he might ieveral times have made a peace with his 
difcontented fubjedls in Hungary upon terms not 
at all unbefitting either his dignity or intereft ; but 
he 1 ather chofe to facrifice the whole alliance to his 
private pailions, by entirely iubduing and enflaving 
a milei able people, who had but too much provo¬ 
cation to take up arms to free themfelves from the 
oppi eflions under which they were groaning ; vet 
this muft ferve as an excufe for breaking his agree¬ 
ment, and diverting fo great a body of troops, 
which might have been employed againft France. 

Another inftance of the Emperor’s indifference, 
or rather diflike, to the common caufe of the allies, 
is the bufinefs of Toulon. This delign was indeed 
diicovered here at home, by a perfon whom every 
body knows to be the creature of a certain great 
man, at leaft as much noted for his fkill in gaming 
as in politics, upon the bafe mercenary end of get¬ 
ting money by wagers, which was then fo common 
a practice, that I remember a gentleman in bufinefs, 
who having the curiofity to inquire how wagers 
went upon the exchange, found fome people deep 
m the fecret to have been concerned in that kind 
of traffic ; as appeared by premiums named for 
towns, which nobody but thofe behind the curtain 
could fufpeft. However, although this project had 
goaen wind by fo fcandalous a proceeding 5 vet 
Toulon might probably have been taken, if the Em¬ 
peror had not thought fit in that very jun&ure to 
detach twelve or fifteen thoufand men to feize Na¬ 
ples, as an enterprife that was more his private and 
immediate intereft. But it was manifeft, that his 
Imperial Majefty had no mind to fee Toulon in 
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poffefiion of the allies; for even with thefe difcou-- 
ragements the attempt might yet have fucceeded, if 
Prince Eugene had not thought fit to oppofe it; 
which cannot be imputed to his own judgement, 
but to fome politic reafons of his court, lhe 
Duke of Savoy was for attacking the enemy as loon 
as our army arrived ; but when the Marechal de 
Theffe’s troops were all come up, to pretend to be- 
liege the place, in the condition we were at that 
time, was a farce and a jeft. Had Toulon fallen 
then into our hands, the maritime power of France 
would, in a great meafure, have been deftroyed 
But a much greater inftance than either of the 

foregoing, how little the Emperor regarded us or 
our quarrel, after all we had done to fave his Im¬ 
perial crown, and to affect the title of his brothei 
to the monarchy of Spain, may be brought from 
the proceedings of that court not many months 
a<m. It was judged, that a war carried on upon 
the fide of Italy would caufe a great diverfion of 
the French forces, wound them in a very tender 
part, and facilitate the progrefs of our arms m 
Spain as well as Handers. It was propofed to the 
Duke of Savoy to make this diverfion ; and not 
only a diverfion during the fummer, but the winter 
too, by taking quarters on this fide of the^ hills. 
Only, in order to make him willing and aole to 
perform this work, two points were to be fettled : 
firft, it was neceflary to end the difpute between the 
Imperial court and his Royal Highnefs, which had 
no other foundation than the Emperor s refufing 
to make good fome articles of that treaty, on the 
faith of which the Duke engaged in the prefent 
war, and for the execution whereof Britain and 
Holland became guarantees, at the requeft of the 
late Emperor Leopold. To remove this difficulty, 
the Earl of Peterborough was difpatched to V ien? 
na, got over fome part of thofe difputes to the fa- 
tisfa&ion of the Duke of Savoy, and had put the 
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reft in a fair way of being accommodated at the 
time the Emperor Jofeph died. Upon which great 
event the Duke of Savoy took the refolution of 
putting himfelf at the head of the army, although 
the whole matter was not finilhed, fince the com¬ 
mon caufe required his affiftance; and that until a 
new Emperor were ele&ed, it was impoftible to 
make good the treaty to him. In order to enable 
him, the only thing he alked was, that he fhould 
be reinforced by the Imperial court with eight tliou- 
land men before the end of the campaign. Mr; 
White worth was fent to Vienna to make this pro- 
pofal; and it is credibly reported, that he was im- 
powered, rather than fail, to offer forty thoufand 
pounds for the march of thofe eight thoufand men, 
if he found it was want of ability, and not in cl in a* 
tion, that hindered the fending them; Bur he was 
lo far from fucceeding, that it was faid the mini- 
fters of that court did not fo much as give him an 
opportunity to tempt them with any particular 
iums ; but cut off all his hopes at once, by alledg- 
mg the impoflibiiity of complying with the Queen’s 
demands upon any conlideration whatfoever. They 
could not plead their old excufe of the war in Hun¬ 
gary, which was then brought to an end. They 
had nothing to offer but fome general fpeculative 
reafons, which it would expofe them to repeat; 
and fo after much delay, and many trifling preten- 
ces, they utterly refufed fo fmall and feafonable an 
afliftance; to the ruin of a project that would have 
moie terrified France, and caufed a greater diver- 
ffon of their forces, than a much more numerous 
army in any other part. Thus for want of eight 
thoufand men, for whofe winter-campaign the 
Queen was willing to give forty thoufand pounds ; 
and for want of executing the defign I lately men¬ 
tioned, of hindering the enemy from erecting ma¬ 
gazines, towards which her Majefty was ready not 
only to bear her own proportion, but a fhare of 
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that which the States were obliged to; our hopes of 
taking winter-quarters in the north and louth p?its 
of France are eluded, and the war left in that me¬ 
thod which is like to continue it longeft. Can 
there an example be given, in the whole comle o 
this war, where we have treated the pcttieft prince 
with whom we had to deal in fo contemptuous a 
manner ? Did we ever once confider what we could 
afford, or what we were obliged to when our affifi¬ 
ance was deiired, even while we lay under imme¬ 
diate apprehenfions of being invaded ? 

When Portugal came as a confederate into the 
grand alliance, it was ftipulated, that the Empire, 
England, and Holland, ihould each maintain four 
thoufand men of their own troops in that king¬ 
dom, and pay between them a million of patta- 
coons to the King of Portugui for the luppoit of 
twenty-eight thoufand Portuguefe ; which number 
of forty thoufand was to be the confederate army 
againft Spain on the Portugal fide, ibis tieaty 
was ratified by all the three powers. Bait in a fhort 
time after the Emperor declared himfelf unable to 
comply with his part of the agreement, and fo left 
the two thirds upon us ; who very generoufly un¬ 
dertook that burthen, and at the fame time two 
thirds of the fubfidies for maintenance of the Por¬ 
tuguefe troops. But neither is this the worft part 
of the ftory ; for although the Dutch did indeed 
fend their own quota of four thoufand men to I or- 
tugal, (which however they would not agree to but 
upon condition that the other two thirds fhould be 
fupplied by us); yet they never took care to recruit 
them : for in the year 1706, the Portuguefe, Bri-« 
tifh, and Dutch forces having marched with the 
Earl of Galway into Caftile, and by the noble con¬ 
duct of that general being forced to retire into Va¬ 
lencia, it was found neceffary to raiie a new army 
on the Portugal fide; where the Queen hath, at 
feveral times, increafed her eftablifhment to ten 
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thoufand five hundred men ; and the Dutch never 
replaced one fingle man, nor paid one penny of 
their lubfidies to Portugal in fix years. 

The Spanilli army on the fide of Catalonia, is, 
or ought to be, about fifty thoufand men, exciu- 
five of Portugal. And here the war hath been 
carried on almoft entirely at our coif. For this 
whole army is paid by the Queen, excepting only 
feven battalions and fourteen fquadrons of Dutch 
and Palatines ; and even fifteen hundred of thele 
are likewife in our pay ; befides the fums given to 
King Charles for fublidies and the maintenance of 
his court. Neither are our troops at Gibralter in? 
eluded within this number. And further, we alone 
have been at all the charge of tranfporting the 
forces firlt fent from Genoa to Barcelona ; and of 
all tlie Imperial recruits from time to time. And 
have likewife paid vaft fums as levy-money for eve¬ 
ry individual man and horfe lo furnifhed to recruit; 
although the horfes were fcarce worth the price of 
tranfportation. But this hath been almoft the con? 
lfant misfortune of our fleet during the prefent 
war; inftead of being employed on fome enterprife 
ror the good of the nation, or even for the protec¬ 
tion of our trade, to be wholly taken up in tranf¬ 
porting foldiers. 

We have actually conquered all Bavaria, Ulm, 
Augfburg, Landau, and a great part of Alface, 
ror the Emperor : and by the troops we have fur- 
nilhed, the armies we have paid, and the diver- 
fions we have given to the enemies forces, have 
chiefly contributed to the conquefts of Milan, Man- 
tu, and Mirandola, and to the recovery of the 
duchy of Modena. The laft Emperor drained the 
wealth of thofe countries into his own coffers, 
without increafing his troops againft France by fuck 
mighty acquifitions, or yielding to the moft reafon* 
able requefts we have made. 
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Of the many toAvns we have taken for the Dutch, 
we have conlented, by the barrier-treaty, t nit a 
thofe which were not in the pofleflion of Spam, 
upon the death of the late Catholic King, Hi all be 
part of the States dominions; and that they hall 
have the military power in the moft confiderable or 
the reft ; which is in effect to be ablolute fovereigns 
of the whole. And the Hollanders have already 
made fuch good ufe of their time, that in conjunc¬ 
tion with our general the oppreffions ot Flanders 

are much greater than ever. _ 

And this treatment, which we have received hom 
our two principal allies, hath been pretty well co¬ 
pied by moft other princes in the confederacy, with 
whom we have any dealings. For inftance ; leven 
Portuguefe regiments, after the battle of Almanza, 
went off with the reft of that broken army to Ca¬ 
talonia ; the King of Portugal l'aid he was not able 
to pay them, while they were out of his countiy ; 
the Queen conlented therefore to do it herielf, pro¬ 
vided the King would raile as many more to lupply 
their place. This he engaged to do, but never per¬ 
formed. Notwithstanding which, his lublidies 
were conftantly paid him by my Lord Godolphin 
for almoft four years, without any deduction upon 
account of thofe feven regiments ; direftly contra¬ 
ry to the feventh article of our offenfive alliance 
with that crown, where it is agreed, that a deduc¬ 
tion {hall be made out of thofe fubftdies, in pro¬ 
portion to the number of men wanting in that 
complement which the King is to maintain. But 
whatever might have been the reaions for this pro¬ 
ceeding, it feems they are above the underftanding 
of the prefent Lord Treafurer * ; who not enter¬ 
ing into thofe refinements of paying the public mo¬ 
ney upon private confiderations, hath been fo 
uncourtly as to ftop it. This difappointment, I 
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filppofe, hath put the court of Lifbon upon other 
expedients, of railing the price of forage, fo as to 
force us either to leiTen our number of troops, or 
be at double expence in maintaing them ; and this 
at a time when their own product, as well as the 
import of corn, was never greater; and of demand¬ 
ing a duty upon the foldiers cloaths we carried over 
for thofe troops, which have been their foie de¬ 
fence againil: an inveterate enemy ; and whofe ex¬ 
ample might have infufed courage, as well as taught 
them difeipline, if their fpirits had been capable of 
receiving either. 

In order to augment our forces every year in the 
fame proportion as thofe for whom we fight dimi- 
nilli theirs, we have been obliged to hire troops 
from feveral princes of the empire, whofe mi- 
tiifters and relidents here have perpetually im¬ 
portuned the court with unreafonable demands, 
under which our late minifters thought fit to be 
paffive. For thofe demands were always backed, 
with a threat to recall their foldiers ; which was a 
thing not to be heard of, becaule it might discontent 
the Dutch. In the mean time thofe princes never 
fent their contingent to the Emperor, as by the laws 
of the empire they are obliged to do ; but gave, for 
their excule, that we had already hired all they 
could pofiibly fpare. 

But if all this be true ; if, according to what I 
have affirmed, we began this war contrary to rea- 
ion ; if, as the other party themfelves upon all oc- 
cafions acknowledge, the fuccefs we have had was 
more than we could reafonably expert; if after all 
our fuccefs we have not made that ufe of it, 
which in reafon we ought to have done ; if w r e 
have made weak and foolifh bargains with our al¬ 
lies ; fullered them tamely to break every article, 
even in thofe bargains to our diiadvantage, and al¬ 
lowed them to treat us with infolence and contempt, 
at the very inffant when we were gaining towns, 
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provinces, and kingdoms for them at the price of 
our ruin, and without any proipeft of mteieft to 
ourfelves ; if we have confumed all our ftrcngth 
in attacking the enemy on the ftrortge t ic e, 

(as the old Duke of Scliomberg exprefled it) to 
« encage with France was to take a bull by the 

“ horns*” and left wholly unattempted that part 
of the war, which could only enable us to continue 
or to end it; if all this, I fay, be our cafe, it is a 
very obvious queftion to alk, by what motives or 
what management we are thus become the dupes and 
bubbles of Europe ? Sure it cannot be owing to 
the ftupidity arifing from the coldnefs of out cl 
mate ; lince thofe among our allies, who have gi¬ 
ven us molt reafon to complain, are as far removed 

from the fun as ourfelves. f 

If in laying open the real caufes of our piefent 
miferv I am forced to fpeak with fome freedom, I 
think it will require no apology. Reputation is the 
fmalleft facrifice thofe can make us who have been 
the inftruments of our ruin ; becaufe it is that lor 
which, in all probability, they have the lead value. 

So that in expofing the actions of fuch perfons it 
cannot be faid, properly fpeaking, to do them 
an injury. But as it will be fome fatisfa&ion to our 
people to know by whom they have been io long 
abufed ; fo it may be of great ufe to us, and to our 
pofterity, not to truft the fafety of their country m 
in the hands of thofe who aft by fuch -principles, 
and from fuch motives. 

I have already obferved, that when the counit Is 
of this war were debated in the late King’s time, a 
certain great man was then io averfe from entenng 
into it, that he rather chofe to give up his employ¬ 
ment, and tell the King he could ferve him no 
longer. Upon that prince’s death, although tne 
grounds of our quarrel with France had received 
no manner of addition, yet this Loid thong it t 

to alter his fentiments ; for the feene was quite 
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changed ; his I.ordihip, and the family with whom 
lie was engaged by fo complicated an alliance, were 
in the higheft credit poffible with the Queen. The 
treasurer's haft' was ready for his LordShip; the 
Duke * was to command the army, and the 
Dutchefs, by her employments, and the favour She 
was pofl'eiTed of, to be always neareft her Majefty’s 
perfon ; by which the whole power at home and 
abroad would be devolved upon that family. This 
was a proipect fo very inviting, that, to confefs the 
truth, it could not be ealily withstood by any, who 
have fo keen an appetite for wealth or power. By 
an agreement Subsequent to the grand alliance, we 
were to affift the Dutch with forty thoufand men, 
all to be commanded by the Duke of Marlborough. 
So that whether this war was prudently begun, or 
not, it is plain that the true Spring or motive of it 
was the aggrandizing a particular family ; and in 
Short a war of the general and the minijlry , and not 
of the prince or people ; Since thofe very perfons 
were againft it when they knew the power, and 
consequently the profit, would be in other hands. 

With thefe meafures fell in all that Set of people 
who are called the moneyed men ; Such as had railed 
vaft Sums by trading with ftocks and funds, and 
lending upon great intereft and premiums ; whofe 
perpetual harveft is war, and whofe beneficial way 
of traffic muft very much decline by a peace. 

In that whole chain of incroachments made upon 
us by the Dutch, which I have above deduced; and 
under thofe Several grofs impofitions from other 
princes, if anyone lhould afk, why our general 
continued So eaSy to the laft ? I know no other way 
So probable, Oi indeed fo charitable, to account for 
it, as by that unmeafurable love of wealth, which 
his belt friends allow to be his predominant pafiion. 
However, I Shall wave any thing that is perfonal 

* Duke of Marlborough, 
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upon this fubje£t. I fhall fay nothing of thofe grettt 
prefents made by feveral princes, which the loldiers 
tifed to call winter -foraging, and faid it was better 
than that of the fumrrter ; of two and half per cenU 
fubtracted out of all the fubfidies we pay in thole 
parts, which amounts to no inconfiderable lum 
and, laftly, of the grand perquifites in a long luc- 
cefsful war, which are fo amicably adjufted betw een 
him and the States^ 

But when the war was thus begun, there loon 
fell in other incidents here at home, which made 
the continuance of it neceffary for thofe who were 
the chief advifers. The Whigs were at that time¬ 
out of all credit or confideration. The reigning 
favourites had always carried what was called the 
Tory principles at leaft as high as our conflitution 
could bear ; and mod others in great employments 
were wholly in the church" in ter elt, Lhele laft, a- 
mong whom were feveral perfons of the gieateit 
merit, quality, and confequence, were not able to 
endure the many inflances of pride, inlolencc, a* 
varice, and ambition, which thofe favourites began 
fo early to dilcover, nor to fee them prefuming to 
be foie difpenfers of the royal favour. However, 
their oppolition was to no purpofe ; they wre filed 
with too great a power, and were foon crulhed un¬ 
der it. For thofe in pofieflion finding they could 
never be quiet in their ufurpations, while others 
had any credit, who were at leaft upon an equal 
foot of merit, began to make overtures to the dif* 
carded Whigs , who would be content with any terms 
of accommodation. Thus commenced this folemn 
league and covenant , which hath ever iince been cul¬ 
tivated with fo much application. The great trad* 
ers in money were wholly devoted to the Whigs , 
who had firft raifed them. The army, the court, 
and the treafury, continued under the old defpotic 
adminiftration : the Whi s were received into em¬ 
ployment, left to manage the parliament, cry down 
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the landed intereft, and worry the church. Mean 
time our allies, who were not ignorant, that all 
this artificial ltructure had no true foundation in 
the hearts of the people, refolved to make the beft 
ule of it as long as it ihould laft. And the general’s 
credit being railed to a great height at home by our 
fuccefs in Flanders, the Dutch began their gradual 
impofitions ; leffening their quotas, breaking their 
ftipulations, garrifoning the towns we took for 
them, without fupplying their troops; with many 
other infringements : All which we were forced 
to fubmit to, becaufe the general was made eafy ; 
becaufe the moneyed men at home were fond of 
the war ; becaufe the Whigs were not firmly fettled ; 
and becaufe that exorbitant degree of power, which 
was built upon a fuppofed neceflity of employing 
particular perfons, would go off in a peace. It is 
needlefs to add, that the Emperor, and other 
princes, followed the example of the Dutch, and 
lucceedecl as well, lor the fame reafons. 

I have here imputed die continuance of the war 
to the mutual indulgence between our general 
and allies, wherein they both fo well found their 
accounts : to the fears of the m ney-changers, left 
their tables Jhould be overthrown ; to the defigns of 
the Whigs, who apprehended the lofs of their cre¬ 
dit and employments in a peace : and to thofe at 
home, who held their immoderate engroflfnents of 
power and favour by no other tenure, than their 
own preemption upon the neceflity of affairs. The 
truth of this will appear indifputable, by confider- 
ing with what unanimity and concert thefe feveral 
parties aCted towards that great end. 

When the vote paflfed in the houfe of Lords a- 
gainft any peace without Spain being reftored to 
the Auftrian family, the Earl of Wharton told the 
houfe that it was indeed impoflible and impracti¬ 
cable to recover Spain ; but however there were 
certain reafons why fuch a vote Ihould be made at 

that 
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that time ; which reafons wanted no explanation j 
for the general and the miniftry having refuted to 
accept very advantageous oilers of a peace, aftei 
the battle of Ramalies, were forced to take in a let 
of men with a previous bargain to fcreen them from 
the confequenences of that mifcarriage. And ac¬ 
cordingly, upon the firft fucceeding opportunity 
that fell, which was the Prince of Denmai k s 
death *, the chief leaders of the party were brought 
into feveral great employments. 

Thus when the Queen was no longer able to 
bear the tyranny and infolence of thofe ungrateful 
Servants, who, as they waxed the fatter, did but 
kick the more ; our two great allies abroad, and our 
Hock-jobbers at home, took immediate alarm ; ap¬ 
plied the neareft way to the throne by memorials 
and mefiages jointly, directing her Majefty not to 
change her fecretary or treafur'er; who, for the 
true reafons that thefe officious intermeddlers de¬ 
manded their continuance, ought never to have 
been admitted into the leaf! degree of truft ; lince 
what they did was nothing lefs than betraying the 
intereft of their native country to thofe princes, 
who, in their turns, were to do what they could to 
fupport them in power at home. 

Thus it plainly appears that there was a conspi¬ 
racy on all fides to go on with thole meafuies, 
which muff perpetuate the war ; and aconfpiracy 
founded upon the intereft and ambition ot each 
party; which begat fo firm an union, that in (lead 
of wondering why it lafted fo long. I am aftonilh- 
ed to think how it came to be broken. The pru¬ 
dence, courage, and firmnefs of her Majefty, in all 
the fteps of that great change, would, if die par¬ 
ticulars were truly related, make a very Shining 
part in her ftory ; nor is her judgment lefs to be 
admired, which directed her in the choice of per- 

* Prince George of Denmark, hulband to Anne. 
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haps the only perfons who had lkill, credit, and 
refolution enough to be her inftruments in over¬ 
throwing fo many difficulties. 

Some would pretend to leiTen the merit of this, 
by telling us, that the rudenefs, the tyranny, the 
oppreffion, the ingratitude of the late favourites 
towards their miftrefs, were no longer to be borne. 
They produce inftances to iliew, how her Majefty 
was purfued through all her retreats, particularly 
at Windfor ; where, after the emmy had poflefled 
themfelyes of every inch of ground, they at laft 
attacked and ftormed the caftle, forcing the. Queen 
to tiy to an adjoining cottage, purfuant to the ad¬ 
vice of Solomon, who tells us, It is better to live 
on the houfc-top , than with a fed ding zvoman in a 
large houje. They would have it, that fuch conti¬ 
nued ill ufage was enough to inflame the meekeft 
fpirit. They blame the favourites in point of po¬ 
licy, and think it nothing extraordinary, that the 
Queen Ihould be at an end of her patience, and re- 
folve to difeard them. But I am of another opi¬ 
nion, and think their proceedings were right. For 
nothing is fo apt to break even the braved: fpirits 
as a continual chain of oppreflions; one injury is 
belt defended by a fecond, and this by a third. By 
thefe fteps the old majlers of the palace in France 
became majlers of the kingdom *; and by thefe fteps 
a general during pleafure might have grown into a 
general for life , and general for life into a king. So 
that I ftill inlid: upon it as a wonder, how her Ma¬ 
jefty, thus befteged on all tides, was able to extri¬ 
cate herfelf. 

Having thus mentioned the real caufes, although 
difguifed under fpecious pretences, which have fo 
long continued the war, I mult beg leave to reafon 
a little with thofe perfons, who are againft any 
peace but what they call a good one ; and explain 

* See the Tale of a Tub, p. 25. vol. I, 

Vol.II. Ff 


themfelves. 
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themfelves, that no peace can be good Avithout an 
entire reftoration of Spain to the honle of Auftiia. 
It is to be fuppofed, that what I am to fay upon 
this part of the fubjeft tvill have little influence on 
thofe, Avhofe particular ends or dellgns of any foi t 
lead them to wifh the continuance of the Avar : I 
mean, the general and our allies abroad, the knot 
of late favourites at home, the body of fuch as traf¬ 
fic in ftocks; and, laftly, that fet of factious poli¬ 
ticians, who were fo violently bent at leaf; iipon 
clipping our conftitution in church and ftate, 1 here- 
fore I fliall not apply myfelf to any of thefe, but to 
all others indifferently, whether Whigs or Tories , 
whofe private intereft is beft anfAvered by the wel¬ 
fare of their country. And if among thefe there 
be any Avho think avc ought to fight on till King 
Charles be quietly fettled in the monarchy of Spain, 

I believe there are le\ r eral points which they have 
not thoroughly confidered. 

For, firft, it is to obferved, that this refolution 
againft any peace without Spain is a new incident, 
graffed upon the original quarrel by the intrigues of 
a faftion among its, avIio pre\ r ailed to give it the 
fanftion of a \ r ote in both houfes of parliament, to 
juftify thofe whofe intereft lay in perpetuating the 
war. And, as this proceeding Avas againft the 
practice of all princes and ftates whofe intentions 
were fair and honourable ; fo is it contrary to 
common prudence as ivell as juftice ; I might add, 
that it Avas impious too, by prefuming to control 
events Avhich are only in the hands of God. Ours and 
the States complaint againft France and Spain are 
deduced in each of our declarations of Avar, and 
our pretenfions fpecified in the eighth article oi the 
grand alliance; but there is not in any of thefe the 
leaft mention of demanding Spain for the houfe of 
Auftria, or of refufing any peace ivithout that con¬ 
dition Having already made an extract from both 
declarations of war, 1 fliall here give a tranflation 
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the eigthth article in the grand alliance, which 
will put this matter out of difpute. 

THE EIGHTH ARTICLE OF THE GRAND 
ALLIANCE. 

“When the war is once undertaken, none of the 
“ parties ihall have the liberty to enter upon a 
treaty ol peace with the enemy, but jointly and 
in concert with tlie others. Nor is peace to be 
made without having firft obtained a juft and 
“ reafonable fatisfaction for his Ccefarean Majefty, 
and for his Royal Majefty of Great-Britain, and 
“ a particular Security to the Lords the States-Ge- 
neral of their dominions, provinces, titles, na- 
“ vigation, and commerce: and a fufficient pro • 
vifion, that the kingdoms of France and Spain 
be never united, or come under the government 
of the fame perfon, or that the fame man may 
“ never be king of both kingdoms; and particu- 
“ larly, that the French may never be in poflef- 
“ ^ on tfte Spanifli Weft-Indies ; and that they 
“ may not have the liberty of navigation for con- 
veniency of trade under any pretence whatfoever, 
neither directly nor indii'eftly, except it is agreed, 
“ that the Objects of Great Britain and Holland 
may have full power to ufe and enjoy all the 
“ fame privileges, rights, immunities, and liber¬ 
ties of commerce by land and fea in Spain, 
in the Mediterranean, and in all die places and 
“ countries vvhich the late King of Spain, at the 
“ time of his death, was in poflellion of, as well 
m Europe as elfewhere, as they did then ufe 
and enjoy, or which the fubjects of both, or 
each nation, could ufe and enjoy, by virtue of 
an 7 obtained before the death of the laid 

“ King of Spain, either by treaties, conventions, 
“ cuftoms, or any other way whatfoever.” 
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Here we Tee the demands intended to be infilled 
on by the allies, upon any treaty of peace, are, a 
juft and reafonable fatisfaftion for the Emperor 
and King of Great Britain, a fecurity to the States- 
General for their dominions, ire. and a fufficient 
provilion, that France and Spain be never united 
under the fame man as King of both kingdoms. 
The reft relates to the liberty of trade and com¬ 
merce for us and the Dutch ; but not a lyllable of 
engaging to difpoffefs the Duke of Anjou. 

But to know how this new language, of no 
pence "without Spain, was firft introduced, and at 
laft prevailed among us, we muft begin a great 
deal higher. 

It was the partition-treaty, which begot the will 
in favour of the Duke of Anjou; for this na¬ 
turally led the Spaniards to receive a prince fup- 
ported by a great power, whole intereft as well as 
aftedlion engaged them to preserve that monarchy 
entire, rather than to oppofe him in favour or an¬ 
other family, who muft expert ailiftance from a 
number of confederates, whofe principal memoers 
had already difpoled of what did not belong to 
them, and by a previous treaty parcelled out the 
monarchy of Spain< 

Thus the Duke of Anjou got into the full pof- 
feftion of all the kingdoms and Hates belonging 
to that monarchy, as well in the old world as the 
new. And whatever the lioufe of iiultria pre¬ 
tended from their memorials to us and the States, 
it was at that time but too apparent, that the incli¬ 
nations of the Spaniards were on the Duke’s fide. 

However, a war was refolved; and, in order to 
carry it on with great vigour a grand alliance form¬ 
ed, wherein the ends propoled to be obtained are 
plainly and diftin£tly laid down, as I have already 
quoted them. It pleafed God, in thecourfe of this 
war, to blefs the arms of the allies with remark¬ 
able fucceffes ; by which we were loon put into a 

condition 
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condition of demanding and expelling fnch terms 
of peace, as we propofed to ourelves when we be¬ 
gan the war. But inftead of this, our victories 
only ferved to lead us on to further viiionary pro- 
fpecfs; advantage was taken of the fanguine tem¬ 
per, which fo many iuccefles had wrought the na¬ 
tion up to; new romantic views Avere propofed, 
and the old, reafonable fober delign was forgot. 

Fhis was the artifice of thofe here, who were 
fure to grove richer, as the public became poorer ; 
and who, after the refolutions which the two houies 
were prevailed upon to make, might have carried 
on the war with fafety to themfelves, till malt and 
land were mortgaged, till a general excife was e- 
ftabiifhed, and the dizieme dtnier raifed by col¬ 
ic cl or s in red coats. And this was juft the circum- 
ftance which it fuited their interefts to be in. 

The houfe of Auftria approved this fcheme with 
reafon ; Cnee whatever would be obtained by the 
blood and treafure of others, was to accrue to 
that family, while they only lent their name to the 
caufe, 

The Dutch might perhaps have grown reftv un¬ 
der their burthen; but care was likewife taken of 
that by a barrier treaty made with theftates, which 
deferveth fuch epithets as I care not to beftow ; but 
may perhaps conlider it at a proper occaCon in a 
Difcourfe by itfelf *. 

By this treaty the condition of the war with re- 
fpect to the Dutch was wifely altered ; they fought 
no longer for fecurity, but for grandeur; and we, 
inftead of labouring to make them fafe t muft beg¬ 
gar ourfelves to make them formidable. 

Will anyone contend, that if at the treaty of Ger- 
truydenburg we could have been fatisfied with fuch 
terms of a peace, as We propofed to ourfelves by 

* Which difccurfe follows next in this volume. 


the 
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the grand alliance, the French would not have 
allowed them ? It is plain they offered many more 
and much greater, than ever we thought to mbit 
on when the war began ; and they had reafon to 
grant, as well as we to demand them; flnce con¬ 
ditions of peace do certainly turn upon events of 
war. But furely there is fome meafure to be ob¬ 
served in this •, thofe who have defended the pro¬ 
ceedings of our negotiators at the treaty of Get - 
truydenburg, dwell very much upon their zea A 
and patience, in endeavouring to work the french 
ud to their demands ; but fay nothing to juftify thole 
demands, or the probability that France would 
ever accept them. Some of the articles in that 
treaty were fo very extravagant, that, in all human 
probability we could not have obtained them by a 
fuccefsful war of forty years. ^ One oi them was 
inconliftent with common reafon ; wherein the 
confederates referred to themfelves full liberty oi 
demanding what further conditions they Should 
think lit; and in the mean time France was to de¬ 
liver up Several of their ftrongeft towns in a month, 
Thefe articles were very gravely Signed by our ple¬ 
nipotentiaries, and thole of Holland; but no f by 
the French, although it ought to have been done 
interchangeably : nay, they were brought over by 
the Secretary of the embafly; and the miniftei s 
here prevailed on the Queen to execute a ratifica¬ 
tion of articles, which only one part had figned. 
This was an ablurdity in form, as well as in rea¬ 
fon; becauSe theufual form of a ratification is with a 
preamble, Shewing fta/ whereas our mini/iers, and thofe 
cf the allies, and of the enemy , have figned , &c. We ra¬ 
tify, &c. The perfon * who brought over the articles 
Said in all companies, (and perhaps believed), that 

* Horatio Walpole, Secretary to that embafly. 
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n was a pitv we had not demanded more ; for the 
French were in a difpofition to refufe us nothing 
V. C w on Id aik. One of our plenipotentiaries affeft- 
ed ^ ] 5 ave th ^ame concern, and particularly, that 
we had not obtained fome further fecurity for the 
empire on the Upper Rhine. 

What could be the defign of all this grimace but 
to am life the people, and to raife ftocks for their 
fi lends m the iecret to fell to advantage ? I have 
too great a refpeft for the abilities of thofe who 
acted in this negotiation, to believe they hoped for 
any other blue from it, than that we found bv the 
event. Give me leave to fuppofe, the continuance 
or the war was the thing at heart among thofe in 
powei both abroad and at home; and then I can 
eafdy fhew the confiftency of their proceedings, o- 
henvife they are wholly unaccountable and abfurd 
Did thofe who mfifted on fuch wild demands, ever 
fincerely intend a peace ? Did they really think, 
that going on with the war was more eligible for 

o3v- OUn p Cr ^w tha \ the - leaft Anient of thofe 
conditions? ^\as the finallsft of them worth fix 

millions a-year, and an hundred thoufand mens 
uves Was there no way to provide for the fafety 
oi Butain, or the fecurity of its trade, but by the 
trench Kings turning his arms to beat his own 
grandlon out of Spain ? If the fe able ftatefmen 
were fo truly concerned for our trade, which they 
made the pretence of the wear’s beginning, as well 
as continuance; why did they fo neglect it in thofe 
^ cry preliminaries, where the enemy made fomany 
conceffions, and where all that related to the ad- 

evnr^n °f rI , 0l ! a r d d ° r the other confederates, was 
' P^/etded ? Lut whatever concerned us was 

°. i C r iC :t t0 a general treaty ; no tariff agreed on 
with France or the Low countries, only the Scheld 
was to remain fhut, which mull have ruined our 
commerce with Antwerp. Our trade with Spain 
uas referred the fame way ; but this they will pre¬ 
tend 
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tend to be of no confequence, becaule that king¬ 
dom was to be under Z houfe of A^a andwe 
have already made a treaty with K. Charles 1 
have indeed heard of a treaty made by Mr. btan- 
ho* with that prince, for fettling our commerce 
with Spain : But whatever it were, there was ano 
ther between us and Holland, which went hand in 
hand with it, I mean that of barrier, where ^ a 
claufe was inferted, by which all advantages pio- 
pofed for Britain are to be in common with Hol- 

la Another point, which I doubt thofe have not 
conlidered, who are againft any peace withou 
Spain, is, that the face of affairs in Chriftendom 
fmce the Emperor’s death hath been very much 
changed. By this accident the views and mterefts 
of feveral princes and ftates in the alliance have 
•taken a new turn, and I believe it will be found 
that ours ought to do fo too. TV e have fufhcien 
ly blundered once already by changing oui mea- 
fures with regard to a peace, while our aftairs con¬ 
tinued in the fame pofture; and it will be too mu 
in confcience to blunder again, by not changing the 
firft, when the others are fo much altered. 

To have a prince of the Auftrian family on the 
throne of Spain, is undoubtedly more delnable 
than one of the houfe of Bourbon ; bu^ohave 
the empire and Spanifli monarchy united in the 

fameperfon, is a dreadful confederation, and di- 

re£lly oppofite to that wife principle on which the 
eighth article of the alliance is founded. . 

To this perhaps it will be obje&ed, that the in¬ 
dolent character of the Auftrian princes, the 
wretched oeconomy of that government the want 
of a naval force, the remote diftance of tlieir kve- 
ral territories from each other, would nevei u 
an Emperor, although at' the fame time king ot 
Spain, to become formidable : On the contiary, 

that his -dependence muft continually be on Oreat 
* Britain 
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Britain, and the advantages of trade by a peace, 
founded upon that condition, would foon make us 
amends for all the expences of the war. 

In anfwer to this, let us conilder the circumftan- 
ces we muft be in. before fuch a peace could be ob¬ 
tained, if it were at all practicable. We muft be¬ 
come not only poor for the prefent, but reduced 
by further mortgages to a Hate of beggary for end- 
lefs years to come. Compare fuch a weak condi¬ 
tion as this with l'o great an accefiion of ftrength 
to Auftria; and dien determine how much an Em¬ 
peror in fuch a Hate of affairs, would either fear 
or need Britain. 

Conlider that the comparifon is not formed be¬ 
tween a prince of the houfe of Auftria, Emperor 
and King of Spain, and with a prince of the Bour¬ 
bon family, King of France and Spain; but be¬ 
tween a prince of the latter only King of Spain, 
and one of the former uniting both crowns in his 
own perfon. 

What returns of gratitude can we exp eft when 
we are no longer wanted ? Hath all that we have 
hitherto done for die Imperial family been taken as 
a favour, or only received as the due of the aupuf 
tijfima co fa ? 

Will the houfe of Auftria yield the leaft acre of 
land, die leaft article ©f ftrained, and even ufurp- 
ed prerogative, to refettle the minds of thofe prin¬ 
ces in the alliance, who are alarmed at the confe- 
quences of this turn of affairs occafioned by the 
Emperor’s death? We are allured it never will. 
Do we then imagine, that thole princes who dread 
the Overgrown power of the Auftrian as much as 
that of the Bourbon family, will continue in our 
alliance upon a fyftem contrary to that which they 
with us upon ? For inftance : what can 
the Duke of §avoy expeft in fuch a cafe ? Will he 
have any choice left him but that of being a Have 
and a frontier to France ; or a zmjfaly in die utmoft 
\ ol, II. Gg extent 
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extent of the word, to the Imperial couit ? Will 
he not therefore of the two evils chufe the leaft, 
by fubmitting to a mafter who hath no immediate 
claim upon him, and to whofe family he is neatly 
allied; rather than to another who hath already 
revived feveral claims upon him, and threatens to 

revive more ? # • r 

Nor are the Dutch more inclined than the relt ot 
Europe, that the empire and Spain fhould be unit¬ 
ed in K. Charles, whatever they may now pretend. 
“ On the contrary, it is known to leveral perfons, 
*■ that, upon the death of the late Emperor Jo- 
“ feph, the States refolved, that thofe two powers 
« fhould not be joined in the fame perfon and 
this they determined as a fundamental maxim by 
which they intended to proceed. So that Spam 
was firft given up by them ; and lince they maintain 
no troops in that kingdom, it fliould feem that they 
underhand the Duke of Anjou to be lawful mo-' 
narch. 

Thirdly, Thofe who areagainft any peace without 
Spain, if they be fuch as no way find their private 
account by the war, may perhaps change their fen- 
timents it they will refieft a little upon our prefent 
condition. 

I had two reafons for not fooner publiihing this 
difeourfe ; the firft was, becaufe I would give way 
to others who might argue very well upon the fame 
fubjeft from general topics and reafon, although 
they might be ignorant of feveral fa<fts which I had 
the opportunity to know. The fecond was, becaufe 
I found it would be neceflary in the courfe of this 
argument, to fay fomething of the ftate to which 
the war hath reduced us ; at the fame time I knew, 
that fuch a difeovery ought to be made as late as 
poffible, and at another junfture would not only 
be very indifereet, but might perhaps be danger¬ 
ous. 

It is the follv of too many to miftake the echo 

of 
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of a London coiTeehoufe for the voice of the king¬ 
dom. The ciry-cofteehoufes have been for fome 
years filled with people whofe fortunes depend up¬ 
on the Bank, Eaft-India, or fome other flock. E- 
very new fund to thefe is like a new mortgage to 
an ufurer, whofe compaflion for a young heir is 
exaaiy the fame with that of a flockjobber to the 
landed gentry. At the court-end of the town the 
like places of refort are frequented either by men 
out of place, and confequently enemies to the pre¬ 
lent miniftry, or by officers of the army: no won¬ 
der then if the general cry in all luch meetings be 
againft any peace either with Spain or without; 
which, in other words, is no more than this, that 
difcontented men defire another change of the mi- 
niitiy; that foidiers would be glad to keep their 
commiffions; and that the creditors have money 
flill, and would have the debitors borrow on at the 
old extorting rate while they have any fecurity to 
give. 

Now, to give the moft ignorant reader fome idea 
of our prelent circumftances, without troubling 
him or myfelf with computations in form ; every 
body knows that our land and malt-tax amount an¬ 
nually to about two millions and an half. All o- 
ther branches of the revenue are mortgaged to pay 
inteiefl for what we have already borrowed. The 
yearly charge of the war is ufually about fix mil* 
lions j to make up which fum we are forced to 
take up on the credit of new funds about three 
millions and an hall. Ehis lafi: year the cbmputed 
charge of the war came to above a million more 
than all the funds the parliament could contrive 
were fufficient to pay intereft for ; and fo we have 
been forced to divide a deficiency of twelve hun- 
died thoufand pounds among the feveral branches 
of our expence. This is a demonftration that if 
the war be to lafi: another campaign, it will be im- 
poffible t© find funds for fupplying it without mort- 
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gaging the malt-tax, ox' taking Tome other method 
equally defperate. 

If the peace be made this winter, we are then to 
coniider what circumftances we fhall be in towards 
paying a debt of about fifty millions, which is a 
iixth part of the purchafe of the whole ifland if it 
Were to be fold. 

Towards clearing ourfelves of this monfti’ous in¬ 
cumbrance, fome of thefe annuities will expire, or 
pay off the principal in thirty, forty, or an hun¬ 
dred years *, the bulk of the debt mull be leflened^ 
gradually by the beft management we can, out of 
what will remain of the land and malt-taxes, aftex 
paving guards and garrifons, and maintaining ant 
fupplying oup fleet in the time of peace. I have 
not llcill enough to compute what wall be left after 
thefe neceflary chai'ges towards annually dealing 
l'o vaft a debt; but believe it mull: be very little: 
however, it is plain that both thefe taxes mull be 
continued, as well for fupporting the government 
as becaufe we have no other means for paying oh 
the principal. And fo likewiie mull all the other 
funds remain for paying the intei'eft. How long a 
time this mull require, how fteady an adminiflia- 
tion, and how undifturbed a if ate of affairs both at 
home and abroad, let others determine. 

However, fbme people think all this very reafon- 
able; and that fince the ftruggle. hath been icr 
peace and fafety, pofrerity, which is to partake the 
benefit, ought to fhare in the expence: as if, at 
the breaking out of this war, there had been fticii 
a conjuncture of affairs as never happened before, 
nor would ever happen again. It is wonderful that 
our anceftors, in all their wars, fhould never fall 
under fuch a neceffity; that we meet no examples 
of it in Greece and Rome ; that no other nation in. 
Kut'ope ever knew any thing like it, except Spain 
about an hundi'ed and twenty years ago. when tnev 

drew it upon thcmfelves by their own folly, and 

have 
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lifive fuffered for it ever fince ; no doubt we fhall 
teach pofterity wifdom, but they will be apt to think 
the purchafe too dear, and I wilh they may Hand 
to the bargain we have made in their names.. 

It is eafy to entail debts on iucceeding ages, and 
to hope they will be able arid willing to pay them; 
but how to enfure peace for any tenn of years, is 
difficult enough to apprehend. Will human na¬ 
ture ever ceaie to have the fame paffions, princes 
to entertain deligns of intereft or ambition, and 
occalions of quarrel to arife? May not we our- 
felves, by the variety of events and incidents which 
happen in the world, be under a neceffity of reco¬ 
vering towns out of the very hands of thofe for 
whom we are now ruining our country to take 
them ? Neither can it be faid, that thofe Jlates , with 
whom we may probably differ, will be in as bad 
a condition as ourfelves; for, by the circumftan- 
ces of our fituation, and the impofitions of our 
allies, we are more exhaufted than either they or 
the enemy; and by the nature of our govern¬ 
ment, the corruption of our manners, and the 
opposition of factions, we fhall be more flow in re¬ 
covering. 

It will, no doubt, be a mighty comfort to our 
grandchildien, when they fee a few rags hung up 
m Weftminfter-hall, which coft an hundred mil¬ 
lions, whereof they are paying the arrears, to boaft 
as beggars do, that their grandfathers were rich 
and great. 

I ha\e often reflected on that miftaken notion of 
credit, fo boafted of by the advocates of the late 
minifhy: was not all that credit built upon funds 
raifed by the landed men, whom they now fomuch 
hate and del pile ? Is not the greateft part of thofe 
funds raifed from the growth and product of land ? 
mult not the whole debt be entirely paid, and our 
fleets and garrifons be maintained, by the land and 
malt-tax after a peace ? If they call it credit to run 

ten 
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ten millions in debt without parliamentary■ fecurityj 
by which the public is defrauded ot almoit hah ; 
muft think fuch credit to be dangerous, illegal, and 
perhaps treafonable. Neither hath any thing gone 
further to ruin the nation than their hoafted cre ‘ 
dit, For my own part, when I faw this falle cre¬ 
dit’fink, upon the change of the miniftry, I was 
lingular enough to conceive it a good omen. It 
feemed as if the young extravagant heir had got a 
new fteward, and was refolved to look m to his c- 
ftate before things grew deiperate, which made the 
ufurers forbear feeding him with money, as they 

ufedtodo. r r 

Since the moneyed men are fo fond ot wai, i 
Ihould be glad they would furnifh out one cam¬ 
paign at their own charge: it is not above fix or 
feven millions; and I dare engage to make it out, 
that when they have done this, inftead of contri- 
buting equal to the landed men, they will have 
their full principal and intereft at fix per cent, re¬ 
maining of all the money they ever lent to the go¬ 
vernment. . 

"Without this refource, or fomc odiei equal y 
miraculous, it is impoffible for us to continue the 
war upon the fame foot. I have already obferved 
that the laft funds of intereft fell fhort above a mil¬ 
lion, although the perfons moft converfant m ways 
and means employed their utmoft invention ; io 
that of neceffity we muft be ftill more defective next 
campaign. But perhaps our allies will ni a ^- c U P 
this deficiency on our fide by greater efforts on 
their own. Quite the contrary; both the Emperor, 
and Holland failed this year in feveral articles; and 
fignified to us fome time ago, that they cannot 
keep up to the fame proportions in the next. We 
have gained a noble barrier for the latter, and they 
have nothing more to demand or defire. The Em¬ 
peror, however fanguine he may now affect to ap¬ 
pear, will, I fuppofe, be fatisfied with Naples, Si- 
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cily, Milan, and his other acquifitions, rather than 
engage in a long hopelefs war, for the recovery of 
.Spain, to which his allies the Dutch will neither 
gi\c their affiftance, nor conlent, So that fincewe 
have clone their buffnefs, fince they have no fur • 
ther fervice for our arms, and we have no more 
money to give them; and laftly, llnce we neither 
defire any recompence, nor expert any thanks, we 

~ n P k T t0 diimifled, and have leave to 
ihitt for ourielves. They are ripe for a peace, to 
enjoy and cultivate what we have conquered for 
them ; and fo are we to recover, if poflible, the ef¬ 
fects of their hardfhips upon us. The firft over¬ 
tures from France are made to England upon fafe 
and honourable terms; we who bore the burthen 
of the war, ought in reafon to have the greateft 
mare in making the peace. If we do not hearken 
to a peace, others certainly will, and get the advan¬ 
tage of us there, as they have done in the war. 
v\ e know the Dutch have perpetually threatened 
us, that they would enter into feparate meafures of 
a peace ; and by the ftrength of that argument, as 
" as ^ other powerful motives , prevailed on thole 
who were then at the helm, to comply #ith them 
on any terms, rather than put an end to a war, 
which every year brought them fuch great accef- 
hons to their wealth and power. Whoever falls 
off, a peace will follow; and then we muff be con¬ 
tent with fuch conditions as our allies, out of their 
great concern for our fafety and intereft, will pleafe 
to chufe. They have no farther occalion for fmht- 
mg, they have gained their point, and they now 
tell us it is our war ; fo that in common juftice it 
Ought to be our peace . 

All we can propofe by the defperate fteps of 
pawning our land or malt-tax, or erecting a gene¬ 
ral excife, is only to raife a fund of intereft for 
running us annually four millions further in debt 
without any profpert of ending the war fo well as 

we 
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we can do at prefent. And when we have funk the 
only unengaged revenues we had left, our incum¬ 
brances muft of neceffity remain perpetual. 

We have hitherto lived upon expedients which m 
time will certainly deftrov any conftitution, whe 
ther civil or natural; and there was no country 
Chriftendom had Ids occaiion for them than ouis. 
We have dieted a healthy body into a confumption 
by plying it with phyfic mftead of food. Ai t v 1 
help us no longer, and if we cannot recovei by 
letting the remains, of nature work, we mult inevi- 

What arts have been ufed to pofleis the people 
with a ftrong delufion, that Britain muft inmllib y 
be ruined, without the recovery of Spam to the 
houfe of Auftria ? making the fafety of a great and 
powerful kingdom as ourswas then to depend upon 
an event, which even after a war of miraculous 
fuccelfes proves impracticable. As if princes and 
great mimfters could find no way of fettling ^the 
public tranquillity without changing the poffciuons 
of kingdoms, and forcing fovereigns upon a peo¬ 
ple againft their inclinations. Is there no fecunty 
for the iftind of Britain, unlefs a King of Spain be 
dethroned by the hands of his grandtatliei. Las 
the enemy no cautionary towns and fea-ports to give 
us for fecuring trade ? Can he not deliver us pof, 
feflion of fuch places as would put him m a wor e 
condition, whenever he ihould perfidioufly renew 
the war? The prefent King of France has but few 
years to live by the courfe of nature, and doubt!d$ 
would defire to end his days in peace. Grand a- 
there in private families are not obferved to have 
m eat influence on their grandfons; and, J.beUeye, 
they have much lefs among princes; however when 
the authority of a parent is gone, is it likely that 
Philip will be directed by a brother agamit his own 
intereft, and that of his fubjefts ? Have not thofe 
two realms their feparate maxims of policy, whicft 
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muft operate in times of peace ? Thefe at leaft are 
probabilities, and cheaper by fix millions a-year 
than recovering Spain, or continuing the war, both 
which feem abfolutely impofiible. 

But the common queftion is, if we muft now 
furrender Spain, what have we been fighting for 
all this while ? The anfwer is ready, We have been 
fighting for the ruin of the public intereft, and the 
advancement of a private. We have been fighting 
to raife the wealth and grandeur of a particular fa¬ 
mily ; to enrich ufurers and ftockjobbers, and to 
cultivate the pernicious defigns of a faftion by de- 
ftroying the landed intereft. The nation begins 
now to think thefe blejfmgs are not worth fighting 
for any longer, and therefore defires a peace. 

But the advocates on the other fide cry out, that 
we might have had a better peace, than is now in 
agitation, above two years ago. Suppofing this to 
be true, I do aftert, that, by parity of reafon, we 
muft expeft one juft fo much the worfe about two 
years hence. If thofe in power could then have 
given us a better peace, more is their infamy and 
guilt, that they did it not Why did they infift 
upon conditions, which they were certain would 
never be granted ? We allow, it was in their power 
to have put a good end to the war, and left the na¬ 
tion in fome hope of recovering itfelf. And this 
is what we charge them with as anfwerable to God, 
their country, and pofterity, that the bleeding 
condition of their fellow-fubjefts was a feather in 
the balance with their private ends. 

When we offer to lament the heavy debts and 
poverty of the nation,. it is pleafant to hear fome 
men anfwer all that can be faid, by crying up the 
power of England, the courage of England, the 
inexhauftible riches of England. I have heard a 
man * very fanguine upon this fubjeft, with a good 

• The late Lord Halifax, 

Vol.II. H h 
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employment for life, and a hundred thoufand 
pounds in the funds, bidding us take cottr age, and 
ivarranting that ail would go well. lhis is the flyle 
or men at eafe, who lay heavy burden> upon others, 
which they would not touch with one of t' eir f tigers. 
I have known lome people fiich ill compute! s, as 
to imagine the many millions in flocks and annui¬ 
ties are fo much real wealth in the nation; whereas 
every farthing of it is entirely loft to us, fcattered 
in Holland, Germany, and Spain ; and the landed 
men, who now pay the intereft, muft at laft pay 
the principal. 

Fourthly, Thofe who are agajnft any peace with¬ 
out Spain, have, doubt, been ill informed as to 
the low condition of France, and the mighty con- 
fequences of our fuccefles. As to the fiiit, it 
muft be confelTed, that, after the battle of Rarnir- 
lies, the French were fo clifcouraged with their 
frequent fifties, and fo impatient for a peace, that 
their King was refolved to comply upon any rea- 
fonable terms. But when his iubjeefs were inform¬ 
ed of our exorbitant demands, they grew jealous 
of his honour, and were unanimous to aftift him in 
continuing the war at any hazard* rather than fub- 
itiit. This fully reftoreft his autliority ; and the 
fupplies he hath received from the Spanifh Weft- 
Indies, which in all are computed, fince the war, 
to amount to four hundred millions oi livres, and 
all in fpede, have enabled him to pay his troops. 
Befides, the money is fpent in his own country; 
and he hath ftnee waged war in the moft thrifty 
manner by affing on the defenfive ; compounding 
with us every campaign for a town, which coft$ 
us fifty times more than it is worth, either as to 
the value, or the confequences. Then he is at no 
charge for a fleet, further than providing priva¬ 
teers, wherewith his fubjetts carry on a piratical 
war at their own expence, and he fliares in the 
y»ofit; which hath been very confiderable to 

France, 
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France, and of infinite difadvantage to ns, not on* 
ly by the perpetual loiTes we have fuftered, to an 
immenfe value, but by the general difcouragement 
of trade, on which we fo much depend. All this 
coniidered, with the circumftances of that govern¬ 
ment, where the prince is mafter of the lives and 
fortunes of fo mighty a kingdom, fhews that mo¬ 
narch not to be fo funk in his affairs as we have i- 
inagined, and have long flattered ourfelves with 
the hopes of. 

Thofe who are againfl: any peace 'without Spain, 
feem likewife to have been miftaken in judging 
bur victories, and other fucceffes, to have been of 
greater confequence than they really were. 

When our armies take a town in Flanders, the 
Dutch are immediately put into p'JJcJJicn, and we 
at home make bonfires. I have fometimes pitied 
the deluded people to fee them fquandering away 
their Fewel to fo little purpofe. For example : 
what is it to us that Bouchainis taken, about which 
the warlike politicians of the coffeehoufe make fuch 
a clutter ? What though the garrifon furrendercd 
prifoners of war, and in fight of the enemy ? We 
are not now in a condition to be fed with points of 
honour; What advantage have we, but that of 
fpending three or four millions more to get ano¬ 
ther town for the States, which may open them a 
hew' country for contributions, and increafe the per- 
quifites of the general ? 

In that war of ten years under the late King, 
when our commanders and foldiers were raw and 
unexperienced, in comparifon of what they are at 
prefent, we lofl: battles and towns, as well as we 
gained them of late, fince thofe gentlemen have 
better learned their trade; yet we bore up then, as 
the French do now : nor was there any thing deci- 
five in their fucceffes ; they grew weary as well as 
we, and at laft confented to a peace, tinder which 
we might have been happy enough,- if it had not 

H Jb. 2 been 
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been followed by that wife treaty of partition, which, 
revived the flame that hath lafted ever fince. I lee 
nothing elfe in the modern way of making war, 
but that the fide which can hold out longeft, will 
end it with moft advantage. In fuch a clofe coun¬ 
try as Flanders, where it is carried on by lieges, 
the army that a£ls oftenlively is at a much greater 
expence of men and money; and there is hardly a 
town taken, in the common forms, where the be- 
fiegers have not the worfe of the bargain. I never 
yet knew a foldier, who would not affirm, that any 
town might be taken, if you were content to be at 
the charge. If you will count upon facrificing fo 
much blood and treafure, the reft is all a regular, 
eftablilhed method, which cannot fail. When the 
King of France, in the times of his grandeur, fat 
down before a town, his generals and engineers 
would often fix the day when it fhould furrender : 
the enemy, fenfible of all this, hath, for fome 
years paft avoided a battle, where he hath fo ill 
fucceeded, and taken a furcr way to confume us by 
letting our courage evaporate againft ftones and 
rubbifli, and facrificing a fingie town to a cam¬ 
paign, which he can fo much better afford to lole, 
than we to take. 

Lajily , Thofe who are fo violently againft any 
peace without Spain being reftored to the houfe of 
Auftria, have not, I believe, caft their eye upon a 
cloud gathering in the north, which we have help¬ 
ed to raife, and may quickly break in a ftorm upon, 
our heads. 

The northern war hath been on foot almoft ever 
fince our breach with France. The fuccefs of it is 
various ; but one effect to be apprehended was al¬ 
ways the fame, that fooner or later it would in¬ 
volve us in its confequences; and that whenever 
this happened, let our fuccefs be never fo great a- 
gainft France, from that moment France would 
have the advantage. 
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By our guarantee of the treaty of Travendall, we 
were obliged to hinder the King of Denmark from 
engaging in a war with Sweden. It was at that 
time underftood by all parties, and fo declared, e- 
\ en by the Britifh minifters, that this engagement 
fpecially regarded Denmark’s not affifting King Au¬ 
gustus. But however, if this had not been fo, yet 
our obligation to Sweden ftood in force by virtue 
of former tieaties with that crown, which were all 
revived and confirmed by a fubfequent one, con¬ 
cluded at the Hague by Sir Tofeph Williamfon, and 
Monfieur Lihenroot, about the latter end of the 
King’s reign. 

However, the war in the north proceeded ; and 
our not affifting Sweden was at leaft as well excu- 
ied by the war which we were entangled in, as his 
not contributing his contingent to the empire, 
whereof he is a member, was excufed by the pref- 

lure s he lay under, having a confederacy to deal 
with. 

In tliis war the King of Sweden was victorious j 
and what dangers were we not then expofed to ? 
what fears were we not in ? He marched into Sax¬ 
ony, and if he had really been in the French inte- 

m l ght at once h ave put us under the greateft 
difficulties. But the torrent turned another way, 
and he contented himfelf with impofing on his ene- 
my the treaty of Alt Raftadt; by which K. Au- 
guftus makes an abfolute ceffion of the crown of 
loland, renounces any title to it, acknowledges 
Stanmaus; and then both he and the K. of Swe¬ 
den join in defiring the guarantee of England and 
Holland. The Queen did not indeed give this 
guarantee in form ; but as a ftep towards it, the 
title of King was given to Staniflaus by a letter from 
her Majefty; and the ftrongeft aflurances were <fi- 
ven to the Swedifii minifter, in her Majeftv’s name 
and in a committee of council, that the guarantee 
ihould Ipeedily be granted; and that in the mean 

while 
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while it was the fame thing as if the forms werb 

^ a in d i7o8 K. Auguflus made the campaign in Flan¬ 
ders : what meafures he might at that time take, or 
of what nature the arguments might be that he made 
tife of, is not known : but immediately after h<- 
breaks through all he had done, marches into Po¬ 
land, and reaffumes the crown. 

After this we apprehended, that the peace or the 
empire might be endangered; and therefore enter¬ 
ed into an aft of guarantee for the neutrality of it. 
The King of Sweden refufed upon feveral accounts 
to fubmit to the terms of this treaty ; particulai y 
becaufe we Went out of the empire to cover Poland 
and Jutland, but did not go out of it to cover the 

territories of Sweden. _ 

Let us therefore confider what is our cale at pre- 
fent. If the King of Sweden return and get the 
better, he will think himfelf under no obligation 
of having any regards to the interefts of the allies; 
but will naturally purfue, according to his own ex- 
preffiori, his enemy wherever he finds h m. In this 
cafe the corps of the neutrality is obliged to oppoie 
him ; and fo we are engaged in a fecond war, be¬ 
fore the fir ft be ended. . ~ 

If the northern confederates fucceed agamft Swe¬ 
den, how fhall we be able to preferve the balance 
of power in the north, fo effential to our trade as 
well as in many other refpefts ? What will become 
of that great l'upport of the Protejiant interejt. in 
Germany, which is the footing that the Swedes now 
have in the empire ? Or who fhall anfwer, that 
thefe princes, after they have fettled die north to 
their minds, may not take a fancy to look fouth- 
ward, and make their peace with France accoiding 
to their own fchemes ? 

And laftly, if the King of Pruffia, the Eleftor 
of Hanover, and other princes, whofe dominions 

lie contiguous, be forced to draw from thofe ar¬ 
mies 
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mies which act againft France, we muft live in 
hourly expe&ation of having thofe troops recalled, 
which they now leave with us ; and this recall may 
happen in the midft of a fiege, or on the eve of a 
battle. Is it therefore our intereft to toil on in a 
ruinous war for an impracticable end, till one of 
thel'e cafes fhall happen, or to get under fhelter be¬ 
fore the ftorm ? 

. There is no doubt but the prefent miniftry (pro? 
vided they, could get over the obligations of honour 
and confcience) might find their advantage in ad- 
vifing the continuance of the war, as well as the 
laft did, although not in the fame degree after the 
kingdom hath been fo much exhaufted. They 
might prolong it, till the parliament defire a peace; 
and in the mean time leave them in full pofleffion 
ot power. .Therefore it is plain, that their pro¬ 
ceedings at prefent are meant to ferve their country 
directly againft their private intereft; whatever cla¬ 
mour may be raifed by thofe, who for the vileft 
ends would remove heaven and earth to oppofe 
their meafurcs. But they think it infinitely better 
to accept fuch terms as will fecure our trade, find 
a fufficient barrier for the States, give reafonable fa- 
tisfaftion to the Emperor, and reftore the tranquil- 
lity of Europe, although without adding Spain to 
the empire ; rather than go in a languilhing way, 
upon the vain expectation of fome improbable turn 
for the recovery of that monarchy out of the Bour- 
pon family ; and at laft be forced to a worfe peace, 

■y ome t ^ ie ^hes falling off upon our utter in¬ 
ability to continue the war. 


Some 
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Some Remarks on the Barrier-treaty 
between her Majejly and the States- 
General. 

1 

To which are added) The faid Barrier-tri- ati , 
with the two feparate articles; Part of the Coun¬ 
ter-project , The fentiments of 1 rince Eugene 
and Count Sinzendorf upon the faid treaty; 
and, A reprefentation of the Englilh merchants 
at Bruges, 


Written in the year 1712. 


PREFACE. 

■\TrHEN I publilhed the difeourfe, called. The 
Conduct of the Allies , I had thoughts either 
of inferting or annexing the Barrier-treaty at length, 
with fuch obfervations as I conceived might be ufe- 
ful for public information : but that difeourfe tak- 
ing up more room than I deligned, after my utmoft 
endeavours to abbreviate it, 1 contented myfelf on^ 
jy with making fome few refle&ions upon that fa¬ 
mous treaty , fufficient, as I thought, to anfwer the 
defign of my book. I have lince heard, that my 
readers in general feemed to wifh I had been more 
particular, and have difeovered an impatience to 
have that treaty made public, efpecially lince it hath 
been laid before the houfe of Commons . 

That I may give fome light to the reader, who is 
not well veiled in thole affairs, he may pleafe to 

know. 
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know, that a project for a treaty of barrier with 
the States was tranlmitted hither from Holland ; 
but being difapproved of by our court in feveral 
parts, a new project or icheme of a treaty was 
drawn up here, with many additions and altera¬ 
tions. This laft was called the counter-project ; and 
was the meafure, whereby the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough and my Lord Townlhend were commanded 
and inltrutted to proceed in negotiating a treaty of 
barrier with the States. 

I have added a tranflation of this counter-project 
in thofe articles where it differs from the barrier- 
treaty , that the reader, by comparing them toge¬ 
ther, may judge how punctually thofe negotiators 
oblerved xheir inftru< 5 tions. I have likewife fub- 
joined die fendments of Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
and the Count de Sinzendorf, relating to this trea¬ 
ty, written, I fuppofe, while it was negotiating. 
And, laftly, I have added a copy of the reprefen- 
tation of the Britilh merchants at Bruges, iignify- 
ing ivhat inconveniencies they already felt and fur¬ 
ther apprehended from this barrier-treaty . 

- % • - .. . 
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Some Remarks oil the Barrier-treaty^ 

&c. * 

I Magine a reafonable perfon in China reading 
the following treaty, and one who was ignorant 
of our affairs, or our geography : he would con¬ 
ceive their High Mightinefles the States-Creneral to 
be fome vaft powerful commonwealth, like that of 
Rome; and her Majesty to be a petty prince, 

1 1 1r 


* Dr. Swift commenced the champion of Queen Anne’s Tory m:= 
?uftry ns early as the month, of November lyio, under the title of 
He Examiner. Befide which he wrote feveral other papers in defence 
of the Queen, the conftitution, and the miniflry ; particularly Some 
advice to the members of the Otlober club \ He conduEl of the allies ; Rc- 
7narks on the barrier treaty $ Hoe public Jpt:i* °f the Whigs, (a treatile 
wherein-we may obferve how well the Doftor was acquainted with 
the feveral interefts and defigns of all the princes in Europe) ; The 
preface to the Bifhop of Sarum's introduElion \ and, Some free thoughts ett 
the prefent fate of affairs. Thefe are a courfe of writings not to be 
confidered in the light of occafional pamphlets, or UttJe paltry journals, 
thrown into the world by fome hackney jade , in the defence ot corrup¬ 
tion, and to ferve the iniquitous defigns of a party. No ; thde writ¬ 
ings are to be confidered, and read over and over again, as leduics or 
true, unprejudiced, conftitutional politics, calculated to expofe the 
enemies of the public, and to maintain at once the honour of the 
crown, and the liberties of the people of England. I cannot but 
think, whoever is totally unacquainted with thefe political trails, 
might be tempted to revife them carefully, were it only tor the fake 
of extracting fome points of hiflory, which, to many thou fends of 
the prefent age, are fomewhat more than paradoxes. v/hovver 

pretends to write the hiftory of Queen Anne’s reign, without revifing 
diligently the works of this great author, will produce n thing better 
than fome lame, partial, infignificant Giubftreet performance, like 
the reft of thofe vile accounts which have already, in defiance of 
truth, been impofed upon the world, I am fore the preient genera¬ 
tion of men, that is, the prefent generation of landed men , who are 
in faCt the only proprietors of the whole kingdom, feel it to theic 
coft, that Swift’s reafonings are juft, and that all his acc r unts are 

true. 
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like one of thofe to whom that republic would 
fometimes fend a diadem for a prefent, when they 
behaved themfelves well, otherwife could depofe at 
pleafure, and place whom they thought fit in his 
Read. Such a man would think, that the States 
had taken our prince and us into their proteElien ; 
and in return honoured us fo far, as to make ufe 
of our troops as lome fmall afliftance in their con¬ 
quers, and the enlargement of their empire, or to 
prevent the incurfions of barbarians upon fome of 
their outlying provinces. But how muft it found 
in an European ear, that Great Britain, after main¬ 
taining a war for fo many years, with fo much glo¬ 
ry and fuccefs, and fuch prodigious expence, after 
faring the Empire, Holland, and Portugal, and al- 
inoft recovering Spain, Ihould, towards the clofe 
of a war, enter into a treaty with feven Dutch pro¬ 
vinces, to fecure to them a dominion larger than 
their own, which llie had conquered for them; to 
undertake for a great deal more without ftipulating 
the lead: advantage for herfelf; and accept, as an e- 
quivalent, the mean condition of thofe States aflift- 
ing to preferve her Queen on the throne, whom by 
God’s afliftance llie is able to defend againft all her 
Majefty’s enemies and allies put together ? 

Such a wild bargain could never have been made 
for us, if the States had not found it their intereft 
to ufe very powerful motives with the chief advif- 
ers, (I fay nothing of the perfon immediately em- t 
ployed); and if a party here at home had not been 
refolved, for ends and purpofes very well known. 


true. Swift. ■■ — Mr. Swift thinks the Dean’s political trails 

fhould have been ranged in his works in the order in which he has 
mentioned them 3 and that his feveral poems relative to thofe times, 
and which in truth greatly illutirate his political tr^£ls, ought to be 
read in the following order, viz. Thr 'virtues of Sid Hamet the magi¬ 
cian s red 3 'The fable of Midas 3 Atlas, cr y 'The mintjier of fate ; Ho¬ 
race, ef if. 7. look 1. imitated , ard addrejjid to the Earl cf Oxford 3 
Horace , fat . 6. bock 2. fart of it imitated 3 'The author on bimfef 3 Tl* 
faggot 3 'To the Earl of Oxford in the tower # 
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to continue the war as long as they had any occa- 
lion for it. 

The counter^prcjeSl of this treaty made here at 
London was bad enough in all confcience : I have 
faid fomething of it in the preface ; her Majefty ’3 
minifters were inftrutted to proceed by it in their 
negotiation. There was one point in that project, 
which would have been of confequence to Britain, 
and one or two more where the advantages of the 
States were not fo very exorbitant, and where fome 
care was taken of the houfe of Auftria. Is it pof- 
lible, that our good allies and friends could not be 
brought to any terms with us, unlefs by ftriking at 
every particular that might do us any good, and 
adding Hill more to thole whereby fo much was al¬ 
ready granted ? For inftance, the article about de- 
molifliing of Dunkirk furcly might have remained; 
which was of fome benefit to the States, as well a3 
of mighty advantage to us; and which die French 
King hath lately yielded in one of his prelimina¬ 
ries, although clogged with the demand of an e- 
quivalent, which will owe its difficulty only to this 
treaty. 

But let me now confider the treaty itfelf. Among 
the one and twenty articles, of which it coniifts., 
only two have any relation to us, importing that 
the Dutch are to be guarantees of our fucceffion, 
and are not to enter into any treaty until the Queen 
is acknowledged by France. We know very well, 
that it is in confequence the intereft of the States, 
as much as ours, that Britain fhould be governed 
by a Proteftant prince. Befides, what is there more 
in this guarantee, than in all common leagues of- 
fenfive and defenfive, between two powers, where 
each is obliged to defend the other againft any in¬ 
vader with all their ftrength ? Such was the grand 
alliance betiveen the Emperor, Britain, and Hol¬ 
land; which was, or ought to have been, as good 
a guarantee of our fucceffion to all intents and pur¬ 
poses. 
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pofes, as this in the barrier-treaty. And the mu¬ 
tual engagements in fuch alliances have been always 
reckoned lufficient without any feparate benefit to 
either party. 

It js, no doubt, for the intereft of Eritain, that 
the States fhould have a fufheient barrier againft 
France ; but their High Mightineffes, for fome few 
years paft, have put a different meaning upon the 
word barrier , from what it formerly uled to bear 
when applied to them. When the late King was 
Prince of Orange, and commanded their armies 
againft France, it was never once imagined, that 
any of the towns taken Ihould belong to the Dutch; 
they were all immediately delivered up to their law* 
ful monarch ; and Flanders was only a barrier , to 
Holland, as it was in the hands of Spain, rather than 
France. So in the grand alliance of 1701, the fe- 
veral powers promifing to endeavour to recover 
Flanders for a barrier, was underltood to be the 
recovering thofe provinces to the King of Spain ; 
but in this treaty the ftyle is wholly changed : here 
are about twenty towns and forts of great import¬ 
ance, with their chatellanies and dependencies, 
(which dependencies are likewife to be enlarged as 
much as pofiible), and the whole revenues of them 
to be under the perpetual military government of 
the Dutch, by which that republic will be entirely 
mafters of the richeft part of all Flanders ; and. 
upon any appearance of war they may put their 
garrifons into any other place of the Low Coun¬ 
tries ; and farther, the King of Spain is to give 
them a revenue of four hundred thoufand crowns 
a-year to enable them to maintain thofe garri¬ 
fons. . 

Why fhould we wonder that the Dutch are in¬ 
clined to perpetuate the war, when by an article in 
this treaty the King of Spain “ is not to poffels 
** one fingle town in the Low Countries, until 1 

“ peace 
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u peace be made.” The Duke of Anjou, at the 
beginning of this war, maintained fix and thiity 
thoufand men out of thole Spanifh provinces he 
then pofleffed : to which if we add the many ton ns 
iince taken, which were not in the late King of 
Spain’s poffeffion at the time of his death, with all 
their territories and dependencies; it is viiible 
what forces the States may be able to keep, even 
without any charge to their peculiar dominions. 

The towns and chatellanies of this barrier always 
maintained their garrifons, when they were in the 
hands of France ; and, as it is reported, returned 
a confiderable fum of money into the King’s cof¬ 
fers ; yet the King of Spain is obliged by this trea¬ 
ty (as we have already obferved) to add over and 
above a revenue of four hundred thouland crowns 
a-year. We know likewife, that a great part of 
the revenue of the Spanilh Netherlands is already 
pawned to the States; fo that after a peace nothing 
will be left to the fovereign, nor will the people 
be much eafed of the taxes they at prefent labour 
under. 

Thus the States, by virtue of this barrier-treaty , 
will in effect be abfolute fovereign s of all Flan¬ 
ders, and of the whole revenues in the utmofl 
extent. 

And here I cannot without fome contempt take 
notice of a fort of reafoning offered by feveral peo¬ 
ple ; that the many towns we have taken for the 
Dutch are of no advantage, becaufc the whole reve¬ 
nues of thofe towns are fpent in maintaining them. 
For, firft, the fact is manifeftly falfe, particularly 
as to Lifle and fome others. Secondly, the States 
after a peace are to have four hundred thoufand 
crowns a-year out of die remainder of Flanders, 
which is then to be left to Spain. And laftly, lup- 
pofe all thefe acquired dominions will not bring a 
penny into their treafury, what can be of greater 

confe- 
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ccnfequence, than to be able to maintain a mighty 
army out of their new conquefts, which before 
they always did by taxing their natural fubjecls ? 

How fliall we be able to anfwer it to K. Charles 
III. that tvhile we pretend to endeavour reftoring 
him to the entire monarchy of Spain, we join at 
the fame time with the Dutch to deprive him of 
his natural right to the Low Countries ? 

But fuppofe by a Dutch barrier mull now be un- 
derftood only what is to be in poiTefficn of the 
States ; yet, even under this acceptation of the 
word, nothing was originally meant except a barrier 
again ft France ; whereas leveral towns demanded 
by the Dutch in this treaty can be of no ufe at all 
in fuch a barrier. And this is the fentiment even 
of Prince Eugene himfelf, (the prefent oracle and 
idol of the party here), who fays, “ that Dender- 
“ mond, Oftend, and the caftle of Gand, do in 
“ no fort belong to the barrier ; nor can be of o- 
“ ther ufe, than to make the States-General maf- 
“ ters of the Low Countriers, and hinder their 
“ trade with England.” And further, “ that 
“ thofe who are acquainted with the country know 
“ very well, that to fortify Lier and Halle can give 
“ no fecurity to the States as a barrier, but only 
“ raife a jealoufy in the people, that thofe place^ 
tl are only fortified in order to block up Brufl’els, 
“ and the other great towns of Brabant.” 

In thofe towns of Flanders where the Dutch are 
to have garrifons, but the ecclefiaftical and civil 
power to remain to the King of Spain after a peace, 
the States have power to lend arms, ammunition, 
and victuals, without paying cuftoms ; under which 
pretence they will engrofs the whole trade of thofe 
towns, exclufive of all other nations. 

This Prince Eugene likewife forefaw; and in his 
obfervations upon this treaty, here annexed, pro- 
pofed a remedy for it. 


And 
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And if the Dutch (hall pleafe to think, that the 
whole Spanifh Netherlands are not a fufficient bai * 
tier for them, I know no remedy from the words 
of this treaty, but that we muft ftill go on and con- 
qiter for them as long as they pleafe. For the 
Oueen is obliged, whenever a peace is treated, to 
procure for them whatever Jhall be thought necejjary 
befides ; and where their neceftity will terminate, is 
not very cafy to forefee. 

Could any of her Majefty’s fubjcfts conceive, 
that in thofe very towns we have taken for the 
Dutch, and given into their pofieffion as a barrier , 
either the States Ihould demand, or our minifters 
allow, that the fubjects of Britain fhould, in relpeti 
to their trade, be ufed worfe than they were under 
the late King of Spain ? yet this is the fa£t, as mon- 
ftrous as it appears: all goods going to or coming 
from Newport or Oftend are to pay the fame du¬ 
ties, as thofe that pafs by the Scheld under the 
Dutch forts : and this in effect is to fhut out all o- 
ther nations from trading to Flanders. The Eng- 
lifli merchants at Bruges complain, that “ after 
“ they have paid the King of Spain’s duty for 
“ goods imported at Oftend, the fame goods are 
c< made liable to further duties, when they are car- 
ried from thence into the towns of the Dutch 
ii new conquefts; and defire only the fame privileges 
<c of trade they had before the death of the late 
<c King of Spain, Charles II.” And in confe- 
quence of this treaty, the Dutch have already ta¬ 
ken oft’ eight per cent . from all goods they fend to 
the Spanifh Flanders, but left it ftill upon us. 

But what is very furprifing, in the very fame ar¬ 
ticle, where our good friends and allies are wholly 
{hutting its out from trading in thofe towns we have 
conquered for them with fo much blood and trea- 
fure, the Queen is obliged to procure, that the 
States fhall be ufed as favourably in their trade over 

all 
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all the King of Spain’s dominions, as her own fub- 
jetfts, or as the people mofi favoured. This I humbly 
conceive to be perfect boys play'; Crofs I win, and 
pi/e you loje * ; or, IVhat's yours is mine, and what's 
mine is my own. Now, if it ffiould happen, that in 
a treaty of peace fome ports or towns fhould be 
yielded us for the Security of our trade, in any part 
of the Spaniih dominions at how great a diftance 
foever, I fuppofe the Dutch would go on with their 
hoys play, and challenge half by virtue of that arti¬ 
cle : or would they be content with the military go¬ 
vernment and the revenues, and reckon them a- 
mong what Jhall be thought necejfary for their bar¬ 
rier ? 

This prodigious article is introduced as fubfe- 
quent to the treaty of Munfter made about the 
year 1648, at a time when England was in the ut- 
moft confufion, and very much to our difadvan- 
tage. Thofe parts in that treaty', fo unjuft in them- 
felves and fo prejudicial to our trade, ought in rea- 
fon to have been remitted rather than confirmed 
upon us for the time to come. But this is Dutch 
partnerffiip ; to fhare in all our beneficial bargains , 
and exclude us wholly from theirs, even from thofe 
which we have got for them. 

In one part of The conduct of the allies , &c. among 
other remarks upon this treaty, I make it a ques¬ 
tion, whether it were right in point of policy or 
prudence to call in a foreign power to be a guaran¬ 
tee to our fucceffion ; becaufe by that means “ w T e 
** put it out of the power of our legiflature to al- 
“ ter the fucceffion, how much foever the neceffity 
“ of the kingdom may require it ?” To comply 
with the cautions of fome people, I explained my 


* The two fidcs of our coin were once diiHngu'fhed by crop and 
pile, as they are now by beads and tails. 
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meaning In the following editions. I was allured, that 
my Lord Chief Juflice affirmed, that paflage was 
treafon. One of my anfwerers, I think, decides as 
favourably; and I am told, that paragraph was 
read very lately, during a debate, with a comment 
in very injurious terms, which perhaps might have 
been fpared. That the legiflature lliould have 
power to change the fucceffion, whenever the ne- 
ceffities of the kingdom require, is fo very ufeful 
towards preferring our religion and liberty, that I 
know not how to recant. The worft of this opi¬ 
nion is, that at firft fight it appears to be Whiggifh ; 
but the diflinclion is thus : the Whigs are for chang¬ 
ing the fucceffion when they think fit, although the 
entire legiflature do not confent *, I think it ought 
never to be done but upon great neceffity, and that 
with the fan£tion of the whole legiflature. Do 
thefe gentlemen of revolution-principles think it 
impoffible, that we fhould ever have occalion again 
to change our fucceffion ? And if fuch an accident 
fhould fall out, muft we have no remedy until the 
feven provinces will give their confent? Suppofe that 
this virulent party among us were as able, as lbme 
are willing, to raife a rebellion for reinflating them 
in power, and would apply themfelves to the Dutch 
as guarantees of our fucceffion to affifl them with 
all their force, under pretence that the Queen and 
miniflry, a great majority of both houfes, and the 
bulk of the people, were for bringing over France, 
Popery, and the pretender ? Their High Mighti- 
nefles would, as I take it, be foie judges of the con- 
troverfy, and probably decide it fo well, that in 
fome time we might have the happinefs of becom¬ 
ing a province to Holland. 1 am humbly of opi¬ 
nion, that there are two qualities neceflary to a 
reader before his judgment, fhould be allowed ; 
thefe are, common honefly, and common fenfe ; 
and that no man could have mifreprefented that 
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paragraph in my difcourfe, unlefs he were utterly 
■deftitute of one or both. 

The prefumptive fucceffor, and her immediate 
heirs, have fo eftablilhed a reputation in the world 
for their piety, wifdom, and humanity, that no 
neceffity of this kind is like to appear in their 
days : But I mull ftill inlift, that it is a diminution 
to the independency of the imperial crown of Great 
Britain, to call at every door for help to put her 
laws in execution. And we ought to confider, 
that if in ages to come fuch a prince fhould hap¬ 
pen to be in fucceffion to our throne, who fhould 
be intirely unable to govern; that very motive 
might incline our guarantees to fupport him, the 
more effectually to bring the rivals of their trade 
into confufion and diforder. 

But to return : The Queen is here put under 
the unreasonable obligation of being guarantee of 
the whole barrier treaty ; of the Dutch having 
pofTeffion of the faid barrier, and the revenues 
.thereof before a peace ; of the payment of four 
hundred thoufand crowns by the King of Spain ; 
that the States Shall poflefs their barrier, even be¬ 
fore K. Charles is in pofteffion of the Spanish Ne¬ 
therlands; although by the fifth article of the 
grand alliance her Majefty is under no obligation 
to do any thing of this nature, except in a general 
treaty. 

All kings, princes, and ftates are invited to en¬ 
ter into this treaty, and to be guarantees of its 
execution. This article, though very frequent in 
treaties, feems to look very oddly in that of 
the barrier. Popiih princes are here invited 
among others to become guarantees of our 
Proteftant fucceffion; every petty prince in 
Germany mult be intreated to preferve the 
•Queen of Great Britain upon her throne. The 
King of Spain is invited particularly, and by 

K k 2 name 
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name, to become guarantee of the execution of a 
treaty, by which his allies, who pretend to fight 
his battles and recover his dominions, ftrip him in 
cfle<5t of all his ten provinces ; a clear reafon why 
they never fent any forces to Spain, and why the 
obligation, not to enter into a treaty of peace with 
France until that intire monarchy was yielded as a 
preliminary, was ftruek out of the counter-project 
by the Dutch. They fought only in Flanders, be- 
caufe there they only fought for thcmfelves. King 
Charles muft needs accept this invitation very- 
kindly, and ft and by with great fatisfaction, while 
the Belgic lion divides die prey, and afilgns it all to 
himfelf. 1 remember there was a parcel of l'ol- 
diers, who robbed a farmer of his poultry, and 
then made him wait at table, while they devoured 
hjs victuals without giving him a morfel; and upon 
his expoftulating, had only for anfwer, Why, 
Sirrah, are we not come here to protecl you ? And 
thus much for this generous invitation to all kings 
and princes to lend their afiiftance and become 
guarantees out of pure good nature for fecuring 
Flanders to the Dutch. 

In die treaty of Rylwic no care was taken to ob¬ 
lige the French King to acknowledge the right of 
iucceffion in her prel'ent Majefty; for want of 
which point being then fettled, France refufed to 
acknowledge her for Queen of Great Britain after 
the late King’s death. This unaccountable negletft 
(if it were a negleft) is here called an omiffion, and 
care is taken to l'upply it in the next general treaty 
of peace *. I mention this occafionallv, becaufe I 
have fome ftubborn doubts within me, whether it 
were a wilful omiffion or no. Neither do I herein 
reflefl in the leaft upon the memory of his late Ma¬ 
jefty, whom I intirely acquit of any imputation 
upon this matter. But when I recollect the beha- 


* Article X3jc. 
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viour, the language, and the principles of fome 
certain perfons in thofe days, and compare them 
with that omifiion ; I am tempted to draw fome 
concluftons, which a certain party would be more 
ready to call falfe and malicious, than to prove 
them fo. 

I muft here take leave (becaufe it will not other- 
wife fall in my way) to fay a few words in return 
to a gentleman, I know not of what character or 
calling, who hath done me the honotir to write 
three difeourfes againft that treatife of The conduSl 
of the allies, See. and promifes, for my comfort, 
to conclude all in a fourth. I pity anfwerers with 
all my heart, for the many difadvantages they lie 
under. My book did a world of mifehief (as he 
calls it) before his firffc part could pofiibly come 
out ; and fo went on through the kingdom, while 
his limped (lowly after ; and if it arrived at all, it 
was too late ; for people’s opinions were already 
fixed. His manner of anfwering me is thus : Of 
thofe facts which he pretends to examine, fome he 
refolutely denies, others he endeavours to exte¬ 
nuate, and the reft he diftorts with luch unnatural 
turns, that I would engage by the fame method to 
difprove any hiftory either ancient or modern. 
Then the whole is interlarded with a thoufand in¬ 
jurious epithets and appellations, which heavy- 
writers are forced to make ufe of, as a fupply for 
that -want of fpirit and genius they are not born to : 
Y et after all he allows a very great point, for which 
I contend, confeffing in plain words, that the bur¬ 
den of the war hath chiefly lain upon us ; and 
thinks it fufficient for the Dutch, that next to Eng¬ 
land they have borne the greatefi: (hare. And is not 
this the great grievance of which the whole king¬ 
dom complains ? I am inclined to think, that my 
intelligence was at lead: as good as his; and fome of 
it, I can allure him, came from perfons of his own 
party, although perhaps not altogether fo inflam- 
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cd. Hitherto therefore the matter is pretty equal, 
and the world may believe him or me as they 
pleafe. But I think the great point of controverfy 
between us is, "Whether the effects and confe- 
■quences of things follow better from his premifles 
or mine ? And there I will not be latisfied, unless 
he will allow the whole advantage to be on my fide. 
Here is a flourifhing kingdom brought to the brink 
of ruin bv a melt luccefsful and glorious war of 
ten years, under an able, diligent, and loyal mi- 
niftry, a moft faithful, juft, and generous com¬ 
mander, and in conjunction with the moft hearty, 
reafonable, and lincere allies. This is the ca-le, as 
that author reprefents it. I have heard a ftory, I 
think it was of the Duke of ■***, who playing at 
hazard at the Groom-porter’s in much company, 
held in a great many hands together, and drew a 
huge heap of gold ; but, in the heat of play, never 
obferved a {harper who came once or twice under 
his arm, and fwept a great deal of it into his hat; 
the company thought it had been one of his fer- 
vants. When the Duke’s hand was out, they were 
talking how much he had won. Yes, faid he, I 
held in very long; yet methinks I have won but 
very little. They told him his fervant had got 
the reft in his hat; and then he found he was 
cheated. 

It hath been my good fortune to fee the moft 
important fafts that I have advanced juftified by 
the public voice ; which let this author do what he 
can, will incline the world to believe, that I may 
be right in the reft. And I folemnly declare, that 
I have not wilfully committed the leaf): miftake. I 
ftopt the fecund edition, and made all poffible in¬ 
quiries among thofe who I thought could beft in¬ 
form me, in order to correct any error I could 
hear of; I did the fame to the third and fourth e- 
ditions, and then left the printer to his liberty. 

This 
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This I take for a more effectual anfwer to all cavils, 
than an hundred pages of controverfy. 

But what dilgufts me from having any thing to 
do with this race of anfwer-jobbers, is, that they 
have no fort of confcience in their dealings. To 
give one inftance in this gentleman’s third part, 
which I have been lately looking into : When I 
talk of the moft petty princes, he lays, that I meant 
crowned heads; when I fay the foldiers of thofe 
petty princes are ready to rob or ftarve at home, 
he lays I call kings and crowned heads robbers and 
highwaymen. This is what the Whigs call anfwer- 
ing a book. 

I cannot omit one particular concerning this au¬ 
thor, who is fo politive in afferting his own facts 
and contradicting mine ; he affirms, that the buii- 
nefs of Thoulon was dilcovered by the clerk of & 
certain great man, who was then fecretary of Irate. 
It is neither wife nor for tire credit of his party to 
put us in mind of that fecretary, or of that clerk; 
however, fo it happens, that nothing relating to 
the affair of Thoulon did ever pafs through that 
fecretary’s office : Which I here affirm with great 
phlegm, leaving the epithets of falle, fcandalous, 
villanous, and the reft, to the author and his fel¬ 
lows. 

But to leave this author : Let us conlider the 
confequence of our triumphs, upon which fome fet 
fo great a value as to think, that nothing lefs than 
the crown can be a fufficient reward for the merit 
of the general. We have not enlarged our domi¬ 
nions by one foot of land : Our trade, which made 
us conliderable in the world, is either given up by 
treaties, or clogged tvith duties, which interrupt 
and daily leffen it. We fee the whole nation groan¬ 
ing under exceffive taxes of all forts, to raife three 
millions of money for payment of the intereft of 
thofe debts v r e have contracted Let us look upon 
the reverie of the medal; we fliall fee our neigh¬ 
bours 
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hours, who in their utmoft diftreis called for our 
afliftance, become by this treaty, even in time of 
peace, matters of a more confiderable countiy than 
their own ; in a condition to ttrike terror into us, 
with fifty thoufand veterans ready to invade us 
from that country, which we have conquered for 
them; and to commit infolent hoftilities upon us 
in all other parts, as they have lately done in the 
E'att-Indies. 



THE BARRIER-TREATY BETWEEN HER 
MAJESTY AND THE ST A TES -GENERAL < 


“ TJER. Majettv the Queen of Great Britain, 
-tA and the Lords the States-General of the 
United Provinces, having considered how much 
“ it concerns the quiet and feCurity of their king- 
“ doms and Rates, and the public tranquillity, to 
*< maintain and to fecure on one fide, the fuccef- 
t( tton to the crown of Great Britain in fuch man- 
« ner as it is now eftablifhed by the laws of the 
t{ kingdom; and on the other fide, that the States- 
“ General of the United Provinces fhould have a 
** ftrong and fufhcient barrier againft France and 
* e others who would furprize or attack them : And 
“ her Majefty and the laid States-General appre- 
“ hending with juft reafon the troubles and the 
“ mifchiefs which may happen in relation to this 
“ fuccefiion, if at anytime there fhould be any per- 
“ fon, or any power, who fliould call it in queftion ; 
“ and that the countries and ftates of the faid 
“ Lords the States-General were not furnifhed 
“ with fuch a barrier : Forthefe faid reafons her 
“ faid Majefty the Queen of Great Britain, al- 
“ though in the vigour of her age, and enjoying 

“ perfect 
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*' pcrfe<R health (in which may God preferve her 
“ many years), out of an effect of her ufual pru- 
“ donee" and piety, has thought fit to enter with 
“ the Lords the States-General of die United Pro- 
“ vinces into a particular alliance and confederacy; 
the principal end and only aim of which fhall 
be the public quiet and tranquillity; and to pre- 
“ vent, by meafures taken in time, all the events, 
“ which might one day excite new war. It is with. 
“ this view, that her Britifh Majefty has given her 
“ full power to agree upon fome articles of a 
“ treaty, in addition to the treaties and alliances 
£< that fhe hath already with the Lords the States- 
“ General of the United Provinces, to her ambal- 
“ fador extraordinary and plenipotentiary, Charles 
“ Vifcount TownfHend, Baron of Lyne-Regis, 
“ Privy Counfellor to her Britifli Majefty, Cap- 
“ tain of her laid Majefty’s Yeomen of the Guard, 
“ and her Lieutenant in the county of Norfolk ; 
41 and the Lords the States-General of the United 
“ Provinces, the Sieurs John de Welderen Lord 
“ ofValburgh, Great Bailiff" of the Lower Be- 
** tewe, of the body of the nobility of the pro- 
* c vince of Guelder; Frederic Baron of Reede, 
(< Lord of Lier, St. Anthony, and T’er Lee, of 
the order of the nobility of the province of 
4i Holland and Weft-Friezeland ; Anthony Hein- 
“ fius, Counfellor-Penfionary of the province of 
“ Holland and Weft-Friezeland, Keeper of the 
“ Great Seal, and Sitperintendant of the fiefs of the 
“ fame province ; Cornelius Van Gheet, Lord of 
4i Spranbrook, Bulkefteyn, &c. ; Gedeon Hoeuft, 
“ Canon of the chapter of the church of St. Pe- 
ter at Utrecht, and defied Counfellor in 
“ the ftates of the province of Utrecht; Hailel 
“ Van Sminia, Secretary of the chamber of the 
<£ accounts of the province of Friezeland ; Erneft 
t( Itterfum, Lord of Ofterbof, of the body of the 
<c nobility of the province of OverviTel; and Wichev 
Vol. n, LI ' “ Wichers, 
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“ Wichers, Senator of the city of Groningen; air 
<( deputies to the alTembly of the faid Lords the 
“ States-General on the one part, refpeflively of 
“ the provinces of Guelder, Holland, WeftFrieze- 
£< land, Zeland, Utrecht, Friezeland, Overyflel, 
and Groningen, and Ommelands; who, byvir- 
“ tue of their full powers, have agreed upon the 
“ following articles.” 

ARTICLE L 

npHE treaties of peace, friendfhip, alliance, and 
confederacy between her Britannic Majefty and 
the States-General of the United Provinces fhall be 
approved and confirmed by the prefent treaty, and 
fhall remain in their former force and vigour as 
if they were inferted word for word, 

ARTICLE II. 

The fuccefllon to the crown of England having 
been fettled by an aft of parliament, pafled the 
twelfth year of the reign of his late Majefiy King 
William III. the title of which is, An att for the 
further limimitation of the crown , and better Jecuring 
the rights and liberties of the juljecl ; and lately, in 
the fixth year of the reign of her prefent Majefty, 
this fuccefllon having been again eftablifhed and 
confirmed by another aft made for the greater fe- 
curity of her Majefty’s perfon and government, 
and the fuccefllon to the crown of Great Britain, 
<bc. in the line of the Moft Serene houfe of Ha¬ 
nover, and in the perfon of the Princefs Sophia, 
and of her heirs, fucceflors, and defeendents, male 
and female, already born or to be born : And al¬ 
though no power hath any right to oppofe the 
laws made upon this fubjefl by the crown and par¬ 
liament of Great Britain ; if it fhall happen never- 
thelefs, that under any pretence, or by any caufe 

whatever. 
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whatever, any perfon, or any power or Rate, may 
pretend to difpute the eftablilhment which the par¬ 
liament hath made of the aforefaid fuceffion in the 
Moft Serene houfe of Hanover, to oppofe the faid 
fucceffion, to affift or favour thofe who may oppofe 
it, whether direflly or indirectly, by open w r ar, or 
by fomenting feditions and conspiracies againft her 
or him to whom the crown of Great Britain {hall 
defcend, according to the aCts aforefaid ; the 
States-General engage and promife to affift and 
maintain, in the faid fucceffion, her or him to 
whom it {hall belong, by virtue of the faid acts of 
parliament, to affift them in taking polfeffion, if 
they ffiould not be in actual pofleffion, and to op¬ 
pofe thofe who would difturb them in the taking 
fuch poffeffion, or in the actual pofleffion of the a» 
forefaid fucceffion, 

ARTICLE HI. 

Her faid Majefty and the States-General, in 
confequence of the fifthl article of the alliance 
concluded between the Emperor, the late King of 
Great Britain, and the States-General, the 7th of 
September 1701, will employ all their force to re¬ 
cover the reft of the Spaniih Low Countries. 

ARTICLE IV. 

And further, they will endeavour to conquer as 
many towns and forts as they can, in order to their 
fceing a barrier and fecuritv to the faid States. 

ARTICLE V. 

And whereas, according to the ninth article of 
the laid alliance, it is to be agreed, amongft other 
rpatters, how and in what manner the States {hall 

L 1 2 be 
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be made fafe by means of this barrier, the Queen 
of Great Britain will ufe her endeavours to pro¬ 
cure that in the treaty of peace it may agreed, that 
all the Spanifh Low Countries, and what elfe 
may be found neceflaiy, whether conquered or 
unconquered places, {hall ferve as a barrier to the 
States. 

ARTICLE VI. 

That to this end their High Mightinefles fhall 
have the liberty to put and keep garrifon, to 
change, augment, and diminifh it, as they Ihall 
judge proper, in the places following; namely, 
Newport, Furnes, with the fort of Knock, Ypres, 
Menin, the town and citadel of Lille, Tournay, 
and its citadel, Conde, Valenciennes; and the pla¬ 
ces which fhall from henceforward be conquered 
from France, Maubeuge, Charleroy, Namur and 
its citadel, Lier, Halle to fortify, the ports of 
Perle, Philippe, Damme, the caftle of Gand, and 
Dendermoiide. The fort of St. Donas being join¬ 
ed to the fortification of the Sluice, and being en¬ 
tirely incorporated with it, fhall remain and be 
yielded in property to the States. The fort of 
Rodenhuyfen on this fide Gand Ihall be demolifh- 
cd. 

ARTICLE VII, 

The faid States-General may, in cafe of an appa¬ 
rent attack, or war, put as many troops as they 
fhall think necefiary in all the towns, places, and 
forts in the Spanifh Low Countries, where the rea- 
fon of war fhall require it. 

I • 1 ' * 

ARTICLE VIII. 

* 

They may likewife fend into the towns, forts •» 

and 
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and places, where they {hall have their garrifons, 
without any hinderance and without paying any 
duties, provifions, ammunitions of war, arms, and 
artillery, materials for the fortifications, and all 
that {hall be found convenient and necefiary for 
the laid garrifons and fortifications. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The States-General {hall alfo have liberty to ap¬ 
point in the towns, forts, and places of their bar¬ 
rier, mentioned in the foregoing fixth article, 
where they may have garrifons, fuch governors 
and commanders, majors and other officers as they 
{hall find proper, who iliall not be fubject to any 
other orders, whatfoever they may be, or from 
whencefoever they may come, relating to the fecuri- 
ty and military government of the faid places, but 
only to thofe of their High Mightinefies (exclufive 
of all others); ftill preferring the rights and privi¬ 
leges, as well ecclefiaitical as political, of K, 
Charles III, 


ARTICLE X. 

That befides the States {hall have liberty to forti ¬ 
fy the faid towns, places, and forts, which belong 
to them, and repair the fortifications of them in 
fuch manner as they fhall judge necefiary; and fur¬ 
ther to do whatever fhall be ufeful for their de¬ 
fence. 


ARTICLE XI. 

It is agreed, that the States-General {hall have 
all the revenues of the towns, places, jurifdictions, 
and their dependencies, which they {hall have for 
their barrier from France, which were not in the 
pofieffion of the crown of Spain at the time of the 

death 
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death of the late K. Charles II. and befides, a mil¬ 
lion of livres fhall be fettled for the payment of one 
hundred thoufand crowns every three months, out 
of the cleared: revenues of the Spanifh Low coun¬ 
tries, which the faidKing was then in poffeffion of; 
both which are for maintaining the garrifons of the 
States, and for fupplying the fortifications, as alfo 
the magazines, and other neceflary expences in the 
towns and places above mentioned. And that the 
faid revenues may be fufficient to fupport thefe ex¬ 
pences, endeavours ihall be ufed for enlarging the 
dependencies and jurifdictions aforefaid as much as 
poilible; and particularly, for including with the 
jurifdiclion of Ypres that of Caifel, and the forefi: 
of Niepe; and with the jurifdiction of Lifle the ju- 
rifdi&ion of Douay, both having been fo joined 
before the prefent war, 

ARTICLE XII. 

That no town, fort, place, or country of the 
Spanifh Low Countries fhall be granted, trans¬ 
ferred, or given, or defcend to the crown of 
France, or any of the line of France, nei¬ 
ther by virtue of any gift, fale, exchange, mar¬ 
riage, agreement, inheritance, fucceflion by will, 
or through want of will, from no title whatfoe- 
ver, nor in any other manner whatfoever, nor be 
put into the power, or under the authority of the 
Moil Chriftian King, or any one of die line of 
France. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

And whereas the faid States-General, in confe- 
quence of the ninth article of the faid alliance, are 
to make a convention or treaty with K. Charles III. 
for putting the States in a condition of fafety by 
means of the faid barrier, the Queen of Great 
Britain will do what depends upon her, that all the 

foregoing 
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foregoing particulars relating to the barrier of the 
States may be inferted in the aforefaid treaty or con¬ 
vention ; and that her faid Majerty will continue 
her good offices, r until the above-mentioned con¬ 
vention between the States and the faid K. Charles 
the Third be concluded, agreeable to what is be¬ 
fore mentioned; and that her Majefty will be gua¬ 
rantee of the faid treaty or convention. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

And that the faid States may enjoy from hence¬ 
forward, as much as poffible, a barrier for the Spa- 
nilh Low Countries, they iliall be permitted to put 
their garrifons in the towns already taken, and 
which may hereafter be fo, before the peace be 
concluded and ratified. And in the mean time, 
the faid King Charles III. ihall not be allowed to 
enter into pofiefiion of the faid Spanifh Low coun¬ 
tries, neither entirely nor in part: and during 
that time the Queen fhall afiift their High Migh- 
tinefies to maintain them in the enjoyment of the 
revenues, and to find the million of livres a-year 
above mentioned. 

ARTICLE XV. 

And whereas their High Mightinefies have rti- 
pulated by the treaty of Munfter, in the fourteenth 
article, that the river Scheld, as alfo the canals of 
Sas, Swan, and other mouths of the fea bordering 
thereupon fhould be kept fhut on the fide of the 
States: 

And in the fifteenth article, that the flips and 
commodities going in and coming out of the har¬ 
bours of Flanders fhall be, and remain charged 
with all fuch imports, and other duties, as are rai¬ 
led upon commodities going and coming along the 
Scheld, and the other canals above mentioned : 

The 
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The Oueen of Great Britain promifes and cnga- 
ires, that their High Mightineffes (hall never be di- 
fturbed in their right and pofiefiion in tnat reipect, 
neither directly or indirectly; as alio, that the com¬ 
merce fhall not in prejudice of the faid treaty be 
made more eafy by the fea-ports than by the rivers, 
canals, and mouths of the fea, on the fide or the 
States of the United Provinces, neither diredly or 


m< And whereas by the fifteenth and feventeenth 
articles of the fame treaty of Munfter, his Majefty 
the King of Spain is obliged to treat the fubjeets of 
their High Mightineffes as favourably as the lubjects 
of Great Britain and the Plans towns, who were 
then the people mod favourably treated; hei Bii- 
tannic Majefty and their High Mightineffes promife 
-Jikewife to take care that their High Mightineffes fhall 
be treated in the Spanifh Low countries as well as 
in Spain, the kingdoms and ftates belonging to it, 
equally and as well the one as the other, as the 
people mod favoured. 


article XVI. 

The faid Queen and States-General oblige them- 
felves to furniih by fea and land the luccouis and 
afliftance neceffary to maintain by force, her laid 
Majefty in the quiet poffeffion of her kingdoms; 
and the Moft Serene houfe of Hanover in the laid 
fucceffion, in the manner it is fettled by the afts 
of parliament before mentioned; and to maintain 
the laid States-General in the poffeffion of the faid 
barrier. 


ARTICLE XVII. 

After the ratifications of the treaty a particular 
convention (hall be made of the conditions, by 
which the faid Queen, and the faid Lords the 

States-General, will engage themfelves to furrtilh 

the 
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the fuccours which fhall be thought necefifary, as 
well by Tea as by land. 

ARTICLE XVIII. 

If her Britifh Majefty, or the States-General of 
the United Provinces, be attacked by any body 
whatfoever by reafon of this convention, they fhall 
mutually affift one another with all their forces, 
and become guarantees of the execution of the faid 
convention. 

ARTICLE XIX. 

There fliall be invited and admitted into the pre- 
fent treaty, as foon as poflible, all the kings, prin¬ 
ces, and ftates, who fliall be willing to enter into 
the fame, particularly his Imperial Majefty, the 
Kings of Spain and Pruffia, and the Elector of Ha¬ 
nover. And her Britifh Majefty and the States- 
General of the United Provinces, and each of 
them in particular, fhall be permitted to require 
and invite thofe whom they lhall think fit to require 
and invite, to enter into this treaty, and to be gua¬ 
rantees of its execution. 

ARTICLE XX. 

And as time hath fhewn the omiffion which was 
made in die treaty figned at Ryfwick in the year 
1697, between England and France, in refpe£t of 
the right of the fucceffion of England in the per- 
fon of her Majefty the Queen of Great Britain, 
now reigning; and that for want of having fetded 
in that treaty this indifputable right of her Maje¬ 
fty, France refufed to acknowledge her for Q^een 
of Great Britain after the death of the late K. Wil¬ 
liam III. of glorious memory : her Majefty the 
Queen of Great Britain* and the Lords the States* 
Vol.II. Mm General 
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General of the United Provinces, do agree, and 
engage themfelves likewife, not to enter into any 
negotiation or treaty of peace with France, before 
the title of her Majefty to the crown of Great Bri¬ 
tain, as alfo the right of fucceffion to the Moft Se¬ 
rene houfe of Hanover to the aforefaid crown, in 
the manner it is fettled and eftabliflied by the be¬ 
fore-mentioned acts of parliament, be fully acknow¬ 
ledged as a preliminary by France, and that France 
hath promifed at the fame time to remove out of 
its dominions the perfon who pretends to be King 
of Great Britain ; and that no negotiation, or for¬ 
mal difcuffion of the articles of the laid treaty of 
peace, fhall be entered into but jointly, and at the 
lame time with the faid Queen, or with her mini- 
fters. 


ARTICLE XXL 

Her Britifh Majefty, and the Lords the States- 
General of the United Provinces, fhall ratify and 
confirm all that is contained in the prefent treaty 
within the fpace of four weeks, to be reckoned from 
the day of the ligning. In teftimony whereof, the 
underwritten ambaflador extraordinary and pleni¬ 
potentiary of her Britifh Majefty, and the deputies 
of the Lords the States-General, have figned this 
prefent treaty, and have affixed their feals there¬ 
unto. 


At the Hague the 29th of QElober , in the year 1709. 

(L. S.) Townfhend. 

(L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. 
(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. 

(L. S.) E. V. Itterfum. 

(L. S.) J. V. Welderen. 
(L. S.) A. Heinfius. 

(L. S.) H. Sminia, 

(L. S.) W. Wichers. 

THE 
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THE SEPARATE ARTICLE. 

“ A S in the preliminary-articles lignecl here at 
<c the Hague, the 28 th of May 1709, by the 
“ plenipotentiaries of his Imperial Majefty, of her 
“ Majefty the Queen of Great-Britain, and of the 
<c Lords the States-General of the United Pro- 
“ vinces, it is ftipulated, amongft other things, 
“ that the Lords the States-General {hall have, 
“ with entire property and fovereignty, the upper 
** quarter of Guelder, according to the fifty-fecond 
“ article of the treaty of Munfter, of the year 
i( 1648; as alfo, that the garrifons which are, 
<e or hereafter fhall be, on the part of the Lords 
“ the States-General, in the town of Huy, the ci- 
“ tadel of Liege, and in the town of Bonne, fhall 
“ remain there, until it fhall be otherwife agreed 
“ upon with his Imperial Majefty and the empire : 
“ and as the barrier, which is this day agreed upon 
“ in the principal treaty for the mutual guarantee 
i( between her Britifh Majefty and the Lords the 
“ States-General, cannot give to the United Pro- 
“ vinces the fafety for which it is eftablifhed, un- 
u lefs it be well fecured from one end to the other, 
“ and that the communication of it be well joined 
<e together, for which the upper quarter of Guel- 
“ cler, and the garrifons in the citadel of Liege, 
Iluy, and Bonne are abfolutely neceftary : (ex- 
“ perience having thrice fhewn, that France hav- 
<£ ing a delign to attack the United Provin- 
“ ces, has made ufe of the places above men- 
tioned, in order to come at them, and to pene- 
trate into the laid provinces). And further, as 
“ in refpect to the equivalent for which the tapper 
“ quarter of Guelder is to be yielded to the Unit- 
“ ed Provinces, according to the fifty-fecond arti- 
** cle cf the treaty of Munfter above mentioned, 

M m 2 his 
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his Majefty K. Charles III. will be much more 
“ gratified and advantaged in other places, than 
“ that equivalent can avail! to the end therefore 
“ that the Lords the States-General may have the 
t( upper quarter of Guelder with entire property 
“ and fovereignty; and that the faid upper quar- 
“ ter of Guelder may be yielded in this manner 
(t to the faid Lords the States-General, in the con* 
<e vention, or the treaty that they are to make with 
4( his Majefty K. Charles III. according to the thir- 
« teenth article of the treaty concluded this day; 
“ as alfo, that their garrifons in the citadel of 
“ Liege, in that of Huy, and in Bonne, may re- 
“ main there, until it be otherwife agreed upon 
4t with his Imperial Majefty and the empire ; her 
* ( Majefty the Queen of Great Britain engages her- 
“ felf, and promifes by this feparate article, which 
* ( {hall have the fame force as if it were inlerted in 
* ( the principal treaty, to make the fame efforts 
* e for all this, as {he hath engaged herfelf to make 
“ for the obtaining the barrier in the Spanifh Low 
<e Countries. In teftimony whereof, the under- 
<£ written ambaffador extraordinary and plenipo- 
<f tentiary of her Britiffi Majefty, and deputies of 
“ the Lords the States-General, have figned the 
“ prefent feparate article, and have affixed their 

feals thereunto. 


At the Hague , the 2 yth of October, 1709. 

(L. S.) Townfhend. 

(L. S.) J. B VanReede. 
(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. 

(L. S.) E. V. Itterfum. 

(L. S.) J. V. Welderen. 
(L. S.) A. Heinfius. 

(L. S.) H. Sminia 
(L. S.) W. Wichers. 


THE 
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THE SECOND SEPARATE ARTICLE. 

S the Lords the States-General have repre- 



“ x - 1 - fented, that in Flanders the limits between 
<c Spanifh Flanders and that of the States are fet- 
“ tied in fuch a manner, as that the land belong- 
“ ing to the States is extremely narrow there ; fo 
“ that in l'ome places the territory of Spanifh Flan- 
“ ders extends itfelf to the fortifications, and under 
“ the cannon of the places, towns, and forts of 
“ the States, which occalions many inconvenien- 
“ cies, as hath been feen by an example a little be- 
“ fore the beginning of the prefent war, when a 
“ fort was deligned to have been built under the 
“ cannon of the Sas Van Gand, under pretence, 
“ that it was upon dae territory of Spain : and as 
“ it is necefiary, for avoiding thefe, and odier 
“ forts of inconveniencies, that die land of the 
“ States upon the confines of Flanders fliould be 
“ enlarged, and that the places, towns, and forts, 
“ fhould by diat means be better covered : her Bri- 
“ tifli Majefty, entering into the julf motives of 
“ the faid Lords the States-General in this refpedr, 
te promifes and engages herfelf, by this feparate ar- 
(t tide, that in the convention which the faid Lords 
“ the states-General are to make with his Majefty 
“ K. Charles III. llie will afiift them, as that it 
<£ may be agreed, that by die ceflion to the faid 
“ Lords the States-General of the property of an 
“ extent of land necefiary to obviate fuch like, and 
“ other inconveniencies, their limits in Flanders 
“ fhall be enlarged more conveniently for their fe- 
“ curity; and thofe of the Spanifli Flanders remo- 
<4 ved farther from their towns, places, and fons, 
“ to the end that diefe may not be expofed any 
“ more. In teftimony whereof, the underwritten 
“ ambafiador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of 


“ her 
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(c her Britilh Majelly, and deputies of the Lords 
“ the States-General, have ligned the prefent fe- 
tc parate article, and have affixed their feals there** 
unto.” 

r ">• f • 

At the Hague , the 29th of 0 Bober 1709. 

(L. S.) Townffiend. 

(L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. 
(L. S.) A. Heinlius. 

(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. 

(L. S.) H. Sminia. 

(L. S.) E. V. Itterfum. 




The articles of the Countcr-projeft, which wereJlruck 
out or altered by the Dutch in the barrier-treaty 3 
with feme remarks, 

ARTICLE VI, 

L j • - 

T'O this end their High Mightinefles lhall have 
power to put and keep garrifons in the follow¬ 
ing places, viz. Newport, Knocke, Menin, the ci¬ 
tadel of Lille, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, 
Namur and its citadel, Lier, Halle to fortify, the 
fort of Perle, Damme, and the caftle of Gand. 

REMARKS. 

In the barrier-treaty the States added the follow¬ 
ing places to thofe mentioned in this article, viz . 
fumes, Ypres, towns of Lille, Maubeuge, Char- 
leroy, Philipps, fort of St. Donas (which is to be 
in property to the States), and the fort of Roden- 

huyfen 
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huyfen to be demolifhed. To fay nothing of the 
other places, Dendermond is the key of all Bra¬ 
bant ; and the demolifhing of the fort of Roden- 
huyfen, fituate between Gand and Sas Van Gand, 
can only ferve to defraud the King of Spain of the 
duties upon goods imported and exported there. 


ARTICLE VII. •- 

I , . * ■ 

The faid States may put into the faid towns, 
forts, and places, and in cafe of open war with 
France, into all the other towns, places, and forts, 
whatever troops the reafon of war fhail require. 

remarks. 

But in the barrier-treaty it is faid, in cafe of an 
apparent attack, Dr war, without fpecifying againft 
France: neither is the number of troops limited 
to what the reafon of war fhail require, but what 
the States fhail think neceflary. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Befldes fome fmaller differences, ends with a fal- 
Vo, not only for the ecclefiaftical and civil rights of 
the King of Spain, but likewife for his revenues in 
the faid towns ; which revenues in the barrier-trea¬ 
ty are all given to the States. 

ARTICLE XI. 


V 

. revenues of the chatellanies and dependen¬ 
cies of the towns and places, which the States fhail 
have for their barrier againft France, and which 
were not in the poffeflion of the crown of Spain 
at the late King of Spain’s death, ftiall be fettled 
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to be a fund for maintaining garrifons, and pro¬ 
viding for the fortifications and magazines, and o- 
ther necefiary charges of the faid towns of the bar¬ 
rier. 


REMARKS. 

I defire the reader to compare this with the e- 
leventh article of the barrier-treaty, where he will 
fee how prodigioufly it is enlarged. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

All this to be without prejudice to fuch other 
treaties and conventions as the Queen of Great 
Bi'itain and their High Mightinefies may think fit 
to make for the future with the faid K. Charles III. 
relating to the faid Spanifh Netherlands, or to the 
faid barrier. 

ARTICLE XV. 

And to the end that the faid States may enjoy at 
prefent, as much as it is pofiible, a barrier in the 
Spanifh Netherlands, they fhall be permitted to put 
their garrifons in die chief towns already taken, or 
that may be taken, before a peace be made. 

REMARKS. 

Thefe two articles are not in the barrier-treaty, 
but two others in their head ; to which I refer the 
reader. And indeed it was highly necefiary for the 
Dutch to ftrike out the former of thefe articles, 
when fo great a part of the treaty is fo highly and 
manifefty prejudicial to Great Britain, as well as to 
the King of Spain ; cfpecially in the two articles in¬ 
fected in the place of thefe, which I defire the read¬ 
er will examine. 


ARTI- 
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ARTICLE XX. 

And whereas by the fifth and ninth articles of 
the alliance between the Emperor and the late King 
of Great Britain, and the States-Geheral, conclud¬ 
ed the 7th of September 1701, it is agreed and fti- 
pulated, that the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
with all the dependencies of the crown of Spain in 
Italy, fhall be recovered from the pofleflion of 
Trance, as being of the laft conlequence to the 
trade of both nations, as well as the Spanifh Ne¬ 
therlands for a barrier for the States-General; 
therefore the faid Queen of Great Britain, and the 
States-General agree and oblige themfelves not to 
enter into any negotiation or treaty of peace with 
Trance, before the reftitution of the faid kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, with all the dependencies of 
the crown of Spain in Italy as well as the Spanifh. 
Low Countries, with the other towns and places in 
the pofiefiion of Trance above mentioned in this 
treaty; and alio after the manner fpecified in this 
treaty ; as likewife all the reft of the entire mo¬ 
narchy of Spain be yielded by Trance as a preli¬ 
minary. 

ARTICLE XXII. 

And whereas experience hath fhewn of what im¬ 
portance it is to Great Britain and the United Pro¬ 
vinces, that the fortrefs and port of Dunkirk 
fhould not be in the pofTcffion of France in the 
condition they are at prefent; the fubjefts of both 
nations having undergone fuch great lofies, and 
fuffered fo much in their trade by the prizes taken 
from them by privateers fet out from that port; 
infomuch that France, by her unmeafurable ambi¬ 
tion, may be always tempted to make fome enter- 
prifes upon the territories of the Queen of Great 
Vol.II N n Britain 
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Britain and their High Mightinefles, and interrupt 
the public rep'ofe and tranquility ; for the prefer- 
vation of which, and the balance of Europe againft 
the exorbitant power of France, the allies engaged 
themfelves in this long and burthenfome war j 
therefore the faid Queen of Great Britain, and their 
High Mightinefies agree, and oblige themfelves not 
to enter into any negotiation or treaty of peace with 
France, before it fhall be yielded and ftipulated by 
France as a preliminary, that all the fortifications 
of the faid town of Dunkirk, and the forts that 
depend upon it, be entirely demoliflied and razed, 
and that the port be entirely ruined and rendered 
impracticable. 


REMARK S. 

Thele two articles are likewife omitted in the bar¬ 
rier-treaty : whereof the fir ft regards particularly 
the interefts of the houfe of Auftria; and the other 
about demolilhing Dunkirk thofe of Great Britain. 
It is fomething ftrange, that the late miniftry, whofe 
advocates railefuch a clamour about the necefiity 
of recovering- Spain from the houfe of Bourbon, 
fhould fuffer the Dutch to ftrike out this article, 
which I think clearly fiiews the reafon why the 
States never troubled themfelves with the thoughts 
of reducing Spain, or even recovering Milan, 
Naples, and Sicily, to the Emperor; but were 
wholly fixed upon the conqueft of Flanders, be- 
caufe they had determined thofe provinces as a oro- 
perty for themfelves. 

As for the article about demolifhing of Dunkirk, 
I am not at .all furprifed to find it ftruck out; the 
deftruction of that place, although it would be ufe- 
ful to the otates, doth more nearly import Britain, 
and was therefore a point that fuch minifters could 
more eafily get over. 


The 
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The fentiments of Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
and of the Count de Sinzendorf, relating 
to the barrier of the States-General, to the 
upper quarter of Guelder, and to the towns 
of the electorate of Cologn, and of the 
bilhopric of Liege. 


A Lthongh the orders and inftructions of the 
court of Vienna and Barcelona upon the mat¬ 
ters above mentioned do not go fo far as to give di 
regions for what follows; notwithftanding, the 
Prince and Count above mentioned, confidering 
the prefent ftate of affairs, are of the following 
opinion. 

Firft, that the counter-project of England, relat¬ 
ing to the places where the States-General may put 
and keep garrifons, ought to be followed, except 
Lier, Halle to fortify, and the caftle of Gand. 
Provided lrkewife, that the fentiments of England 
be particularly conformed to relating to Dender- 
mond and Oftend, as places in no wife belonging 
to the barrier ; and which, as well as the caftle of 
Gand, can only ferve to make the States-General 
mailers of the Low Countries, and hinder trade 
with England. And as to Lier and Halle, thofewho 
are acquainted with the country know that thefe 
towns cannot give any fecurity to the States-Gene¬ 
ral ; but can only make people believe, that thefe 
places being fortified would rather ferve to block 
up Bruffels and the other great cities of Brabant. 

Secondly, As to what is faid in the feventh arti¬ 
cle of the counter-project of England, relating to 
the augmentation of garrifons in the towns of the 
barrier in cafe of an open war; this is agreeable to 
the opinions of the faid Prince and Count ; who 
think likewife, that there ought to be added to the 

N n 2 eighth. 
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eighth article, that no goods or merchandife fhould 
be lent into the towns where the States-General 
fhall have garrifons, nor be comprehended under 
the names of fuch things as the laid garrifons and 
fortifications fhall have need of. And that to this 
end the faid things fha]l be infpected in thofe places 
where they are to pafs ; as like wife the quantity 
fhall be fettled that the garrifons may want. 

Thirdly, As to the ninth article relating to the 
governors and commanders of thofe towns, forts, 
and places where the States-General fhall have their 
garrifons ; the laid Prince and Count are of opi¬ 
nion, that the faid governors and commanders 
ought to take an oath as wel} to the King of Spain 
as to the States-General: but they may take a par¬ 
ticular oath to the latter, that they will not admit 
foreign troops without their confent; and that they 
will depend exclufively upon the faid States in what¬ 
ever regards the military power. But at the fame 
time they ought exclufively to promife the King of 
Spain, that they will not intermeddle in the affairs 
of law, civil power, revenues, or any other mat¬ 
ters, ecclefiaftical or civil, unlefs at the defire of 
the King’s officers, to affifi; them in the execution ; 
in which cafe the faid commanders fhould be oblig¬ 
ed not to refufe them. 

Fourthly, As to the tenth article there is nothing 
to be added, unleis that the States-General may re¬ 
pair and incrcafe the fortifications of the towns, 
places, and forts where they fhall have their garri¬ 
fons ; but this at their own expence. Otherwife, 
under that pretext they might leize all the reve¬ 
nues of the country. 

Fifthly, As to the eleventh article, they think 
the States ought not to have the revenues of the 
chatellanies and dependencies of thefe towns and 
places, which are to be their barrier againft France; 
vhis being a fort of fovereignty, and very prejudi¬ 
cial to the ecclefiaftical and civil ceconomy of the 

countrv. 
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country. But the find Prince and Count are of 
opinion, that the States-General ought to have, for 
the maintenance of their garrifons and fortifica¬ 
tions, a fum of money of a milion and a half, or 
two millions of florins, which they ought to receive 
from the King’s officers, who fhall be ordered to 
pay that fum before any other pavment. 

Sixthly, And the convention which fhall be made 
on this affair between his Catholic Majefty and the 
States-General, fhall be for a limited time. 

Thefe are the utmoft conditions to which the faid 
Prince and Count think it poffible for his Catholic 
Majefty to be brought; and they declare at the 
lame time, that their Imperial and Catholic Majef- 
ties will fooner abandon the Low Countries, than 
take them, upon other conditions, which would be \ 
equally expenfive, lliameful, and unacceptable to 
them. 

On the other fide, the faid Prince and Count are 
perfuaded, that the advantages at this time yielded 
to the States-General may hereafter be very preju¬ 
dicial to themfelves : forafmuch as they may put 
the people of the Spanilh Netherlands to fome dan¬ 
gerous extremity, conlidering the antipathy be¬ 
tween the two nations ; and that extending of "fron¬ 
tiers is entirely contrary to the maxims of their go¬ 
vernment. ° 

As to the upper quarter of Guelder, the faid 
Prince and Count are of opinion, that the States^ 
General may be allowed the power of putting in 
garrifons into\ enlo, Ruremond, and Steffenlwaert, 
with orders to furnilh the faid States with the re¬ 
venues of the country, which amount to one hun¬ 
dred thoufand florins. 

As to Bonne, belonging to the deflorate of Co- 
j°S n > Liege, and Huy, to the bifhopric of Liege, 
it is to be underftood, that thc-fe being Imperial 
lOwns, it doth not depend upon the Emperor to 
content that foreign garrifons fhould be placed in 

them 
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them upon any pretence whatfoever. But whereas 
the States-General demand them only for their le- 
curitv, it is propofed to place in thole towns a gar- 
rilon of Imperial troops, of whom the States may 
be in no fupicion, as they might be of a garrifon of 
an elector, who might pollibly have views oppolite 
to their interefts. Brit this is propofed only in cale 
that it fhall not be thought more .proper to raze one 
or other of the laid towns. 


The Reprefentation of the Enghlh merchants 
at Bruges, relating to the Barrier-treaty. 

David White, and other merchants, her Maje/ly's 
fubjecls refiding at Bruges , and other tovans in Flan¬ 
ders, crave humbly to represent, 

r | 'HAT whereas the cities of Lille, Bourn ay, 
Menin, Douay, and other new conquelts in 
Flanders and Artois, taken from the French this 
war by the united forces of her Majelty and her 
allies, are now become entirely under the govern¬ 
ment of the States-General; and that we her Ma- 
jelty’s fubjefts may be made liable to fuch duties 
and impofitions on trade as the faid States-General 
fhall think fit to impole on us : we humbly hope 
and conceive, that it is her Majefty’s intention and 
defign, that the trade of her dominions and fub¬ 
jecls, which is carried on with thefe new conquelts, 
may be on an equal foot with that of the lubjecls 
and dominions of the States-General, and not be 
liable to any new duty, when tranfported from the 
Spanith Netherlands to the faid new conquelts, as 
to our great furprife is exacted from us on the fol¬ 
lowing goods, viz. butter, tallow, falmon, hides, 
beef, and all other product of her Majelty’s domi¬ 
nions, which v/e import at Oltend, and there pay 
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the duty of entry to the King of Spain, and ccnfe- 
quently ought not to be liable to any new duty, 
when they carry the fame goods, and all others, 
from their dominions by a free pafs or tranfport to 
the faid new conquefts : and we are under appre- 
henfion, that if the laid new conquefts be fettled, or 
given entirely into the pofieffion of the States-Gene- 
ral for their barrier, (as we are made believe by a 
treaty lately made by her Majefty’s ambaflador, the 
Lord Vifcount Townfhend, at the Hague), that the 
States-General may alfo foon declare all goods and 
merchandifes, which are contraband in their pro¬ 
vinces, to be alfo contraband and prohibited in thefe 
new conquefts, or new barrier ; by which her Ma¬ 
jefty’s fubjects will be deprived of the fale and con- 
funiption of the following products of her Majefty’s 
dominions, which are and have long been declar¬ 
ed contraband in the United Provinces, fuch as 
Englifh and Scots fait, malt fpirits, or corn brandy, 
and all other forts of diftilled Englifh fpirits, whale 
and rape oil, &c. 

It is therefore humbly conceived, that her Ma- 
jefty, out of her great care and gracious concern 
for the benefit of her fubje£ls and dominions, may 
be pleafed to direct, by a treaty of commerce, or 
fome other way, that their trade may be put on an. 
equal foot in all the epanifh Netherlands, and the 
new conquefts of barrier with the fubje&s of Hol¬ 
land, by paying no other duty than that of impor¬ 
tation to the King of Spain ; and by a provifion^ 
that no product of her Majefty’s dominions fliall 
ever be declared contraband in thefe new conquefts, 
except fuch goods as were efteemed contraband be¬ 
fore the death of Charles II. King of Spain. And 
it is alfo humbly prayed, that the product and ma¬ 
nufacture of the new conquefts may be alfo export-* 
ed without paying any new duty, befides that of ex¬ 
portation at Oftend, which was always paid to the 
King of Spain ; it being impoilibie for any nation 

in 
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in Europe to affort an entire cargo for the Spanifh 
Weft Indies without a confiderable quantity of fe¬ 
deral of the manufactures of Lille ; lucli as cara- 
doras, cajant, picofes, boratten, and many other 
goods. 

The chief things to be demanded of France are, 
to be exempted from tonage, to have a liberty of 
importing herrings and all other fhh to France on 
the fame terms as the Dutch do, and as was agreed 
by them at the treaty of commerce immediately af¬ 
ter the treaty of peace at Rylwick. The enlarging 
her Majefty’s plantations in America, 6 c. is natu ¬ 
rally recommended. 
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N° 13. Thurfday, November 2 , 1710. 

- Longa eft injuria, longce 

Ambagas ; fed fuinma fequar faftigia rerum. 

TT is a practice I have generally followed, to con- 
verfe in equal freedom with the deferring men 
of both parties; and it was never without fome 
contempt, that I have obferved perfons wholly out 
of employment affecl to do otherwife. I doubted, 
whether any man could owe fo much to the fide he 

was 


* In Augufti7io, a weekly paper, called, The Examiner, began 
to be publifhed. It was cftecmed to be the work of feveral eminent 
hands; among which were reckoned Lord Bolingbroke, Dr. Atter- 
fcury Bifhop of Rochefter, Mr. Prior, and fome others. However 
it came about, the general opinion is, that thofe perlbns proceeded no 
further than to the firft twelve papers: after which it ieems to be a - 
greed, that the undertaking was cariied on by Dr. Swift, who began 
with number 13, and ended at number 50. For although the paper 
continued many months after to be publilbed, under the title of *Tke 
Examiner ; yer, by the inequality of the performance, it was ma- 
nifeft to all judicious perfons, that Dr. Swift had not the lead fhare 
in them. Dublin edition . 

As No 13. was the firft of thefe papers written by Dr. Swift, N° 
44. was the laft. Six more have been printed in the Irifh edition : 
which is a proof, among many others, that he was not the editor. 
In a letter of his to Stella, dated June 7. 1711, the day on which 
VoL. II, O o " th$ 
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was of, although he were retained by it; but with¬ 
out fome great point of intereft, either in poiTefflon 
or profpect, I thought it was the mark of a low 
and narrow fpirit. 

It is hard, that for fome weeks paft I have been 
forced in my own defence to follow a proceeding 
that I have fo much condemned in others. But fe- 
veral of my acquaintance among the declining par¬ 
ty are groAvn fo infufferably peevilh and fplenetic, 
profefs fuch violent apprehcnlions for the public, 
and reprefent the Rate of things in fuch formidable 
ideas, that I find myfelf difpofed to fhare in their 
afflictions; although I know them to be groundlefs 


the Examiner, N° 44. was publifhed, there is the following para¬ 
graph, “ As for the Examiner, I have heard a whifper, that after 
“ that of tliis day, which tells what this parliament has done, you 
iC will hardly find them fo good : I prophefy they will be tralh for the 
< c future ; and methinks, in this day’s Examiner, the author talks 
doubtfully, as if he would write no more; fo that if they go op, 
they may probably be by fome other hand : which, in my opinion, 
Cc is a thoufand pities; but who can help it ? Obfcrve whether the 
change be dilcoveicd in Dublin ; only for your own curiofity, that\s 
€€ all,” In a fubfequent letter, dated Auguft 24. he fays, " The 
<c Examiner has been down this month, and was very filly the fivf 
iC or fix laft papers/ 7 

The Examiner was a weekly paper in defence of the Tory mim- 
ftry. This paper, as it was carried on by fome very eminent hands, 
having obtained a vogue, Swift took up the character of the Examin¬ 
er, and commenced a regular ferics of politics with No 13. Nov. 2. 
1710; and having completed the main defign which fir ft engaged him 
in the undertaking, wi:h No 44. June 7, 1711, and taken his leave 
of the town, as appears from the two la ft paragraphs of that num¬ 
ber, he dropt the character of the Examiner, and never mmre writ 
another paper. There was a paper indeed ftill lupporred tinder the 
title of the Examiner ; but it funk immediately into rudenefs and 
ill manners: and, what is dill more, I can take upon me to afiert 
from undeniable authority, even from the authority of Dr. Swift 
himfelf, that in fadl the feurrility in thofe papers was encouraged by 
the minifiry. In fhort, the fubfequent Examiners were written by 
fome under fpur-leathers in the city, aud were defigned merely as 
proper returns to thofe Grubdreet invedtives which were thrown out 
againft the adminiftration by the authors of the Medley, the Erg- 
iiihman, and fome other abufive detracting papers of the like damp. 
Swift. 
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and imaginary, or, which is worfe, purely affetted. 
To offer them comfort one by one, would be not 
only an endlefs, but a difobliging talk. Some of 
them, I am convinced, would be lefs melancholy if 
there were more occafion. I fhall therefore, in- 
ftead of hearkening to farther complaints, employ 
fome part of this paper for the future in letting fuch 
men fee, that their natural or acquired fears are ill 
grounded, and their artificial ones as ill intend¬ 
ed ; that all our prefent inconveniencies are the 
confequence of the very counfels they fo much 
admire, which would {fill have increafed if thofe 
had continued ; and that neither our conftitution 
in church or Hate could probably have been long 
preferred without fuch methods, as have been al¬ 
ready taken. 


THE late revolutions at court have given room 
to fome fpecious objections, which I have heard 
repeated by well-meaning men, juft as they had ta¬ 
ken them up on the credit of others, who have 
worfe defigns. They wonder the Queen would 
chufe to change her miniltry at this juncture, and 
thereby give uneafinefs to a general, who hath been 
fo long fuccefsful abroad, and might think himfelf 
injured, if the entire miniftry were not of his own 
nomination ; that there were few complaints of any 
confequence againlf the late men in power, and 
none at all in parliament, which on the contrary 
palled votes in favour of the chief minifter; that, 
if her Majefty had a mind to introduce the other 
party, it would have been more feafonable after a 
peace, which now we have made defperate by fpi- 
riting the French, who rejoice at thefe changes, 
and by the fall of our credit, which unqualifies us 
for carrying on the war; that the parliament, fo 
untimely difiolved, had been diligent in their lup- 
plies, and dutiful in their behaviour ; that one con- 
i'equcnce of thefe changes appears already in the 

O o 2 fall 
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fall of the ftocks ; that we may foon expccl more 
and worfe; and, laftly, that all this naturally tends 
to break the fettlenient of the crown, and call over 
the pretender. 

Thefe, and the like notions, are plentifully fcat- 
tered abroad by the malice of a ruined party, to 
render the Queen and her adminiftration odious, 
and to inflame the nation. And thefe are what, 
upon occaflon, I {hall endeavour to overthrow by 
difcovering the falfehood and abfurdity of them. 

It is a great unhappinefs, when in a government 
conftituted like ours it Ihould be fo brought about, 
that the continuance of a war muft be for the inte- 
reft of vail numbers (civil as well as military) who 
otherwife would have been as unknown as their 
original. I think our prefent condition of affairs 
is admirably defcribed by two verfes in Lucan: 

Him vfura vorax, avidumquc in tempore fcenus t 

Hinc comujfa fide s, et mult is utile be Hum . 

Which, without any great force upon the words, 
may be thus tranflated : 

“ Hence are derived thofe exorbitant interefts 
“ and annuities ; hence thofe large difcounts for 
“ advance and prompt payment; hence public cre- 
“ dit is Ihaken ; and hence great numbers find 
“ their profit in prolonging the war.” 

It is odd, that among a free trading people, as 
we call ourfelves, there Ihould fo many be found 
to clofe in with thofe counfels, who have been ever 
averfe from all overtures towards a peace : but yet 
there is no great myffery in the matter. Let any 
man obferve the equipages in this town, he fhall 
find the greater number of thofe who make a fi¬ 
gure, to be a fpecious of men quite different from 
any that were known before the revolution, con¬ 
fining either of generals or colonels, or of thofe 
whofe whole fortunes lie in funds and flocks ; fo 

that 
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that power, which, according to the old maxim, 
was ufed to follow land, is now gone over to mo¬ 
ney ; and the country-gentleman is in the condition 
of a young heir, out of whofe eftate a fcrivener 
receives half the rents for intereft, and hath a 
mortgage on the whole ; and is therefore always 
ready to feed his vices and extravagancies, while 
there is any thing left So that if the war continue 
fome years longer, a landed man will be little bet¬ 
ter than a farmer of a rack-rent to the army and 
to the public funds. 

It may perhaps be worth inquiring, from what 
beginnings and by what Heps we have been brought 
into this defperate condition : and in fearch of this 
we mult run up as high as die revolution. 

Molt of the nobility and gentry, who invited o- 
ver the Prince of Orange, or attended him in his 
expedition, were true lovers of their country, and 
its conftitution in church and Itate ; and were 
brought to yield to thole breaches in the fucceffion 
of the crown, out of a regard to the neceffity of 
the kingdom and the fafetv of the people, which 
did, and could only make them lawful; but with¬ 
out intention of drawing fuch a practice into pre¬ 
cedent, or making it a handing meafure by which 
to proceed in all times to come; and therefore we 
find their counfels ever tended to keep things, as 
much as pollible, in the old courfe. But foon af¬ 
ter, and under a fet of men who had nothing to 
lofe, and had neither borne the burthen nor heat 
of the day, found means to whifper in the King’s 
ear, that the principles of loyalty in the church of 
England were wholly inconfiftent with the revo'u- 
tion. Hence began the early practice of carelling 
the dilTenters, reviling the univerlities, as maintain- 
ers of arbitrary power, and reproaching the clergy 
with the doctrines of divine right , pajjive-obcdience, 
and non-refiflance . At the fame time, in order to 
fallen wealthy people to the new government, they 

propofed 
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propofed thofe pernicious expedients of borrowing 
money by vaft premiums , and at exorbitant intereft: 
a practice as old as Eumenes, one of Alexander’s 
captains, who fetting up for himfelf after the death 
of his mafter, perfuaded his principal officers to 
lend him great funis, after which they were forced 
to follow him for their own fecurity. 

This introduced a number of new dextrous men 
into buiinefs and credit. It was argued, that the 
war could not laft above two or three campaigns > 
and that it was eaiier for the iubjects to raiie a fund 
for paying intereft, than to tax them annually to 
the full expenfe of the war. Several perlons, who 
had fmall or incumbered eitates, fold them, and 
turned their money into thofe funds, to great ad¬ 
vantage : merchants, as well as other moneyed 
men, finding trade was dangerous, purfued the 
lame method. But the war continuing, and grow¬ 
ing more expenfive, taxes were increafed, and funds 
multiplied every year, till they have arrived at the 
monftrous height we now behold them ; and that 
which was at firft a corruption, is at laft grown nc- 
cellary, and what every good fubject rauft now fall 
in with, although he may be allowed to wiffi it 
might loon have an end ; becaule it is with a king¬ 
dom as with a private fortune, where every new 
incumbrance adds a double weight. By this means 
the wealth of a nation, that ufed to be reckoned by 
the value of land, is now computed by the rife and 
fall of ftocks: and although the foundation of cre¬ 
dit be Hill the fame, and upon a bottom that can 
never be ffiaken, and although all intereft be duly 
paid by the public; yet, through the contrivance 
and cunning of Jlockjobbcrs , there hath been brought 
in fuch a complication of knavery and cozenage, 
luch a myftery of iniquity, and fuch an unintelli¬ 
gible jargon of terms to involve it in, as were never 
known in any other age or country in the world. 
I have heard it affirmed, by perfons ikilled in thefe 

cacula- 
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calculations, that if the funds appropriated to the 
payment of intcreft and annuities were added to the 
yearly taxes, and the four (hilling aid itriftly exact¬ 
ed in all counties of the kingdom, it would very 
near, if not fully, fupply the occasions of the war; 
at lealt fuch a part as, .in the opinion of very able 
perfons, had been at that time prudent not to ex¬ 
ceed. For I make it a queftion, Whether any wife 
prince or Rate in the continuance of a war, which 
was not purely defenfive, or immediately at his own 
door, did ever propole that his cxpenle ihould per¬ 
petually exceed what he was able to impole annual¬ 
ly upon his fubjects ? Neither if the war laft many 
years longer, do I fee how the next generation will 
be able to begin another ; which, in the courfe of 
human affairs, and according to the various inte- 
refts and ambition of princes, may be as neccffary 
for them, as it hath been for us. And if our fa¬ 
thers had left us as deeply involved, as we are like¬ 
ly to leave our children, I appeal to any man what 
fort of figure we fhouid have been able to make 
thefe twenty years paft. Beficles, neither our ene¬ 
mies nor allies are upon the fame foot with us in 
this particular. France and Holland, our nearell 
neighbours, and the fartheft engaged, will much 
fooner recover tliemfelves after a war: the firft, by 
the abfolute power of the prince, who, being mat¬ 
ter of the lives and fortunes of his fubjefts, will 
quickly find expedients to pay his debts ; and fo 
will the other, by their prudent adminilfration, the 
greatnefs of their trade, their wonderful parlimo- 
ny, the willingnefs of their people to undergo all 
kind of taxes, and their juftice in applying as well 
its collecting them. But above all, we are to con¬ 
sider, that France aud Holland fight on the conti¬ 
nent, either upon, or near their own territories, 
and the greateft part of the money circulates among 
themfelves ; whereas ours croffes the fea, either to 
glanders, Spain, or Portugal, and eveiy penny of 
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k, whether in fpecie or returns, is fo much loft to 

the nation for ever. t 

Upon thefe confiderations alone, it was the mole 
prudent courfe imaginable in the Queen, to lay hold 
of the difpoiition of die people for changing the 
parliament and miniftry at this juncture, and extipl¬ 
eating herfelf as foon as poftible out of the pupil¬ 
lage of thofe who found their accounts only in pei- 
petuating the war. Neither have we the leaft rea- 
fon to doubt, but the enfuing parliament will affift 
her Majefty with the utmoft vigour, until her ene¬ 
mies again be brought to lue for peace, and again 
offer fiich terms as will make it both honourable 
and lafting ; only with this difference, that the mi- 
niftry perhaps will not again refute them. 


Audict pugaas vitio par ait um 

Kara juventus. 


No. 14. Thurfday, November 9. 1710 . 


E quibus hi vacaas hnplcnt fermonibus a tires. 

Hi nav rat a ferant alio : menfuraque ficli 
Crefcit , et auditis aliquid nevus adjicit autor . 

Jllic credulitas , illic temerarius error , 

Vanaque Utitia ejl, confer natique timorcs, 
Seditioque reccns, dubioque autore fufurri. 

m 

I AM prevailed on, through the importunity or 
friends, to interrupt the fcheme I had begun in 
my laft paper, by an effay upon the art of political 
lying. We are told the devil is the father of lies , 
and ai'as a liar from the beginning ; io that, beyond 
contradiction, the invention is old : and, which is 
more, his ftrft eflay of it was purely political , em¬ 
ployed 
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ployed in undermining the authority of his prince, 
and feducing the third part of the fubjetts from 
their obedience ; for which he was driven down 
from heaven, where, as Milton expreffeth it, he had 
been Viceroy of a great wejlern province ; and 
forced to exercife his talent in inferior regions a- 
mong other fallen fpirits , or poor deluded men, 
whom he ftill daily tempts to his own fin, and will 
ever do fo, till he be chained in the bottomlefs pit. 

But although the devil be the father of lies, he 
feems, like other great inventors, to have loft much 
of his reputation by the continual improvements 
that have been made upon him. 

Who firft reduced lying into an art, and adapted 
it to politics , is not fo clear from hiftory ; although 
I have made fome diligent inquiries. I fhall there¬ 
fore confider it only according to the modern fyf- 
tem, as it hath been cultivated thefe twenty years 
paft in the fouthern part of our own ifland. 

The poets tell us, that after the giants were over¬ 
throw by the gods, the Earth in revenge produced 
her laft offspring, which was Fame. And the fable 
is thus interpreted; that when tumults and fe- 
ditions are quieted, rumours and falfe reports are 
plentifully fpread through a nation. So that, by 
this account, lying is the laft relief of a routed, 
earth-born, rebellious party in a ftate. But here the 
moderns have made great additions, applying this 
art to the gaining of power and preferving it, as 
well as revenging themfelves after they have loft it ; 
as the fame inftruments are made ufe of by animals 
to feed themfelves when they are hungry, and to 
bite thofe that tread upon them. 

But die fame genealogy cannot always be admit¬ 
ted for political lying ; I fhall therefore defire to re¬ 
fine upon it, by adding fome circumftances of its 
birth and parents. A political lie is fometimes born 
out of. a difcarded ftatefman’s head, and thence 
delivered to be nurfed and dandled by the rabble. 

Vol.II. P p Sometimes 
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Sometimes it is produced a monfter, and licked in* 
to lhape; at other times it comes into the world 
completely formed, and is fpoiled in the licking. It 
is often born an infant in the regular way, and re¬ 
quires time to mature it; and often it fees the light 
in its full growth, but dwindles away by degrees. 
Sometimes it is of noble birth; and fometimes the 
i'pawn of a Jlockjobber. Hire it fereams aloud at the 
opening of the womb; and there it is delivered with 
a whifper . I know a //V, that now difturos half 
the kingdom with its noife, which although too 
proud and great at prefent to own its parents, I can 
remember its whifper-hoed. To conclude the nativity 
of this monfter; when it comes into die world with¬ 
out a fling, it is ftill-born ; and whenever it lofes 
its fling, it dies. 

No wonder if an infant fo miraculous in its birth 
fhould be deftined for great adventures ; and ac¬ 
cordingly we fee it hath been the guardian fpirit of a 
prevailing party for almoft twenty years. It can con¬ 
quer kingdoms without fighting, and fometimes with 
the lofs of a battle. It gives and refumes employ¬ 
ments ; can fink a mountain to a molehill, andraife 
a molehill to a mountain ; hath prefided for many 
years at committees of elections ; can wafh a black - 
a-more white ; make a faint of an atheift, and a 
patriot of a profligate; can furnifh foreign mini- 
flers with intelligence ; and raifeor let fall the cre¬ 
dit of the nation. This goddefs flies with a huge 
looking-glafs in her hands to dazzle the croud and 
make them fee, according as file turns it, their ruin in 
their intereft, and their intereft in their ruin. In this 
glafs you will behold your beft friends clad in coats 
powdered with fleurs de lis and triple crowns ; their 
girdles hung round with chain^ and beads, and wooden 
Jhoes ; and your worft enemies adorned with the en- 
figns of liberty, property, indulgence, moderation, and 
a cornucopia in their hands. Her large wings, like 
thofc of a flying fifli, are of no ufe but when they 
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are moift ; fhe therefore clips them in mud, and 
foaring aloft fcatters it in the eyes of the multitude, 
flying with great fwiftnefs ; but at every turn is 
forced to ftoop in dirty vjays for new fupplies. 

I have been fometimes thinking, if a man had 
the art of the fecond fight for feeing ties, as they have 
in Scotland for feeing fpirts, how admirably he 
might entertain himfelf in this town, by obferving 
the different fhapes, fizes, and colours of thofe 
fwarms of lies , which buz about the heads of feme 
people, like flies about a horfe’s ears in fummer; or 
thofe legions hovering every afternoon in Exchange 
Alley, enough to darken the air; or over a club 
of difeontented grandees, and thence fet down in 
cargoes to be fcattered at elections. 

There is one effential point wherein a political 
liar ditfers from others of the faculty; that he 
ought to have but a fhprt memory, which is ne- 
ceffary according to the various occafions he meets 
with every hour of differing from himfelf, and 
fwearing to both fides of a contradiction, as he finds 
the perfons difpofed, with whom he hath to deal. 
In deferibing the virtues and vices of mankind, it 
is convenient, upon every article,, to have fome 
eminent perfons in our eye, from whom we copy 
our defeription. I have ftrictly obferved this rule; 
and my imagination this minute reprefents before 
me a certain .great man *, famous for this talent, 
to the conflant practice of which he owes his twen¬ 
ty years reputation of the moft fkilful head in Eng¬ 
land for the management of nice affairs. The fu- 
periority of his genius conflfts in nothing elfe, but 
an inexhauftible fund of political lies, which he 
plentifully diftributes every minute he fpeaks, and 
jay an unparalled generofxty forgets, and confe- 
quently contradifts, the next half hour. He nevep 
yet confidered, whether any proportion were true 


* The late Earl of Wharton. 
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or falfe, but whether it were convenient for the 
prefent minute or company to affirm or deny it; 
fo that if you think fit to refine upon him, by in¬ 
terpreting every thing he fays, as we do dreams, 
by the contrary, you are ftill to feek, and will find 
yourfelf equally deceived whether you believe or 
no. The only remedy is to fuppofe, that you have 
heard fome inarticulate founds without any mean¬ 
ing at all; and befides, that will take off the hor¬ 
ror you might be apt to conceive at the oaths 
wherewith he perpetually tags both ends of every 
proportion ; although, at the fame time, I think, he 
cannot with any juftice be taxed with perjury, when 
he invokes God and Chrift; becaufe he hath often 
fairly given public notice to the world, that he be¬ 
lieves in neither. 

Some people may think, that fuch an accom- 
pliffiment as this can be of no great ufe to the 
owner, or his party, after it hath been often prac- 
tifed and is become notorious; but they are widely 
miftaken. Few lies carry the inventor’s mark, and 
the moll proftitute enemy to truth may fpread a 
thoufand without being known for the author : 
Befides, as the vilefi: writer hath his readers, fo the 
greatefi: liar hath his believers ; and it often hap¬ 
pens, that if a lie be believed only for an hour, it 
hath done its work, and there is no farther occa- 
. fion for it. Falsehood.flies y and Truth comes limp¬ 
ing after it; fo that when men come to be unde¬ 
ceived, it is too late ; the jeft: is over, and the tale 
has had its efte<ft: Like a man, who has thought of 
a good repartee, when the difcourfe is changed, or 
the company parted ; or like a phyfician, who hath 
found out an infallible medicine, after the patient 
is dead. 

Confidering that natural difpofition in many men 
to lie , and in multitudes to believe , I have been per¬ 
plexed what to do with that maxim fo frequent in 
every body’s mouth, That truth will at lafl prevail . 

Here 
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Here hath this ifland of ours, for the greatest part 
of twenty years, lain under the influence of l'uch 
counfels and perfons, whofe principle and intereft 
it was to corrupt our manners, blind our under- 
ftanding, drain our wealth, and in time deftroy 
our conftitution both in church and Rate; and we 
at laft were brought to the very brink of ruin ; 
yet, by the means of perpetual reprefentations, 
have never been able to diftinguilli between our e- 
nemies and friends. We have feen a great part of 
the nation’s money got into the hands of thofe, 
who, by their birth, education, and merit, could 
pretend no higher than to wear out liveries ; while 
others, who, by their credit, quality, and fortune, 
were only able to give reputation and fuccels 
to the revolution, were not only laid alide 
as dangerous and ufelefs, but loaded with the fcan- 
dal of Jacobites, men of arbitrary principles, and 
penfioners to France; while truth,who is faid to lie 
in a welly feemed now to be buried there under a 
heap of ftones. But I remember, it was an ufual 
complaint among the Whigs , that the bulk of the 
landed men was not in their interefts, which fome 
of the wife ft looked on as an ill omen ; and we faw 
it was with the utmoft difficulty, that they could 
preferve a majority, w'hile the court and miniftry 
were on their flde, till they had learned thofe ad¬ 
mirable expedients for deciding elections, and in¬ 
fluencing diftant boroughs by powerful motives from 
the city. But all this was mere force and con- 
ftraint, however upheld by moft dexerous artifice 
and mangement, until the people began to appre¬ 
hend their properties , their religioriy and the mo¬ 
narchy itfelf in danger; then we faw them greedily 
laying hold on the firft occafion to interpofe. But 
of this mighty change in the difpofitions of the 
people I lhall difeourfe more at large in fome fol¬ 
lowing paper ; wherein I lhall endeavour to unde¬ 
ceive 
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peive or difcover thofe deluded or deluding perfons, 
who hope or pretend*, it is only a fhort madnefs in 
the vulgar, from which they may foon recover j 
whereas, I believe, it will appear to be very diffe¬ 
rent in its caufcs, its fymptoms, and its confe- 
quences ; and prove a great example to illuftrate 
the maxim I lately mentioned, That truth (how- 
ever, fometimes late) will at lajl prevail. 
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-- medicque ut limite curras, 

Icare, ait, moneo : ne ft demiffior ibis, 

Undo, giavet pennas ; fi celfior> ignis adurat. 

r ’ muft be avowed, that, for fome years part, 
there have been few things more wanted in Eng¬ 
land than fuch a paper, as this ought to be, and 
fuch as I will endeavour to make it, as long as it 
{hall be found of any ufe, without entering into 
the violences of either party. Confidering the ma¬ 
ny grievous mifreprefentations of perfons and 
things, it is highly requifite at this jun&ure, that 
the people throughout the kingdom fhould, if pof- 
fible, be fet right in their opinions by fome impar¬ 
tial hand; which hath never been yet attempted ; 
thofe who have hitherto undertaken it, being, up¬ 
on every account, the lead qualified of all human¬ 
kind for fuch a work. 

We live here under a limited monarchy, and 
under the dottrine and difeipline of an excellent 
church. We are unhappily divided into two par¬ 
ties, both which pretend a mighty zeal for our reli¬ 
gion and government, only they difagree about the 
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means. The evils we muft fence againft, are on 
one fide fanaticifm and infidelity in religion, and a- 
narcliy, under the name of a commonwealth, in 
government; on the other fide, Popery, flavery, 
and the pretender from France, Now, to inform 
and diredt us in our fentiments upon thefe weighty 
points, here are on one fide two firupid illiterate 
lcribblers, both of them fanatics by profefiion, I 
mean the Review and Obfervatcr\ on the other fide, 
we have an open Non-juror *, whofe character and 
perfon, as well as learning and good lenfe, difco- 
vered upon other fubjedts, do indeed deferve refpedt 
and efteem ; but his Rehear fal, and the reft of his 
political papers, are yet more pernicious than thofe 
of the former two. If the generality of the people 
know not how to talk or think , until they have read 
their lejfon in the papers of the week, what a mis¬ 
fortune is it, that their duty fhould be conveyed 
to them through fuch vehicles as thole ? For, let 
iome gentlemen think what they pleafe, I cannot 
but fufpedt, that the two worthies I firft mentioned 
have, in a degree, done mifchief among us; the 
mock authoritative manner of the one, and the in- 
fipid mirth of the other, however infupportable to 
reafonable ears, being of a level with great nttm- 
bers among the loweft part of mankind. Neither 
was the author of the Rehearjal , while he continu¬ 
ed that paper, lefs infedtious to many perfons of 
better figure, who perhaps were as well qualified, 
and much lefs prejudiced, to judge for themfelves. 

It was this reafon that moved me to take the 
matter out of thofe rough , as well as thofe dirty 
hands; to let the remote and uninftrucled part of 
the nation fee, that they have been milled on both 
fides by mad ridiculous extremes, at a wide diftance 
on each fide from the truth; while the right path 

* The Rev. Mr. Charles Lcflie, 
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is fo broad and plain as to be eafily kept, if they 
were once put into it. 

Further, I had lately entered on a refolution to 
take very little notice of other papers, unlefs it were 
fuch, where the malice and falfehood had fo great 
a mixture of wit and fpirit, as would make them 
dangerous: which, in the prefent circle of fcrib- 
blers, from twelve-pence to a halfpenny, I could 
eafily forefee would not very frequently occur. But 
here again I am forced to difpenfe with my refolu¬ 
tion, although it be only to tell my reader, what 
meafures I am like to take on fuch occafions for 
the future* I was told that the paper called The 
Obfervator was twice filled laft week with remarks 
upon a late Examiner . Thefe I read with the firft 
opportunity, and, to fpeak in the news-writers 
phrafe, they give me occafion for many /peculations. 
I obferved with fingular pleafurc the nature of 
thole things which the owners of them ufually call 
Jbifwcrs, and with what dexterity this matchlefs au¬ 
thor had fallen into the whole art and cant of them. 
To tranfcribe here and there three or four detach¬ 
ed lines of lead: weight in a difeourfe, and by a 
Jfoolilh comment miftake every fyllable of the mean¬ 
ing, is what I have known many of a fuperior clafs 
to this formidable adverfary, intitle, yin Anfver, 
This is what he hath exactly done in about thrice 
as many words as my whole difeourfe; which is fo 
mighty an advantage over me, that I fhafl by no 
means engage in fo unequal a combat; but, as far 
as I can judge of my own temper, entirely difmifs 
him for the future; heartily wilhing he had a match 
exactly of his own fize to meddle with, who fhould 
only have the odds of truth and honefty, which, 
as I take it, would be an effectual way to filence 
him for ever. Upon thisoccallon l cannot forbear 
a fhort ffory of a fanatic farmer, who lived in my 
neighbourhood, and was fo great a difputant in reli¬ 
gion, that the fervants in all the families thereabouts 
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reported, how he had confuted the bifhop and all 
his clergy. I had then a footman, who was fond of 
reading the Bible ; and I borrowed a comment for 
him, which he ftudied fo clofe, that in a month or 
two I thought him a match for the former. They 
difputed at feveral houfes with a ring of fervants 
and other people always about them; where Ned 
explained his texts fo full and clear to the capacity 
of his audience, and fhewed the inlignificancy of 
his adverfary’s cant to the meaneft underftanding, 
that he got the whole country of his fide, and the 
farmer was cured of his itch of deputation for fi¬ 
ver after. 

The worft of it is, that this fort of outrageous 
party-writers I have fpoken of above, are like a 
couple of make-bates, who inflame fmall quarrels 
by a thoufand ftories, and by keeping friends at a 
di fiance, hinder them from coming to a good un¬ 
derftanding ; as they certainly would, if they were 
fuffered to meet and debate between themfelves. 
For, let any one examine a reafonable honeft man 
of either fide upon thofe opinions in religion and 
government, which both parties daily buffet each 
other about; he fiiall hardly find one material 
point in difference between them. I would be glad 
to alk a queftion about two great men of the late 
miniftry, how they came to be Whigs ? and by 
what figure of fpeech half a dozen others, lately 
put into great employments, can be called 'Tories ? 
I doubt whoever would luit the definition to the 
perfons, muft make it directly contrary to what 
we underftood it at the time of the revolution. 

In order to remove thefe mifapprehenlions among 
us, I believe, it will be neceffary, upon occafion, 
to deteft the malice and falfehood of fome popular 
maxims, which thofe idiots fcatter from the prels 
twice a-week, and draw an hundred abfurd confe- 
quences from them. 

For example : I have heard it often objefled as 
Vol. II. Qji a 
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a great piece of infolence in the clergy and others 
to fay or hint, that the church was in danger, when 
it was voted otherwife in parliament fome years a- 
go and the Queen herfelf, in her laft fpeech, did 
openly condemn all fuch infinuations. Notwith- 
ftanding which, I did then, and do ftill, believe 
the church hath, fince that vote, been in very im¬ 
minent danger; and I think I might then have 
laid fo without the lead offence to her Majeffy, or 
either of the two houfes. The Queen’s words, as 
near as I can remember, mentioned the church be¬ 
ing in danger from her adminifiration \ and whoever 
fays or thinks that, deferves, in my opinion, to be 
hanged for a traitor : but that the church and ftate 
may be both in danger under the beffc princes that 
ever reigned, and without the leaf: guilt of theirs, 
is fuch a truth as a man mu ft be a great fir anger 
to hiftory and common fenfe to doubt. The wife If 
prince on earth may be forced by the neceility of 
his affairs, and the prefent power of an unruly 
faction, or deceived by the craft of ill-defigning 
men. One or two minifters, molt in his confi¬ 
dence, may at jirft have good intentions, but grow 
corrupted by time, by avarice, by love, by ambi¬ 
tion, and have fairer terms offered them to gratify 
their paflions or interefts from one Jet of men than 
another, until they are too far involved for a re¬ 
treat ; and fo be forced to take /even /pit its more 
wicked than themfelves. This is a very poflible cafe; 
and will not the laji Jlate of fuch men be worfe than 
the Jirft ? that is to fay, will not the public, which 
was fife at firft, grow in danger by fuch proceed¬ 
ings as thefe ? And fhall a faithful fubjedt, who 
forefees and trembles at the confequences, be call¬ 
ed dijaffeeicd, becaufe he delivers his opinion, al¬ 
though the prince declares, as he juftly may, that 
the danger is not owing to his adminiftration ? Or 
fhall the prince himfelf be blamed, when, in fuch a 
jundhire, lie puts his affairs ijito other hands with 
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the univerfal applaufe of his people ? As to the vote 
againft thofe who ihould affirm the church was in 
danger, I think it likewife referred to danger from 
or under the Queen’s adminiftration, (for I neither 
have it by me, nor can fuddenly have recourfe to 
it); but if it were otherwife, I know not how it 
can refer to any dangers, but what were paft, or 
at that time prefent; or how it could affefl the fu¬ 
ture, unlefs the fenators were all infpired, or at 
leaft that majority which voted it. Neither do I 
fee it is any crime, farther than ill manners, to dif¬ 
fer in opinion from a majority of either or both 
houfes; and fuch ill manners, I muft confefs, I 
have been often guilty of for fome years paft, al¬ 
though I hope I never (hall again. 

Another topic of great ufe to thefe weekly in¬ 
flamers is the young pretender in France, to whom 
their whole party is in a high meafure indebted for 
all their greatnefs; and whenever it lies in their 
power, they may perhaps return their acknow¬ 
ledgements, as, out of their zeal for frequent re? 
volutions, they were ready to do to his fuppofed fa¬ 
ther ; which is a piece of fecret hi/lory, that I hope 
will one day fee the light; and l am fure it fhall, 
if ever 1 am mailer of it, without regarding vohofe 
ears may tingle. But at prefent the word pretender 
is a term of art in their profeffion. A fecretary of 
ftate cannot defire leave torefign, but the pretender 
is at bottom; the Qvieen cannot diifolve a parlia¬ 
ment but it is a plot to dethrone herfelf and bring 
in the pretender; half a fcore ftockjobbers are play¬ 
ing the knave in Exchange-alley, and there goes 
the pretender with a fpnge. One would be apt 
to think, they bawl out the pretender fo often to 
take off the terror; or tell fo many lies about him 
to ilacken our caution ; that when he is really 7 co¬ 
ming, by their connivance , we may not believe them ; 
as the boy ferved the fhepherds about the coming of 
■the wolf: or perhaps they fcare us with the pre- 
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tender, becaufe they think we may be like Tome 
difeafes, that come with a fright. Do they not be¬ 
lieve that the Queen’s prefent miniftry love herMa- 
jefty, at leaft as well as fame others loved the church? 
And why is it not as great a mark of dtjaffeflion 
now, to fay the Queen is in danger, as it was fome 
months ago to affirm the fame of the church ? Sup- 
pofe it be a falfe opinion, that the Queen’s right is 
hereditary and indefeafiblc ; yet how is it poffible, 
that thofe who hold and believe fuch a doftrine, 
can be in the pretenders intereft ? His title is weak¬ 
ened by every argument that ftrengthens hers : it 
is as plain as the words of an aft of parliament can 
make it, that her prefent Majelfy is heir to the fur- 
vivor of the late King and Queen her lifter : is not 
that an hereditary right ? What need we explain it 
any further ? I have known an article of faith ex¬ 
pounded in much loofer and more general terms, 
and that by an author whole opinions are very 
much followed by a certain party *. Suppofe we 
go further, and examine the word indefeafible , witty 
which fome writers of late have made themfelves 
fo merry : I confefs, it is hard to conceive how 
any law which the fupreme power makes, may not 
by the fame power be repealed ; fo that I fhall not 
determine, whether the Queen’s right be indefeafi¬ 
ble, or no. But diis I will maintain, that whoever 
affirms it fo, is not guilty of a crime; for in that 
fettlement of the crown after the refolution, where 
her prefent Majefty is in remainder, there are (as 
near as I can remember) thefe remarkable words, 
to which we bind our fives and our pojlerity for ever. 
Lawyers may explain this, or call them words of 
form as they pleafe; and reafoners may argue, that 
fuch an obligation is againft tire very nature of go¬ 
vernment ; but a plain reader, who takes the words 
in their natural meaning, may be excufed in think- 



* Dr. Burnet, Biihop of Sarum. 
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ing a right fo confirmed is indefeafible ;• and if there 
be an abfurdity in fuch an opinion, he is not to an- 
fwer for it. 

P.S. When this paper was going to the prefs, 
the printer brought me two more Objervators , 
wholly taken up in my Examiner upon lying, 
which I was at the pains to read ; and they 
are juft fuch an anfwer as the two others I 
have mentioned. This is all I have to fay on 
that matter. 



No 16. Thurfday, November 23. 1710. 

Qui funt boni cives ? qni belli , qui domi de patria bene 
merenteSy nifi qui patria benejicia meminerunt ? 


T Will employ this prefent paper upon a fubjeft, 

which of late hath very much affected me, 
which I have confidered with a good deal of appli¬ 
cation, and made feveral inquiries about among 
thofe perfons, who, I thought, were beft able to 
inform me; and if I deliver my fentiments with 
fome freedom, I hope it will be forgiven, while I 
accompany it with that tendernefs which fo nice a 
point requires. 

I faid, in a former paper, [No. 13.“], that one 
fpecious objection to the late removals at court was 
the fear of giving uneafinefs to a general who hath 
been long fuccefsful abroad ; and accordingly the 
common clamour of tongues and pens for fome 
months paft hath run againft the bafenefs, the in- 
conftancy, and ingratitude of the whole kingdom 
to the Duke of Marlborough, ia return, of the 

mod 
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mod eminent fervices that ever were performed by 
a fubjeCt to his country, not to be equalled in hi- 
ftory: and then, to be fure, fome bitter broke of 
detraction againft Alexander and Ctefar, who ne¬ 
ver did us the leaft injury. Belides, the people, 
who read Plutarch, come upon us with parallels 
drawn from the Greeks and Romans, who un¬ 
gratefully dealt with I know not how many of their 
moft deferving generals : while the pi*ofounder po¬ 
liticians have feen pamphlets, where Tacicu6 and 
Machiavel have been quoted to fhew the danger of 
too refplendent a merit. If a ftranger fhould hear 
thefe furious outcries of ingi'atitude againft our ge¬ 
neral, without knowing the particulars, he would 
be apt to inquire, where was his tomb, or whether 
he were allowed Chriftian burial ? not doubting 
but we had put him to fome ignominious death. 
Or, hath he been tried for his life, and very nar¬ 
rowly efcaped ; hath he been accufed of high crimes 
and mifdemeanors ; hath the prince fejzed on his 
eftate, and left him to ftarve ; hath he been hoot¬ 
ed at, as he pafled the fti’eets, by an ungrateful 
rabble ; have neither honours, offices, nor grants 
been conferred on him or his family; have not he 
and they been barbaroufly ftript of them all; have 
not he and his forces been ill paid abroad; and 
doth not the prince, by a fcanty limited commif- 
fion, hinder him from purfuing his own methods 
in the conduct of the war; hath he no power at 
all of difpofing of commiffions as he pleafeth; is 
he not feverely ufed by the miniftry or parliament, 
who yearly call him to a ftriCt account; hath the 
fenate ever thanked him for good fuccefs, and have 
they not always publicly cenfured him for the leaft 

inifcarriage ?-Will the accufers of the nation 

join iffixe upon any of thefe particulars, or tell 
us in what point our damnable lin of ingratitude 

lies ?-Why, it is plain and clear; for while he 

is commanding abroad, the Queen diflolves her 

parliament 
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parliament, and changes her miniftry at home ; in 
which universal calamity no Ids than two perfons al¬ 
lied by marriage to the general have loft their pla¬ 
ces. "Whence came this wonderful lympathy be¬ 
tween the civil and military powers ? Will the troops 
in Flanders refufe to fight, unlefs they can have 
their own Lord Keeper, their own Lord Prefident 
of the council, their own Chief Governor of Ire¬ 
land, and their own parliament ? In a kingdom 
where the people are free, how came they to^be fo 
fond of having their counfels under the influence 
of their army, or tliofe that lead it ? who, in all 
well-inftituted ftates, had no commerce with the 
civil power, farther than to receive their orders, 
and obey them without referve. 

When a general is not fo popular, either in his 
army or at home, as one might expert from a long 
courfe of fuccels, it may perhaps be afcribed to 
his uiifdom, or perhaps to his complexion. The 
poflefiion of fome one quality, or a defect in fame 
other , will extremely damp the people’s favour, as 
well as the love of the foldiers. Befides, this is 
not an age to produce favourites of the people, 
while we live under a Queen, who ingrofieth all 
oui love and all our veneration; and where the 
only way for a great general or minifter to acquire 
any degree of fubordinate afleftion from the public, 
muft be by all marks of the moft entire fubttiiff.on 
and. refpedl to her flacred perfon and commands ; 
otherwife no pretence of great fervices, either in 
the field or the cabinet, will be able to fcreen them 
from univerfal hatred. 

But the late miniftry was clofely joined to the ge¬ 
neral by friendfhip, intereft, alliance, inclination, 
and opinion ; which cannot be affirmed of the pre¬ 
lent : and the ingratitude of the nation lieth in the 
people’s joining as one man to wifli that luch a mini¬ 
ftry lhould be changed. Is it not at the fame time 
notorious to the whole kingdom, that nothing but 

a 
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a tender regard to the general was able to preferve 
that miniftry fo long, until neither God nor man 
couldfuffer their continuance? Yet, in the higheit 
ferment of things, we heard few or no reflexions 
upon this great commander ; but all feemed un 
nnnous in wifhing, he might ftili be at the head of 
the confederate forces-; only at the fame time, m 
cafe he were refolved to refign, they chofe rather 
to turn their thoughts fomewhere elfe than throw 
up all in defpair. And this I cannot but add, m 
defence of the people with regard to the perfon we 
are fpeaking of, that in the high ftation he hath 
been for many years paft, his real defefts (asno-' 
thing human is without them) have m a detracting 
age been very fparingly mentioned either in libels 
nr rnnverfatiom and all his fucceJTes very freely and 


univerfally applauded. . . A 

There is an aXive and a paflive ingratitude. Ap- 
plying both to this occafion, we may fay, the tirit 
is when a prince or people returns good fervices 
with cruelty or ill ufage; the other is, when good 
fervices are not at all, Or very meanly rewarded. 
We have already fpoken of the former; let us 
therefore, in the fecond place, examine, how the 
fervices of our general have been rewarded ; and 
whether upon that article either prince or people 
have been guilty of ingratitude ? 

Thofe are the moil valuable rewards which are 
given to us from the certain knowledge of the do¬ 
nor, that they Jit our temper bejt: I fhall therefore 
fay nothing of the title of Duke, or the Garter„■ 
which the Queen bellowed upon the general in the 
beginning of her reign; but I fhall come to more 
fubjlanml inftances, and mention nothing, which 
hath not been given in the face of the world. I he 
lands of Woodftock may, I believe, be reckoned 
worth 40,000 1 .; on the building of Blenheim caf- 
tle, 200,000 1. have been already expended, al¬ 
though 
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though it be not yet near finillied; the grant of 
5000 1. per annum on the port-office is richly worth 
100,000 1 .; his principality in Germany may be 
Computed at 30,000 1 .; pictures, jewels, and other 
gifts from foreign princes, 60,000 1.; the grant at 
the Pall-mall, the rangerfhip, &c. for want of 
more certain knowledge may be called 10,000 1. ; 
his own and his Dutchefs’s employments at five 
years value, reckoning only the known and avow¬ 
ed fdaries, are very low rated at 100,000 1 . Here 
is a good deal above half a million of money ; and, 

I dare fav, thofe who are loudeft with the clamour 
of ingratitude, will readily own, that all this is but 
a trirte, in comparifon of what is untold. 

The reafori of my ftating this account is only to 
convince the world, that we are not quite fo un¬ 
grateful either as the Greeks or the Romans; and 
in order to adjuft this matter with all fairnefs, I 
fliall confine myfelf to the latter; who were much, 
the more generous of the two. A victorious ge¬ 
neral of Rome, in the height of that empire, ha¬ 
ving entirely fub lued his enem es, was rewarded with 
the larger triumph, and perhaps a ftatue in the Fo¬ 
rum, a bull for a facrilice, an embroidered gar¬ 
ment to appear in, a crown of laurel, a monumen¬ 
tal trophy with inferiptions, fometimes five hun¬ 
dred or a thoufand copper-coins were ftruck on 
occafion of the victory, which, doing honour to 
the general, w r e will place to his account; and laft- 
ly, fometimes, although not very frequently, a 
triumphal arch. Thefe are all the rewards that I 
can call to mind, which a victorious general receiv¬ 
ed after his return from the moft glorious expe¬ 
dition ; having conquered fome great kingdom, 
brought the king himfelf, his family, and nobles, 
to adorn the triumph in chains; and made the 
kingdom either a Roman province, or at beft a 
poor depending ftate in humble alliance to that em- 
Vol II. R r pire* 
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pire Now, of all thefc rewards I find but two, 
which were of real profit to the general, the lau¬ 
rel crown , made and lent him at the charge of the 
public, and the embroidered garment ; but I cannot 
find, whether this lafb was paid for by the fenate 
or the general; however, we will take the more fa¬ 
vourable opinion; and in all the reft admit the 
whole expence, as if it were ready money in the 
general’s pocket. Now, according to thcfe com¬ 
putations on both fides, we will draw up two fair 
accounts; the one of Roman gratitude, and the o- 
ther of Britilli ingratitude, and fet them together 
in balance.- 


/ 



A bill 
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A bill of Roman gratitude . 


Jmpritn. 

For frank-incenfe and earthen 

L. 

S. 

d. 

pots to burn it in 

4 

10 

0 

A bull for facrificc 

8 

0 

I 

An embroidered garment 

5 ° 

0 

0 

A crown of laurel 

0 

0 

z 

A ftatue 

100 

0 

0 

A trophy 

A thoufand copper medals, va¬ 

80 

0 

0 

lue halfpence a piece 

2 

I 

8 

A triumphal arch 

A triumphal car, valued as a 

5 °° 

0 

0 

modern coach 

100 

0 

0 

tpaiual charges at the triumph 

I 5 ° 

0 

0 


m 

II 

10 


A bill of BritiJJj ingratitude , 


Imprint. 

L. 

Woodftock 

40,000 

Blenheim 

200,000 

Poft-oftice grant 

100,000 

Mildenheim 

30,000 

Pictures, jewels, &c. 

60,000 

Pall Mall grant, &c. 

10,000 

Employments, 

100,000 


540,000 


R r 2 This 
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This is an account of the vifible profits on both 
fides; and if the Roman general had any private 
perquifites, they may be eafily difcounted, and by 
more probable computations ; and differ yet more 
upon the balance, if Ave confider, that all the gold 
and filver for fafeguards and contributions , alio all 
valuable prizes taken in the war, were openly exr 
pofed in the triumph, and then lodged in the capi- 
tol for the public feivice. 

So that, upon the Avhole, we are not yet quite fo 
bad at vjorfl, as the Romans were at bcjl. And I 
doubt, thofe who raife this hideous cry of ingra-? 
titude, maybe mightily miftaken in the confequence 
they propofe from fuch complaints. I remember 
a faying of Seneca, Multos ingratos invenimus, plu- 
res facimus ; We find many ungrateful perfons in 
the Avorld, but Ave make more, by fetting too high 
a rate upon our pretenfions, and undervaluing the 
reAvards we receive. When unreafonable bills are 
brought in, they ought to be taxed, or cut off in 
the middle. Where there have been long accounts 
betAveen tAvo perfqns, I have knoAvn one of them 
perpetually making large demands, and prefiing for 
payments; Avho, Avhen the accounts were call up 
on both iides, Avas found to be debtor for fome 
hundred. I am thinking, if a proclamation were 
iffued out for every man to fend in his bill of merit j, 
and the loAveft price he fet them at, Avhat a pretty 
fum it would amount to, and hoAv many fuch 
iflands as this mull be fold to pay them. I form 
my judgement from the pradlice of thofe Avho fome- 
times happen to pay themfelves, and, I dare affirm, 
would not be fo unjuft as to take a farthing more, 
than they think is due to their deferts. I will in- 
ftance only in one article: A lady * of my ac¬ 
quaintance appropriated tAventy-fix pounds a-year 
out of her allowance for certain ufes, which her 

9 Suppofcd to be her late Majefty, Q^Anne, 

woman 
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woman received f, and was to pay to the lady or 
her order, as it was called for. But after eight 
years it appeared upon the ftridteft calculation, that 
the woman had paid but four pounds a year, and 
funk two and twenty for her own pocket. It is 
but fuppofing, inftead of twenty-fix pounds, twen¬ 
ty-fix thoufand ; and by that you may judge, what 
the pretenfions of modern merit are, where it hap¬ 
pens to be its own paymafter. 


No 17. Thurfday, November 30. 1710. 


£hias res luxuries in jlagitiis , avaritia in rapinis , fu • 
perbia in contumeliis efficere potuijfet; eas omnes 
fefe y hoc uno pratore per triennium y pertulijfe aie - 
bant. 


TTTHen I firfl undertook this paper, I was refol- 
* ’ ved to concern myfelf only with things , and 
pot with perfons. Whether I have kept or broken 


•f The matter was this. At the Queen’s acceffron to the govern¬ 
ment. fheuled to lament to me, that the crown being impoveri/hed 
by former grants, /he wanted the power her predecellors had enjoy¬ 
ed to reward faithful feivants ; and /he dclired me to take out of the 
privy pu fe 2cco 1. a year, in order to purchafe for my advantage. 
As her Majeftv was fo good to provide foi my children, and as the 
offices I enjoyed by her favour brought me ir. more than I wanted, 
I conftantly declined it, till the time /he was pleafed to difmifs me 
from her fe’vice, Then indeed, I fent the queen one of her own 
letters, in which /he had prefted me to rake the 2000 1. a year j and 
I wrote at the fame time to a/k her Majefty, whether /he would al¬ 
low me to chaige in the privy-pur.e accounts, which I was to fend 
her, that yearly fum from the time of the offer, amounting to iS,ooo 1 . 
Her Majefty was pleafed to anlwer, I might charge it. This there¬ 
fore I did. Account of the conduct of the dowager Du chefs of Mar lb 0 - 
tough, p. 294, 295. 


this 
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this refolution, I cannot recollect; and I will not 
be at the pains to examine, but leave the matter to 
thofe little antagonifts, who may want a topic for 
criticifin. Thus much I have difcovered, that it 
is in writing as in building ; where, after all our 
fchemes and calculations, we are mightily deceived 
in our accounts, and often forced to make ufe of 
any materials we can find, that the work may be 
kept a-going. Befides, to fpeak my opinion, the 
things I have occalion to mention are fo clofely 
linked to perfons , that nothing but time (the father 
of oblivion) can feparate them. Let me put a pa¬ 
rallel cafe : fuppofe I fhould complain, that laft 
week my coach was within an inch of overturning 
in a fmooth even way, and drawn by very gentle 
horfes ; to be fure all my friends would immediate¬ 
ly lay the fault upon John, becaufe he knew he 
then prefid d in my coach-box. Again, fuppofe I 
fhould difcover feme uneafinefs to find myielf, I 
knew not how over head and ears in debt, altho* 
I were fure my tenants paid their rents very well, 
and that I never fpent half my income; they would 
certainly' advife me to turn off Mr. Oldfox * my 
receiver, and take another. If, as a juftice of 
peace, I Ihould tell a friend, that my warrants and 
mittimafes were never drawn up as I would have 
them ; that I had the misfortune to fend an honeft 
man to gaol and difmifs a knave; he would bid me 
no longer truft Charles and Harry f, my two 
clerks, whom he knew to be ignorant, wilful, af- 
fuming, and ill-inclined fellows If I fhould add, 
that my tenants made me very uneafv with their 
fquabbles and broils among themfelves; he would 
counfel me to cafhier Will Bigamy %» the fenefchal 

* Lord Godolphin. 

f Eirl of Sunderland, and Henry Bovle, Efqj were at thi$ time 
Secretaries of ftate. 

J Lord Chancellor Cowper, 
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of my manor. And laftly, if my neighbour and I 
happened to have a mifunderftanding about the de¬ 
livery of a meffage, what could I do lefs than ftrip 
and diicard the blundering or malicious rafcal who 
carried it ? 

It is the fame thing in die conduct of public af¬ 
fairs, where they have been managed with ralhnefs 
or wilfulnefs, corruption, ignorance, or injuftice. 
Barely to relate the fa<fts, at leaf: while they are 
frefh in memory, will as much reflect upon the 
;perfons concerned, as if we had told their names at 
lengdi. 

I have dierefore fince thought of another expe¬ 
dient, frequently practifed with great fafety and 
fucceis by fatirical writers ; which is that of look¬ 
ing into liiftory for fome character bearing a refem- 
blance to the perfon we would defcribe : and with 
the abfolute power of altering, adding, or fuppref- 
ing what circumftances we pleafe, I conceive we 
muft have very bad luck, or very little fkill, to fail. 
However, fome days ago in a cofieehoufe looking 
into one of the politic weekly papers, I found the 
writer had fallen into this fcheme; and I happened 
to light on that part, where he was defcribing a 
perfon, who from fmall beginnings grew (as I re¬ 
member) to be conftable of France, and had a very 
haughty imperious wife. I took the author for a 
friend to our fa Elion (for fo, with great propriety 
of fpeech, they call the Queen and miniftry, almoft 
the whole clergy, and nine parts in ten of the 
kingdom); and I faid to a gentleman near me, 
that although I knew well enough what perfons the 
author meant, yet there were feveral particulars in 
the hujband's character, which I could not recon¬ 
cile ; for that of the Lady, it was juft and adequate 
enough. But it feems I miftook the whole mat¬ 
ter, and applied all I had read to a couple of per¬ 
fons, who were not at that time in the writer’s 
thoughts. 

Now, 
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Now, to avoid fuch a misfortune as this, I have 
been for fome time confulting Livy and Tacitus to 
find out the character of a princtps fenatus, a pra- 
tor wbanus, Xquaftor ararius, a Ctzfari ab epijiolis, 
and a proconful : But among the worft of them I 
cannot difcover one, from whom to draw a paral¬ 
lel without doing injury to a Roman memory : So 
that I am compelled to have recourfe to 'Bully. 
But this Author, relating fa#s only as an orator, 

I thought it would be beft to obferve his method, 
and make an extra# from fuch harangues of his a- 
gainft Verres, only ftill preferving the form of an 
oration. I remember a younger brother of mine, 
who deceafed about two months ago, prefented the 
world with a fpeech of Alcibiades againft an Athe¬ 
nian brewer. Now, I am told for certain, that in 
thofe days there was no ale in Athens ; therefore 
that fpeech, or at leaft a great part of it, mult 
needs be fpurious. The difference between my bro¬ 
ther and me is this ; he makes Alcibiades fay a 
great deal more than he really did, and I make 
Cicero fay a great deal lefs. This Veri'es * had 
been the Roman governor of Sicily for three years ; 
and, on his return from his government, the Sici¬ 
lians intreated Cicero to impeach him in thefenate? 
which he accordingly did in feveral orations, from 
whence I have faithfully tranflated and abftracted 
that which follows. 

te My Loros, 

“ A pernicious opinion hath for fome time pre- 
c ‘ vailed, not only at Rome, but among our neigh- 
“ bouring nations, that a man who hath money 
c ‘ enough, although he be ever fo guilty, cannot 
“ be condemned in this place. But, however in- 
“ duftrioufly this opinion be fpread to caft an o- 
“ dium on the fenate, we have brought before 




* Earl of Wharton Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


vour 
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u your Lordlhips Caius Verres, a peiTon for his 
“ life and actions already condemned by all men : 
“ But, as he hopes, and gives out by the influence 
“ of his wealth to be here abfolvcd ; in condemn- 
“ ing this man you have an opportunity of bely- 
“ ing that general fcandal, of redeeming the credit 
“ lojl by former judgment j, and recovering the love 
“ of the Roman people, as well as of our neigli- 
“ hours. I have brought here a man before you, 
“ my Lords, who is a robber of the public treaiure, 
“ an overturner of law and juftice, and the dif- 
“ grace as well as deftruttion of the Sicilian pro- 
“ vince ; of whom, if you fhall determine with 
“ equity and due feverity, your authority will re- 
“ main entire, and upon fuch an eftablnhment as 
“ it ought to be : But if his great riches will be 
“ able to force their way through that religious re- 
“ verence and truth, which become fo awful an 
“ aflembly ; I {hall however obtain thus much, 
4 ‘ that the defe£l will be laid where it ought; and 
“ that it fhall not be objected, that the criminal 
te was not produced, or that there wanted an 
“ orator to accufe him. This man, my Lords, 
<( hath publicly faid, that thofe ought not to be a- 
“ fraid of accufations, who have only robbed e- 
“ nough for their own fupport and maintenance ; 
“ but that he hath plundered fufficient to bribe 
<c numbers ; and that nothing is fo high or fo 
“ holy, which money cannot corrupt. Take that 
** fupport from hit^ and he can have no other 
i( left : for what eloquence will be able to defend 
“ a man, whofe life hath been tainted with fo 
“ many fcandalous vices, and who hath been fo 
“ long condemned by the univerfal opinipn of the 
“ world ? To pafs over the foul Rains and Ignc- 
“ miny of his youth, his corrupt management in 
“ all employments he hath borne, his treachery 
“ and irreligion, his injuftice and oppreflion ; he 
“ hath left of late fuch monuments of his vil- 
Vol.II. SC “ lanics 
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il lanies in Sicily, made fuch havock and confufion 
tc there, during his government, that the province 
« cannot by any means be reftored to its former 
“ Rate, and hardly recover itfelf at all under many 
“ years, and by a long fucceflion of good gover- 
“ nors. While this man governed in that illand, 
<( the Sicilians had neither the benefit of our laws 
“ nor their own, nor even of common right. In 
•“ Sicily no man now poflelles more, than what the 
“ governor’s luft and avarice have overlooked, or 
“ what he was forced to neglect out of mere 
“ wearinefs and fatiety of Opprefiion. Every 
(( thing, where he prelided, was determined 
by his arbitray will ; and the beft lubjefts he 
“ treated as enemies. To recount his abominable 
<£ debaucheries would offend any modefl ear, fince 
<c fo many could not preferve their daughters and 
cc wives from his luft. I believe there is no man, 
“ who ever heard his name, that cannot relate his 
“ enormities. We bring before you in judgment, 
ct my Lords, a public robber, an adulterer, a 
“ defiler of altars an enemy of religion 
“ and of all that is facred. In Sicily he fold all 
“ employments of judicature, magiftracy, andtruft, 
ec places in the council, and the priejihood itfelf, to 
te the higheft bidder ; and hath plundered that 
illand of forty millions of fefterces. And here 
I cannot but obferve to your Lordlhips, in what 
“ manner Verres palled-the day: the morning was 
“ fpent in taking bribes and felling employments ; 
e( the reft of it in drunkennefs and luft. His dif- 
“ courfe at table was fcandaloufly unbecoming the 
c< dignity of his ftation ; noife, brutality, and ob- 
feenenefs. One particular I cannot omit; that, 
in the high character of governor of Sicily, up- 

* The ftorv of the Lord Wharton is true, who, with fome ou¬ 
tlier wretches, went into a pulpit, and defiled it in the moll filthy 
manner* 

“ on 
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on a folemn day, a day fet apart for public 
{< prayer for the fafety of the commonwealth, he 

llcle at evening in a chair to a married woman 
“ of infamous character, againft: all decency and 
“ prudence, as well as againft all laws both human 
<( and divine. Didft thou think, O Verres ! the 
<£ government of Sicily was given thee with fo large 
£< a commillion, only, by the power of that, to 
“ break all the bars of law, modefty, and duty ; 
“ to fuppofe all mens fortunes thine, and leave no 
“ houl'e free from thy rapine and lull ?” 

This extract, to deal ingenuoully, hath coll me 
more pains, than I think it is worth ; having only 
ferved to convince me, that modorn corruptions 
are not to be paralleled by antient examples, with¬ 
out having recourfe to poetry or fable. For in- 
ftance I never read in ftory of a law enabled to take 
away the force of all laws whatfoever; by which a 
man may fafely commit, upon the laft of June, 
what he would infallibly be hanged for if he com¬ 
mitted on the firft of July ; by which the greateft 
criminals may efcape, provided they continue long 
enough in power to antiquate their crimes, and by 
{lifting them a while can deceive the legiflature into 
an amnefty , of which the enacters do not at that 
time forefee the confequence. A cautious mer¬ 
chant will be apt to fulpecl, when he finds a man 
who has the repute of a cunning dealer, and with 
whom he hath old accounts, urging for a general 
releafe. When I reflect on this proceeding, I aiii 
not furprifed that thofe rvho .contrived a parlia¬ 
mentary fponge for their crimes , are now afraid of 
a new revolution fponge for their money ; and if it 
were poflible to contrive a fponge that could only 
affect thole who had need of the other, perhaps it 
would not be ill employed. 
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No 1 8. Thuifday, December 9. 1710. 

Ehiippe obi fas verfum atque nefas ; /of lella per 
orhem ; Tam multa fclerum facies -—— 

I AM often violently tempted to let the world. 

freely know, who the author of this paper is ; 
to tell them my name and titles at length ; which 
would prevent abundance of inconfiftent criticifms 
I daily hear upon it. Thofe who are enemies to 
the notions and opinions I would advance, are 
fometimes apt to quarrel with the Examiner as de¬ 
fective in point of wit, and fometimes of truth. At 
other times they are fo generous and candid as to 
allow, it is written by a club, and that very great 
hands have fingers in it. As for thofe who only 
appear its adverfaries in print, they give me but 
very little pain. The paper 1 hold, lies at my mercy, 
and I can govern it as I pleafe ; therefore, when I 
begin to End the wit too bright, the learning too 
deep, and the fatire too keen for me to deal with, 
(a very frequent cafe, no doubt, where a man is 
conftantly attacked by fuch fhrewd adverfaries), I 
peaceably fold it up, or fling it alkie, and l’ead no 
more, it would be happy for me to have the fame 
power over people’s tongues, and not be forced to 
hear my own work railed at, and commended, 
fifty times a day ; affeCting all the while a counte¬ 
nance wholly unconcerned, and joining out of po¬ 
licy or good manners with the judgment of both 
parties; this, I confefs, is too great a hardlhip for 
fo balhful and unexperienced a writer. 

But, alas, I lie under another difeouragement of 
much more weight. I was very unfortunate in the 

choice 
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choice of my party, when I fet up to be a writer. 
Where is the merit, or what opportunity to disco¬ 
ver our wit, our courage, or our learning, in 
drawing our pens for the defence of a caufe, which 
the Queen and bothhoufes of parliament, and nine 
parts in ten of the kingdom, have fo unanimously 
embraced? I am cruelly afraid, we politic authors 
mult begin to leffen our expenS'es, and be for the 
future at the mercy of our printers. All hopes 
are now gone of writing ourl’elves into places or 
penfions. A certain itarvling author, who worked 
under the late administration, told me with a heavy 
heart above a month ago, that he, and fome others 
of his brethren, had Secretly offered their Service 
dog-cheap, to the prelent ministry, but were all 
refufed : and are now maintained by contribution, 
like Jacobites or fanatics . I have been of late em¬ 
ployed out of perfect commiferation, in doing 
them good offices : For, whereas fome were o;: 
opinion, that thole hungry zealots Should not be 
Suffered any longer in their malapert way to Snarl 
at the prefent courfe of public proceedings ; and 
whereas others propofed, that they Should be li¬ 
mited to a certain number, and permitted to v’rite 
for their majicrs , in the fame manner as counfel 
are affigned for other criminal, that is, to Say all 
they can in defence of their client, but not reflect 
upon the court : I humbly gave my advice, that 
they Should be Suffered to write on, as they uSed to 
do ; which I did purely out of regard to their per- 
fons ; for I hoped it would keep them out of 
harm’s way, and prevent them from falling into 
evil courfcs; which, although of little confequence, 
to the public, would certainly be fatal to them - 
(elves. If I have room at the bottom of this paper, 
I will tranferibe a petition to the prefent ministry. 
Sent me by one of thefe authors in behalf of him- 
felf and fourfeore of his brethren. 

Fox 
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For my own part, notwithstanding the little en¬ 
couragement to be hoped for at this time from the 
men in power, I Shall continue my paper, till ei¬ 
ther the world of myfelf grow weary of it; the lat¬ 
ter is eafily determined ; and for the former, I 
Shall not leave it to the partiality of either party, 
but to the infallible judgment of my printer. One 
principal end I designed, by it, was to undeceive 
thofe well-meaning people, who have been drawn 
unawares into a wrong fenfe of things, either by 
the common prejudices of education in company, 
the great perfonal qualities of foine party-leaders, 
or the foul mifreprefentations that were constantly 
made of all who durft differ from them in the 
fmalleft article. I have known fuch men Struck 
with the thoughts of fome late changes, which, as 
they pretend to think, were made without any rea- 
fon vilible to the world. In anfwer to this, it is 
not Sufficient to alledge, what no bobody doubts^ 
that a good and wife prince may be allowed to 
change his ministers without giving a reafon to his 
Subjects; becaufe it is probable, that he will not 
make fuch a change without very important rea- 
fons ; and a good Subject ought to fuppofe, that 
in fuch a cafe there are fuch reafons, although he 
be not apprifed of them ; otherwife he muft in¬ 
wardly tax his prince of capricioufnefs, inconstan¬ 
cy, or ill deSign. Such reafons indeed may not 
be obvious to perfons prejudiced, or at a great di¬ 
stance, or Short thinkers; and therefore, if they 
be no fecrets of State, nor any ill confequences to 
be apprehended from their publication, it is no 
uncommendable work in any private hand to lay 
them open for the Satisfaction of all men. And, 
if what I have already Said, or Shall hereafter fay, 
of this kind, be thought to refleft upon perfons, 
although none have been named, I know not how 
it can poffibly be avoided. The Queen in her 
fpeech mentions ivith great concern , that “ the 

“ navy 
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“ navy and other offices are burthened with heavy 
“ debts ; and defires, that the like may be pre- 
<c vented for the time to come.” And, if it be 
now poffible to prevent the continuance of an evil, 
that hath been fo long growing upon us, and is 
arrived to fuch a height ; furely thofe corruptions 
and mifmanagements muff have been great, which 
firft introduced them, before our taxes were eaten 
up by annuities. 

If I were able to rip up and difcover, in all their 
colours, only about eight or nine thoufand of the 
moft fcandalous abufes that have been committed 
in all parts of public management for twenty years 
part by a certain fet of men and their inftruments, 
I ihould reckon it fome fervice to my country and 
pofferity. But to lay the truth, I Ihould be glad 
the authors names were conveyed to future times 
along with their actions. For although the pre- 
fent age may underltand well enough the little 
hints we give, the parallels we draw, and the 
characters we defcribe ; yet all this will be 
loft to the next. However, if thefe papers, re¬ 
duced into a more durable form, Ihould happen to 
live till our grandchildren be men, I hope they 
may have curiofity enough to confult annals and 
compare dates, in order to find out, what names 
were then intrufted with the conduct of affairs, in 
the confequences whereof themfelves will fo deeply 
ihare ; like a heavy debt in a private family, which 
often lies an incumberance upon an eftate for three 
generations. / 

But leaving the care of informing pofterity to 
better pens, I fhall, with due regard to truth, dis¬ 
cretion, and the fafety of my perfon from the men 
of the nciy-fangled moderation , continue to take all 
proper opportunities of letting the milled part of 
the people Ice, how grofsly they have been abufcd, 
and in what particulars. I Iliall alfo endeavour to 
convince them, that the prefent courfe we are in is 
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the moft probable means, with the blcffing of God, 
to extricate ourfelves ont of all our difficulties. 

Among thofe who are pleaied to write or talk a- 
gainft this paper, I have obferved a ftrange man¬ 
ner of reafoning, which I fhould be glad to hear 
them explain themfelves upon. They make no ce¬ 
remony of exclaiming upon all occafions againft a 
change of miniftry in fo critical and dangerous a 
conjuncture. What ffiall we, who heartily approve 
and join in thofe proceedings, lay in defence of 
them ? We own the juncture of affairs to be as they 
deferibe; we are puilied for an anfwer ; and are 
forced at laft freely to confefs, that the corruption 
and abufes in every branch of the adminiftration, 
were fo numerous and intolerable, that all things 
muff have ended in ruin without fome lpeedy refor¬ 
mation. This I have already afferted in a former 
paper ; and the replies I have read, or heard, have 
been in plain terms to affirm the direct contrary; 
and not only to defend and celebrate the late per- 
fons and proceedings, but to threaten me with law 
and vengeance for cafting reflections on fo many 
great and honourable men, whofe “ birth, virtue, 
f‘ and abilities, whofe morals and religion, whofe 
“ love of their country, and its conftitution in 
“ church and ftate,” were fo universally allowed ; 
and all this fet off with odious comparifons, reflect¬ 
ing on the prefent choice : is not this in plain and 
direCt terms to tell all the world, that the Queen 
hath, in a molt: dangerous crilis, turned out a whole 
fet of the belt miniffcers that ever ferved a prince, 
without any manner of reafon, but her royal plea- 
fure, and brought in others of a character direCtly 
contrary ? And how fo vile an opinion as this can 
conlift with the leaft pretepce to loyalty or good 
manners, let the world determine. 

I confefs myfelf fo little a refiner in politics, as 
not to be able to difeover what other motive, be- 
iides obedience to the Queen, a fenfe of public dan- 
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ger, and a true love of their country, joined with 
invincible courage, could fpirit up thole great men 
who have now, under her Majefty’s authority un¬ 
dertaken the direction of affairs. What can they 
expert, but the utmoff efforts of malice, from a fee 
of enraged domeftic adverfaries, perpetually watch¬ 
ing over their conduct, eroding all their deligns, 
and uling every art to foment divifions among them, 
in order to join with the weakeft, upon any rup¬ 
ture ? The difficulties they muff encounter are nine 
times more and greater than ever; and the prof- 
perts of intereft, after the reapings and gleanings of 
l'o many years, nine times lefs. Every misfortune 
at home or abroad, although the neceffary confe- 
quence of former counfels, vcill be imputed to 
them ; and all the good fuccefs given to the merit 
of former fchemes. A lharper hath held your 
cards all the evening, played booty, and loft your 
money; and, when things are almoft defperate, 
you employ an honeft gentleman to retrieve your 
Ioffes. 

I would allc, whether the Queen’s fpeech doth, 
not contain her intentions in every particular relat¬ 
ing to the public, that a good fubjert, a Briton, and 
a Proteftant can poffibly have at heart ? “ To carry 
“ on the war in all its parts, particularly in Spain, 
“ with the utmoft vigour, in order to procure a 
<c fafe and honourable peace for us and our allies; 
<c to find fome ways of paying the debts of the na- 
ts vy; to fupport and encourage the church of 
“ England; to preferve the Britifh conftitution ac- 
“ cording to the union ; to maintain the indul- 
“ gence by law allowed to fcrupulous confciences ; 
“ and to employ none but fuch as are for the Pro- 
“ teftant fucceffion in the lioufe of Hanover.”^ It 
is known enough, that fpeeches on thefe occafions 
are ever digefted by the advice of tliofe who are in 
the chief confidence; and confequently, that thefe 
are the fentiments of her Majefty’s minifters, as 
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No 19, 


well as her own ; and we fee the two houfes have 
unanimoufly agreed with her in every article. 
When the leaft counterpaces are made to any of 
thefe resolutions, it will then be time enough for 
our maiecontents to bawl out, “ Popery, perfecu- 
“ tion, arbitrary power, and the pretender.” In 
the mean while, it is a little hard to think, that this 
lfland can hold but iix men of honefty and ability 
enough to ferve their prince and country ; or that 
our fafety fhould depend upon their credit, any 
more than it would upon the breath in their nof- 
trils. Why fhotdd not a revolution in the miniftry 
be fometimes neceflary, as well as a revolution in the 
crown ? It is to be prefumed, the former is at leafl: 
as lawful in itfelf, and perhaps the experiment not 
quite fo dangerous. The revolution of the fun a- 
bout the earth was formerly thought a neceflary ex¬ 
pedient to folve appearances, .although it left many 
difficulties unanfwered; until philofophers contriv¬ 
ed a better, which is that of the earth's revolution 
about the fun. This is found upon experience to 
fave much time and labour, to correct many irre¬ 
gular motions, and is better fuited to the refpe£fc 
due from a planet to a fixed Jlar. 



No 19. Thurfday December 14, 1710. 


Sunt quibus in fatira videar nimis acer> et ultra 
Legom tcndcre opus ; fine nervis altera quicquid 
Compojui pars effe put at ■ ■■■ 


*IT7'E1IlN the printer came laffc week for his copy, 
* he brought along with him a bundle of thofe 
papers, which, in the phrafe of Whig coffeehoufes , 
have Jwinged off the Examiner; moft of which I 

had 
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had never Teen or heard of before. I remember 
fome time ago in one of the Tatters to have read a 
letter, wherein feveral realons are afiigned for the 
prefent corruption and degeneracy of our tafte y 
but I think the writer hath omitted the principal 
one, which I take to be the prejudice of parties. 
Neither can I excufe either fide of this infirmity : I 
have heard the arranteft drivellers pro and con com¬ 
mended for their ihrewdnels, even by men or to¬ 
lerable judgment; and the beft perrormances ex¬ 
ploded as nonfenle and ftupidity. This indeed may 
partly be imputed to policy and prudence; but it 
is chiefly owing to that blindnels, which prejudice 
and paflions calf over the underftanding : I mention 
this becaule I think it properly within my province 
in quality of Examiner. And having granted 
more than is ulual for an enemy to do, I muft now 
rake leave to fay, that fo weak a canfc, and lb ruin¬ 
ed a faftion, were never provided with pens more 
ivfembling their condition, or leis fuited to their 
Accafions. 


Non tali auxilio , nec dej'enforibus ijtis , 

Tempus eget - 

This is the more to be wondered at, when we 
conlider, they have the full liberty of the prefs ; 
that they have no other way left to recover tnem- 
lelves ; and that they want not men of excellent 
parts to fet their arguments in the befl: light they 
will bear. Now, if two men would argue on both 
fides with fairnefs, good fenie, and good manners, 
it would be no ill entertainment to the town, and 
perhaps be the moft effectual means to reconcile us. 
But I am apt to think, that men of great genius are 
hardly brought to proftitute their pens in a very 
odious cavfe ; which befides is more properly un¬ 
dertaken by noife and impudence, by grofs railing 
and feurrilitv, by' calumny and lying, and by little 
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trifling cavils and carpings in the wrong place, which 
thole wbifflers tile for arguments and anfwers. 

I was well enough pleafed with a ftory of one of 
thefe anfwerers, who in a paper lafl: week found 
many faults with a late calculation of mine. Be¬ 
ing, it feems, more deeply learned than his fellows, 
he was refolved to begin his anfwer with a Latin 
verfe, as well as other folks. His bufinefs was to 
look out for fomething againfl: an Examiner, that 
would pretend to tax accounts ; and turning over 
Virgil he had the luck to And thefe words, 

- "fugiant examina taxos : 

So down they went, and out they would have come, 
if one of his unlucky prompters had not hindered 

it, 

I here declare, once for all, that if thefe people 
will not be quiet, I lhall take the bread out of their 
mouths, and anfwer the Examiner mvfelf; which I 
proteft I have never yet done, although I have 
been often charged with it; neither have thofe 
anfwers been written or publifhed with my privity, 
as malicious people are pleafed to give out; nor 
do I believe the common Whiggifb report, that the 
authors are hired by the miniflry to give my paper 
value. 

But the friends of this paper have given me more 
uneafinefs with their impatience, than its enemies by 
their anfwers. I heard rnyfelf cenfured laft week 
by fome of the former for promifing to dilcover 
the corruptions of the late adminiflration, but ne¬ 
ver performing any thing. The latter, on the other 
flde, are thundering out their anathemas againfl: me 
for difeovering fo many. I am at a lofs how to 
decide between thefe contraries, and fhall therefore 
proceed after my own way, as I have hitherto done; 
my defign being of more importance, than that of 
writing only to gratify the lpleen of one fide, or 

provoke 
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provoke that of the other, although it may occa- 
iionally have both effects. 

I fhall therefore go on to relate fome fadts, that, 
in my humble opinion, were no hinderance to the 
change of the miniftry. 

The firft I fhall mention, was that of introdu- 
cing certain new phrafes into the court-ftyle, which 
had been very feldom or never made ufe of in for¬ 
mer times. They ufually run in the following 
terms. “ Madam, I cannot ferve you while fuch 
“ a one is in employment. I defire, humbly, to 

“ refign my commiffion, if Mr. - continues 

“ fecretary of ftate. I cannot anfwer that the city 

te will lend money, unlefs my L— d-be Piefi- 

“ dent of the council. I muft beg leave to fur- 
ic render, except - — has the ftafF. I muft not 

“ accept the feals, unlefs-comes into the other 

tx office.” This hath been the language of late 
years from fubjedts to their prince. Thus they 
hood upon terms, and muft have their own condi¬ 
tions to ruin the nation. Nay, this dutiful-manner 
of capitulating had fpi'ead fo far, that every un- 
derftrapper began at length to pei'k up and afiume; 
he “ expelled a l'egiment; or his fon muft be a 
<( major ; or his bi-other a colleflor elfe he 
tlireatened to tc vote according to his confcience.” 

Another of their gloi'ious attempts was the claufc 
intended in the bill “ for the encoui'agement of 
“ leax'ning,” by taking off the obligation upon fel¬ 
lows of colleges in both univerftties to enter upon 
holy orders : the defign of which, as I have heard 
the undertakers often confefs, was to remove the 
care of educating youth out of the hands of the 
clergy, who are apt to infufe into their pupils too 
great a regard for the church and the monarchy. But 
there was a farther fee ret in this claufe, which may 
beft be difeovered by the firft projectors, or at leaft 
the gar biers of it: and thefe are known to be Co¬ 
lins 
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Jins and Tindal, in conjunction with a moft pious 

lawyer , their difciple. 

What iliall we fay to their prodigious {kill in tf- 
rithmetic, dilcovered fo conftantly in their decifton 
of elections ; where they were able to make out by 
the rule of filfe , that three were more than three 
and twenty, and fifteen than fifty ? Nay, it was a 
maxim, which I never heard any of them difpute. 
That in determining ele&ions they were not to con¬ 
sider where the right lay, but which of the candi¬ 
dates was likelier to be true to the caufe. This they 
ufed to illuitrate by a very apt and decent fimilitude 
of gaming with a {harper ; if you cannot cheat as 
well as he you are certainly undone. 

Another caft of their politics ivas that of endea¬ 
vouring to impeach an innocent lady *, for no rea¬ 
son imaginable, but her faithful and diligent fervice 
to the Queen, and the favour her Majefty bore to 
her upon that account, when others had aCfed con¬ 
trary in fo fhameful a manner. What elfe was her 
crime ? Had {he “ treated her royal miftrefs with 
t( infolence or negleCl ? Had fhe enriched herfelf 
** by a long practice of bribery, and obtaining ex- 
u orbitant grants ? Had Ihe ingrofled her Majefty’s 
« favours, without admitting any accefs but through 
“ her means ? Had ihe heaped employments upon 
“ herfelf, her family, and dependents ? Had {lie 
“ an imperious haughty behavour?” Or, after all, 
was it a perfeCl blunder, and miftake of “ one per- 
“ fon for another ?” I have heard of a man, who lay 
all night on a rough pavement, and in the morn¬ 
ing wondering what it could poffibly be that made 
him reft fo ill, happening to fee a feather under 
him, imputed the unealinefs of his lodging to that. 
I remember likewife the ftory of a giant in Rabelais, 
who ufed to feed upon 'wincl-mills ; but was unfor- 
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tunately clioaked with a finall lump of frcjh butter 
before a warm oven. 

And here I cannot but obferve, how very refined 
Tome people are in their generofity and gratitude. 
There is a certain great perfon (I fhall not fay of 
what fex) who for many years palt was the conftant 
mark and butt, againft which our prefent malecon- 
tents ufed to difcharge their refentment*, upon 
whom they bellowed all the terms of fcurrility that 
malice, envy, and indignation could invent; whom 
they publicly accufed of every vice that can polfefs 
a human heart; pride, covetoufnefs, ingratitude, 
oppreffion, treachery, diffimulation, violence, and 
fury, all in the higheft extremes : but of late they 
have changed their language on a fudden; that 
perfon is now the moft faithful and juft that ever 
ierved a prince; that perfon, originally differing 
from them in principles as far as eaft from weft, 
but united in pra&ice, and falling together, they are 
now reconciled, and find twenty refemblances be¬ 
tween each other, which they could never difeover 
before. T'anti ejl , ut place am tibi perire ! 

But to return : How could it be longer fuffered 
in a free nation, that all avenues to preferment 
fhould be lhut up, except a very few; when one 
or two flood conftant centry, who docked all fa¬ 
vours they handed down, or fpread a huge invifi- 
ble net between the prince and fubje£l, through 
which nothing of value could pafs ? And here I 
cannot but admire at one confequence from dais 
management, which is of an extraordinary nature. 
Generally {peaking, princes, who have ill minifters, 
are apt to fuffer in their reputation, as well as in 
the love of the people : but it was not fo with the 
Queen. When the fun is over-caft by thofe clouds 
he exhales from the earth, we ftill acknowledge his 
light and influence, and at laft find he can difpel, 
and drive them down to the horizon. The wifeft 
prince by the neceflity of affairs, die mifreprefen- 
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tations of defigning men, or the innocent miftakes 
even of a good predeceffor, may find himfel’f en- 
compaffed by a crew of courtiers, whom time, op¬ 
portunity, and fuccefs, have miferably corrupted : 
and if he can fave himfelf and his people from ruin 
under the ivorjl adminiftration, what may not his 
fubjeCts hope for, when with their univerfal ap- 
plaufe he changeth hands, and maketh ufe of the 
beji? ... • 

Another great objection with me againft the late 
party, was the cruel tyranny they put upon confci- 
ence by a barbarous inquifition , refilling to admit the 
leaft toleration or indulgence. They impofed an 
hundred tejts; but could never be prevailed on to 
difpenfe with, or take iff the fmalleft, or even .to 
admit of occajional conformity; but went on daily 
(as their apoitle Tindal exprefieth it) “ narrowing 
“ their terms of communion,” pronouncing nine 
parts in ten of the kingdom heretics , and fhutting 
them out of the pale of their church. Thefe very 
men, who talk fo much of a comprehenfion in reli¬ 
gion among us, how came they to allow fo little of 
it in politics, which is their foie religion? You lhall 
hear them pretending to bewail the animofities kept 
up between the church of England and diffenters, 
where the differences in opinion are fo few and in¬ 
considerable ; yet thefe very fons of moderation were 
pleafed to excommunicate every man who difagreed 
with them in the fmalleft article of their political 
creed, or who refufed to receive any new article, 
how difficult foever to digeft, which the leaders 
impofed at pleafure to ferve their own intereft. 

I will quit this fubjeCt for the prefent, when I 
have told one ftory. “ There was a great king in 
“ Scythia, whofe dominions were bounded on the 
<£ north by the poor mountainous territories of a 
“ petty lord, who paid homage as the king’s vaffal. 
“ The Scythian prime minifter, being largely bribed, 
“ indirectly obtained his maftcr’s confent to fufter 
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<{ this lord to build forts, and provide himfelf with 
“ arms, under pretence of preventing the inroads 
« of the Tartars. This little depending fovereign, 
“ finding he was now in a condition to be trouble- 
“ fome, began to infill; upon terms, and threaten- 
“ ed upon every occafion to unite with die Tartars: 
“ upon which the prime minifler, who began to be 
“ in pain about his head, propofed a match ,betwixt 
“ his matter, and the only daughter of this tribu- 
“ tary lord, which he had the good luck to bring 
(< to pafs ; and from that time valued himfelf as 
“ author of a moft glorious union, which indeed 
“ was grown of abfolute neceflity by his corrup- 
“ tion.” This pafiage, cited literally from an old 
hiftory of Sarmaua, I thought fit to fet down on 
purpofe to perplex little fmattering remaikers, and 
put them upon the hunt for an application. 



No. 20. Thurfday, December 2 1. T710. 

- pugnacem fcirent fapiente minor era. 

I AM very much at a lofs how to proceed upon 
the fubject intended in this paper, which a netv 
incident hath led me to engage in. The fubjecl I 
mean, is that of foldiers and the army ; but being 
a matter wholly out of my trade, I fhall handle it 
in as cautious a manner as I am able. 

It is certain, that the art of war hath {uttered 
great changes aim oft in every age and countri of 
the world ; however, there are iome maxims relat¬ 
ing to it, that will be eternal truths, and which e- 
very reafonable man muft allow. 

In the early times of Greece and Rome, the 
armies of thofe ftates were compofe.d of their 
VoL.II. U u citizens 
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citizens, who took no pay, becatife the quarrel 
was their own; and therefore the war was ufu- 
ally decided in one campaign ; or, if it lafted 
longer, yet in winter the foldiers returned to 
their feveral callings, and were not diftinguifhed 
from the reft of the people. The Gothic govern¬ 
ments in Europe, although they were of military 
inftitution, yet obferved almoft the fame method. 
I lhall inftance only here in England : Thofe who 
held lands in capite of the King, were obliged to 
attend him in his wars with a certain number of 
men, who all held lands from them at eafy rents 
on that condition. Thefe fought without pay; 
and, when the fervice was over, returned again to 
their farms. It is recorded of William Rufus, that 
being abfent m Normandy, and' engaged in a war 
with his 1 brother, he ordered twenty thoufand men 
to be raifed, and fent over from hence to fupply 
his: army ; but having ftruck up a peace before 
they were embarked, he gave them leave to dif- 
band, upon condition they would pay him tenfliil- 
lings a man,, which amounted to a mighty fum in 
thofe davs. 

j 

Confider a kingdom as a great family, whereof 
the prince is the father, and it will appear plainly, 
that mercenary troops are only fervants armed , ei¬ 
ther to awe the children at home, or elfe to defend 
from invaders the family, who are otherwife em¬ 
ployed, and chufe to contribute out of their ftock 
for paying their defenders, rather than leave their 
affairs to be neglected in their abfence. The art of 
making foldiery a trade, and keeping armies ia 
pay, feems in Europe to have had two originals : the 
frit was ufnrpation; when popular men cleftroyed 
the liberties of their country, and feized the power 
into their own hands, which they were forced to 
maintain by hiring guards to bridle the people. 
Such were anciently the tyrants in moft of the fmall 
Rates of Greece; and fuch were thofe in feveral 
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parts of Italy about three or four centuries ago, as 
Machiavel informs us. The other original of mer¬ 
cenary armies leems to have rifen from larger 
kingdoms, or commonwealths, which had iubdued 
provinces at a diftance, and were foiced to main¬ 
tain troops upon them to prevent infurre&ions 
from the natives. Of this fort were Macedon, 
Carthage, and Rome of old.; Venice and Holland 
at this day, as well as moft kingdoms of Europe. 
So that mercenary forces in a free hate, whether 
monarchy or commonwealth, feem only neceffary ei¬ 
ther for preferring their conquefts, (which in luch 
governments it is not prudent to extend too far), 
or elfe for maintaing war at a diftance. 

In this laft, which at prefent is our moft import¬ 
ant cafe, there are certain maxims, that all wife go¬ 
vernments have obferved. 

The firft I ihall mention is, That no private man 
fliould have a commiilion to be general for life , let 
his merit and fervices be ever fo great. Or, if a 
prince be unadvifedly brought to offer fuch a com- 
miffion in one hand, let him (to fave time and 
blood) deliver up his crown with tire other. I he 
Romans, in the height and perfection of their go¬ 
vernment, ufually lent out one of the new confuls 
to be general againft their moft formidable enemy, 
and recalled die old one ; who often returned be¬ 
fore the next election, and, according as he had 
merit, was fent to command in lome odier^ part; 
which perhaps was continued to him for a fe.cond, 
and fometimes a third year. But if Paulus .fEmi- 
lius, or Scipio himfelf, had prefumed to move the 
fenate to continue their cmmijfons for life , they 
would certainly have fallen a facri.nce to the jealou- 
fy of the people. Cielar indeed (between whom 
and a certain general, lome of late, with much 
diferetion, have made a parallel) had his command 
in Gaul continued to him for five years ; and was 
afterwards made perpetual dictator, that is to la\, 
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general for life ; which gave him the power and the 
will of utterly deftroying the Roman liberty. But 
in his time the Romans were very much degene¬ 
rated, and great corruptions had crept into their 
morals and difeipline. However, we lee there ftiil 
were fome remains of a noble fpirit among them ; 
for when Ctefar fent to be chofen conful, notwith- 
ftanding his abfence, they decreed he fhould come 
in perfon, give up his command, and petere more 
inajorum. 

It is not impoflible, but a general may defire fitch- 
a commifiion out of inadvertency , at the irfiigaiion 
of bis friends, or perhaps of his enemies ; or merely 
for the benefit and honour of it, without intending 
any filch dreadful ccnfequenr.es ; and in that cafe a 
wile prince or Hate may barely refufe it without 
fhewing any marks of their difpleafure. But the 
requeft in its own nature is highly criminal, and 
ought to be entered fo upon record, to terrify 0- 
thers in time to come from venturing to make it. 

Another maxim to be o.bferved by a free ftate 
engaged in war, is, to keep the military power In 
absolute fubjection to the civil, nor ever fuller the 
former to influence or interfere with the latter. A 
general and hi's army are fervatits , hired by the civil 
power to aft, as they are directed from thence, and 
with a commiffion large or limited, as the admini- 
ftration fliall think fit; for which they are largely 
paid in profit and honour. The whole fyitem by 
which armies are governed, is quite alien from the 
peaceful inftitutions of Rates at home ; and if 
the reward's be fo inviting as to tempt a fenator to 
take a poft in the army, whrM- he is there on his 
duty, he ought to ccnfider himfelf in no other ca¬ 
pacity. I know not any fort of men fo apt as fob 
diers are to reprimand thefe who prefume to inter¬ 
fere in what relates to their trade. When they 
hear any of us, in a coffeehoufe, wondering that 
inch a victory was not purfued; complaining that 
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fuch a town coft more men and money than it was 
■worth to take it; or that fuch an opportunity was 
loft of fighting the enemy; they prefently reprove 
us, and often with juftice enough, for meddling in 
matters out of our fphere; and clearly convince 
ns of our miftakes by terms of art that none of 
us u-nderftand. Nor’do we efcape fo ; for they re¬ 
flect with the utmoft contempt on our ignorance ; 
that we, who fit at home in eafe and fecurity, never 
ftirring from our fire-fides, fhould pretend, from 
books and general reafon, to argue upon military 
affairs; which after all, if we may judge from the 
ihare of intellectuals in fome who are laid to excel 
that way, is not fo very profound, or difficult a 
fcience. But if there be any tveight in what they 
offer, as perhaps there may be a great deal, furely 
thefe gentlemen have a much weaker pretence to 
concern themfelves in matters of the cabinet, which 
are always either far above, or much befiae their 
capacities. Soldiers may as well pretend to pre¬ 
scribe rules for trade, to determine points in philo- 
fopy, to be moderators in an aflembly of divines, 
or direct in a court of juftice, as to mifplace their 
talent in examining affairs ofltatc, efpecially in what 
relates to the choice of minifters , who are never fo 
likely to be ill chofen as when approved by them. 
It would be endlefs to fhew, how pernicious all 
fteps of this nature have been in many parts and 
ages of the world, I fhall only produce two at pre- 
fent; one in Rome, the other in England. The 
firft is of Caefar: when he came to the city with 
his foldiers to fettle the minijlry , there was an end 
of their liberty for ever. The fecond was in the 
great rebellion againft K. Charles I. The King 
and both houfes were agreed upon the terms of a 
peace; but the officers of the army, as Ludlow 
relates it, fet a guard upon the houfe of Commons, 
took a lift of the members, and kept all by force 
out of the houfe, except thofe who were for bring- 
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ing the King to a trial. Some years after, when 
they created a military government, and ruled the 
ifland by major-generals, we received mod admira¬ 
ble inftances of their Ikill in politics. Mo fay the 
truth, fuch formidable fticklers can have but two 
reafons for defiring to interfere in the adminiftra- 
tion; the firft is that of Cselar and Cromwell, of 
which God forbid I fhould accufe or fufpedt any 
body, iince the fecond is pernicious enough, and 
that is, toprejerve thofe in power who are for perpetu¬ 
ating a war, rather than fee ethers advanced , who , 

5 they are Jure , will ufe all proper means to promote a 
fafe and honourable peace. 

Thirdly, Since it is obferved of armies, that in 
the prefent age they are brought to fome degree of 
•humanity, and a more regular demeanor to each 
other and to the world, than in former times, it is 
certainly a good maxim to endeavour preferving 
this temper among them ; without which they would 
foon degenerate into favages. Mo this end, it 
would be prudent, among other things, to forbid 
that deteftable cuftom of drinking to the damnation 
cr confufion of any perfon whatsoever. 

Such defperate adts, and the opinions infufed a- 
long with them into heads already inflamed by 
youth and wine, are enough to fcatter madnefs and 
/edition through a whole camp. So feldom upon 
their knees to pray , and fo often to curfe ! this is not 
properly atheifm, but a fort of anU-rcligion pre¬ 
scribed by the devil, and Avhich an atheift of com¬ 
mon fenfe would fcorn as an abfurdity. I have 
heard it mentioned as a common practice laft au¬ 
tumn, fome where or other , to drink damnation and 
confufon (and this with circumftances very aggra¬ 
vating and horrid) to the new minijlry , and to 
thoie who had any hand in turning out the old ; 
that is to fay, to thofe perfons whom her Majefty 
has thought fit to employ in her greateft affairs, 
with fomething more than a glance aga'wft the Qiteen 
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hcrfelf. And if it be true, that thefe orgies were 
attended with certain doubtful words of funding by 
their general , who without queftion abhorred them, 
let any man confider the conlequence of fuch dii- 
pofitions, if they fhould happen to fpread. I could 
only wilh, for the honour of the army, as well as 
of the Queen and miniftry, that a remedy had been 
applied to the dileafe in the place and time where it 
grew. If men of fuch principles were able to pro¬ 
pagate them in a camp, and were fure of a general 
for life, who had any tinffcure of ambition, we 
might foon bid farewell to minifters and parlia¬ 
ments, whether new or old. 

I am only lorry, fuch an accident hath happen¬ 
ed towards the dole of a war ; when it is chiefly 
the intereft of thofe gentlemen, who have pofts in 
the army, to behave themfelves in fuch a manner, 
as might encourage the legiflature to make fome 
provillon for them, when there will be no further 
need of their fervice. They are to confider them- 
lelves as perfons, by their education unqualified 
for many other ftations of life. Their fortunes 
will not fuller them to retain to a party after its- 
fall, nor have they weight or abilities to help to¬ 
wards its refarredlion. Their future dependence is 
wholly upon the prince and parliament, to which 
they will never make their way by folemn execrations 
of the miniftry ; a miniftry of the Queen’s own e- 
leehion, and fully anfwering the wilhes of her peo¬ 
ple. This unhappy ftep in fome of their brethren 
may pafs for an uncontrollable argument, that po¬ 
litics are not their bulinefs or their element. The 
fortune of war hath raifed feveral perfons up to 
fwelling titles, and great commands over numbers 
of men, which they are too apt to transfer along 
with them into civil life, and appear in all compa¬ 
nies, as if they were at the head of their regiments, 
with a fort of deportment, that ought to have been 
dropt behind in that fliort paflage to Harwich, ft 
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puts me in mind of a dialogue in Lucian, where 
Charon wafting one of their predecefi'ors over Styx, 
ordered him to ftrip oft his armour and line 
cloaths, yet ftill thought him too heavy; “ but,” 
/aid he, “ put off likewife that pride and prefump- 
“ tion, thofe high fwelling words, and that vai.a 
tc glorybecauie they were of no uie on the o- 
ther fide the water. Thus, if all that array of mi¬ 
litary grandeur were confined to the proper fcene, 
it would be much more for the intereft of the own¬ 
ers, and lefs oftenfive to their fellow-fubjects. 


N° 21. Thorfday, December 28, 1710. 

Nam ct major urn inflituta iueri, facris ceremonuj- 
que retinendls, fapieniis ejl. 


- Ruitiiraque fempsr 

Stat (mirum !) moles — 


TTTHoever is a true lover of our conftitution, 
* * muft needs be pleafed to fee what fuccefsful 
endeavours are daily made to reftore it in every 
branch to its ancient form, from the languiihing 
condition it hath long lain in, and with fuch dead¬ 


ly fymptoms. 

I have already handled fome abules during the 
late management , and (hall in convenient time go 
on with the reft. Hitherto I have confined myfelf 
to thofe of the ftate ; but, with the good leave of 
fome who think it a matter of fmall moment, I {hah 
now take liberty to fay fomething of the church. 

For feveral years paft there hath not, I think, 
in Europe been anv fociety of men upon io unhap¬ 
py 
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py a foot as the clergy of England ; nor more hard¬ 
ly treated by thole very perfons, from whom they 
defervcd much better quarter, and in whole power 
they chiefly had put it to ufe them fo ill. I would 
not willingly mifreprefent facts, but I think it ge¬ 
nerally allowed by enemies and friends, that the 
bold and brave defences made before the ; evolution 
againft thofe many invaflons of our rights proceed¬ 
ed principally from the clergy ; *who are likewife 
known to have rejected all advances made them to 
clofe with the meafures at that time concerting; 
while the diffenters , to gratify their ambition and 
revenge, fell into the bafeft compliances with the 
court, approved of all proceedings by their nu¬ 
merous and fulfome addrefles, and took employ¬ 
ments and commiflions by virtue of the difpenflng 
power, againft the direct laws of the land. All 
this is fo true, that if ever the pretender comes in, 
they will, next to thofe of his own religion, have 
the faireft claim and pretenfions to his favour from 
their merit and eminent fervices to his fuppofed 
father, who, without fuch encouragement, would 
probably never have been milled to go the lengths 
he did. It fhould likewife be remembered to the 
evcrlafting honour of the London divines, that in 
thofe dangerous times they writ and publilhed the 
beft collection of arguments againft Popery, that 
ever appeared in the world. At the revolution 
the body of the clergy joined heartily in the com¬ 
mon caufe, (except a few, whofe fufl’erings perhaps 
have atoned for their miftakes), like men who are 
content to go about for avoiding a gulf or a preci¬ 
pice, but come into the old ftrait road again, as 
foon as they can. But another temper had now 
begun to prevail: for, as in the reign of K. Charles 
I. feveral well-meaning people were ready to join in 
reforming fome abufes, while others, who had 
deeper deflgns, were ftill calling out for a thorough 
reformation , which ended at laft in the ruin of the 
VqL.I 1 . Xx kingdom; 
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kingdom ; fo, after the late King’s coming to the 
throne, there was a reftlefs cry from men of the 
fume principles for a thorough revolution ; which, as 
fonre were carrying it on, muft have ended in the 
deftruction of the monarchy and church. 

What a violent humour hath run ever fince a- 
gainft the clergy, and from what corner fpread and 
fomented, is, I believe, manifeft to all men. It 
looked like a fet quarrel againft Chrifiianity t and, 
if we call to mind ieveral of the leaders , it muft, in 
a great meafure, have been a&ually fo. Nothing 
was more common in writing and converfation, 
than to hear that reverend body charged in grofs I 

with what was utterly inconfiftent ; defpifed for 
their poverty, hated for their riches; reproached 
with avarice, and taxed with luxury; accufed for 
promoting arbitrary power, and for refilling the 
prerogative ; cenfured for their pride, and fcorned 
for their meannefs of fpirit. The reprefentatives 
of the lower clergy were railed at for difputrng the 
power of the biihops by the known abhorrers of 
Epifcopacy ; and abufed for doing nothing in the 


convocations by thofe very men who helped to bind 
up their hands. The vice, the folly, the ignorance 
of every fingle man were laid upon the charafter : 
their jurifdi&ion, cenfures, and difeipline, tramp¬ 
led underfoot; yet mighty complaints againft their 
exceftive power: the men of wit employed to turn 
the priefthood itfelf into ridicule: in Ihort, groan¬ 
ing every where under the weight of poverty, op- 
prefiion, contempt, and obloquy. A fair return 
for the time and money fpent in their education to 
fit them for the fervice of the altar; and a fair en¬ 


couragement for worthy men to come into the 
church ! However, it may be fome comfort for 
perfons of that holy function, that their divine 
founder, as well as his harbinger, met with the like 
reception : John came neither eating nor drinking^ 
and they fay he hath a devil ; the Son of man came 
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eating and drinking , and they fay, Behold a glutton 
and a wine-bibber , &c. 

In this deplorable Rate of the clergy, nothing 
but the hand of Providenee, working by its glorious 
inftrument the Queen, could have been able to 
turn the people’s hearts fo furprifingly in their fa¬ 
vour, This princefs, deftined for the fafetv of 
Europe, and a blefling to her fubje<R$, began her 
reign with a noble benefaction to the church ; and 
it was hoped the nation would have followed fuch 
an example | which nothing could have prevented, 
but the falfe politics of a let of men, who form 
their maxims upon thofe of every tottering com¬ 
monwealth, which is always ftruggling for life,. 
fubiiRing by expedients, and often at the mercy of 
any powerful neighbour. Thefe men take it into 
their imagination, that trade can never flourilh, 
unlefs the country becomes a common receptacle 
for all rfetkms, religions, and languages; a fyftem 
only proper for fmall popular Rates, but altoge¬ 
ther unworthy and below the dignity of an impe¬ 
rial crown ; which with us is beR upheld by a mo¬ 
narchy in poReiTion of its juR prerogative, a fenate 
of nobles and of commons, and a clergy eRabliih- 
ed in its due rights with a Ratable maintenance by 
law. But thefe men come with the fpirit of Shop¬ 
keepers to frame rules for the adminiRration of 
kingdoms ; or, as if they thought the whole art of 
government conRRed in the importation of nut¬ 
megs, and the curing of herrings,, Such an ifland 
as ours can afford enough to fupport the majeRy of 
a crown, the honour of a nobility, tpad the dignity 
of a magiRracy : we can encourage arts and feien- 
ces, maintain our bifhops and clergy, and Rider 
our gentry to live in a decent, holpitable manner; 
yet Rill there will remain hands fuRicient for trade 
and manufactures, which do always indeed delerve 
the beR encouragement, but not to a degree oi. 
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lending every living foul into the i varehoufe or the 

ivorkjbop. 

This pedantry of republican politics has done in r 
finite mifchief among us. To this we owe thofe 
noble Ichemes of treating Chriftianity as a fyfteni 
of fpcculative opinions which no man fhould be bound 
to believe; of making the being, and the worfhip 
of God, a creature of the Rate ; in confequence of 
thele, that the teachers of religion ought to hold 
their maintenance at pleafure, or live by the‘alms 
and charitable collection of the people, and be c- 
qually encouraged of all opinions; that they fhould 
be prefcribed what to teach by thofe who are to 
learn from them; and upon default have a jiaff 
and a pair of Jhoes left at their door : with many 
other projects of equal piety, wifdom, and good 
nature. 

But, God be thanked, they and their fchemes 
are vanifhed, and their places Jhall know them no 
more. When I think of that inundation of athe- 
ifm, infidelity, profanenefs, and licentioufnefs, 
which was like to overwhelm us, from what mouths 
and hearts it firft proceeded, and how the people 
joined with the Queen’s endeavours to divert this 
flood, I cannot but reflect on that remarkable paf- 
i’age in the Revelation, “ where the ferpent with 

feven heads call out of his mouth water after 
i( the woman like a flood, that he might caufe her 
“ to be carried away of the flood : but the Earth 
“ helped the Woman, and the earth opened her 
“ mouth, and {wallowed up the flood, which the 
“ dragon had caff out of his mouth.” For the 
Queen having changed her miniftry fuitable to her 
own wifdom, and the wifhes of her fubjefts, and 
having called a free parliament, and at the fame 
time fummoned the convocation by her royal writ, 
eis in all times h cl been accujlomed ; and foon after 
their meeting fent a moft gracious letter to the 
A-i'chbilhop of Canterbury to be communicated to 
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the bifhops and clergy of his province; taking no¬ 
tice of “ the loofe and profane principles, which 
“ had been openly fcattered and propagated among 
“ her fubje&s : that the confutations of the clergy 
“ were particularly requifite to reprefs and prevent 
“ fuch daring attempts, for which her iubje&s, 

“ from all parts of the kingdom, have ihewn their 
“ juft abhorrence: Jhc hopes the endeavours of 
“ the clergy in this refpett will not be unfuccefs- 
“ ful; and for her part, is ready to -give them all 
“ fit encouragement to proceed in the difpatch of 
“ fuch bufinefs as properly belongs to them; and 
to grant them powers requifite to carry on fo 
“ good a workin conclufion, “ earneftly re- 
“ commending to them to avoid difputes ; and dc- 
t( termining to do all that in her lies to compol'c 
“ and extinguifh them.” 

It is to be hoped, that this laft part of her Ma- 
jefty’s letter will be the firft fhe will pleafe to exe¬ 
cute ; for, it feems, this very letter created the firft 
difpute ; the fact whereof is thus related. '1 he up¬ 
per houfe having formed an addrefs to the Queen, 
before they received her Majefty’s letter, fent both 
addrefs and letter together to the lower houfe, with 
a mefiage excufing their not mentioning the letter 
in the addrefs, becaufe this was formed before the 
other was received. The lower houfe returned 
them with a defire, that an addrefs might be form¬ 
ed with due regard and acknowledgements for the 
letter. After fome difficulties, the fame addrefs 
was fent down again with a claul’e inlerted, making 
fome lhort mention of the laid letter. I his the 
lower houfe did not think fufficient, and lent it 
back again with the fame requeft: whereupon the 
Archbilhop, after a lhort confultation with fome of 
his brethren, immediately adjourned the convoca- 
tion for a month j and no addrels at ah was lent 
$o the Queen. 

I underiland not ecdffiaitical affairs tvell enough 

to 
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to comment upon this matter; but it Teems to me, 
that all methods of doing fervice to the church and 
kingdom, by means of a convocation , may be at any 
time eluded, if there be no remedy againft fuch an 
Incident. And, if this proceeding be agreeable to 
the inftitution, fpiritual affemblies muft needs be 
ftrangely contrived, very different from any lay f ?- 
nate yet known in the world. Surely, from the 
nature of fuch a fynod, it muft be a very unhappy 
circuraftance, when the majority of the bifhops 
draws one way, and that of the lower clergy ano¬ 
ther. The latter, I think, are not at this time fuf- 
pe£led for any principles bordering upon thofe 
profeffed by enemies to Epifcopacy ; and if they 
happen to differ from the greater part of the prefent 
jet of bifhops, I doubt it will call fome things to 
mind, that may turn the fcale of general favour oa 
the inferior clergy’s fide; who, with a profound 
duty to her Majefty, are perfectly pleafed with the 
prejent turn of affairs. Befides, curious people will 
be apt to inquire into the dates of fome promotions, 
to call to mind what defxgns were then upon the 
anvil; and from thence make malicious deductions. 
Perhaps they will obferve the manner of voting on 
the bifhops bench, and compare it with what fhall 
pafs in the upper houfe of convocation. There is 
however one comfort; that under the prefent dif- 
pofitions of the kingdom a diflike to the proceed¬ 
ings of any of their Lordfhips, even to the number 
of a majority, will be purely perfonal, and not turn¬ 
ed to the difanvantage of the order. And for my 
part, as I am a true lover of the church, I had ra¬ 
ther find the inclinations of the people favourable 
to Epifcopacy in general, than fee a majority of 
prelates cried up by thofe who are known enemies to 
the character. Nor indeed hath any thing given 
me more offence for feveral years paft, than to ob- 
lerve, how fome of that bench have been careffedby 
certain perfons ; and others of them openly celebrated 
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by the infamous pens of atheifts, republicans, and 
fanatics. 

Time and mortality can only remedy thefe incon- 
reniencies in the church, which are not to be cur¬ 
ed, like thofe in the {fate, by a change cf mbnjlry. 
If we may guefs the temper of a convocation from 
the choice of a prolocutor, as it is ufuai to do that 
of a houfe of commons by the fpeaker, we may 
cxpecl great things from that reverend body, who 
have done themfelves much reputation by pitching 
upon a gentleman of fo much piety, wit, and learn¬ 
ing, for that office ; and one who is fo thoroughly 
verfed in thofe parts of knowledge which are pro¬ 
per for it. I am forry, that the three Latin fpeeches 
delivered upon prefenting the prolocutor were not 
made public ; they might perhaps have given us 
fome light into the difpolition of each houfe: and 
befides, one of them is laid to be fo peculiar in the 
ftyle and matter, as might have made up in enter - 
iainment what it wanted in ivjlruflion. 


The End cf the Second Volume. 
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